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THE period of the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War 
(1517-1648), as one of the four great epochs in the history of 
modern times—epochs in which the preceding age culminates, 
and from which are deduced the policy and institutions of the 
following, and in which the spirit of nationalism yields to a 
superior, universal tendency—is of special interest to us, inas- 
much as from it proceed those principles of national and inter- 
national politics, and those phases of religion and theology, 
which are particularly felt in our times, and which are the more 
immediate subject of study in modern history. The character 
and career of Gustavus Adolphus, forming, as they do, an im- 
portant, determinative element of this period, have especially 
attracted the attention of writers of history ; vet only recently 
has any considerable advance been made towards a correct un- 
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derstanding of the man and his work. “The history of his 
German campaign,” says Professor Odhner, “ has been regarded 
as the well-known heroic saga of Sweden and of the whole 
Protestant world—about as the history of the Crusades is that 
of Catholicism—and has, therefore, been surrounded with a 
nimbus, an ideal glory, which has rendered difficult a clear 
conception both of the characters and course of events. They 
have loved to see in Gustavus Adolphus a hero of the Protes- 
tant faith, comparable with Godfrey of Bouillon and St. Louis, 
as these stood forth in the Catholic tradition,—a conception 
which still forms the chief basis of the Swedish public’s idea. 
Even in Protestant Germany the same became generally cur- 
rent in the last century, and as long as the cosmopolitan ten- 
dency in historical investigation was there predominant.” But 
under the influence of particularism the participation of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in the German war was discussed in a different 
tone; and those writers, as Hurter, Gfrdérer and Koch, who 
considered the question from the Austrian or Catholic point of 
view, and who saw the weal of the German people in their 
unity and the revival of their national life through the Empire 
of Austria, represented the King of Sweden, in his last, great 
undertaking, with all the traditional prejudices of the party to 
which they belonged, denied to him, as a man, even the quali- 
ties of honesty and sincerity, and described him as an invader 
eager for conquest and plunder. And while the Swedes have 
been more justly moderate, denying through their later writers 
—Geijer, Cronholm, Hammarstrand, Svedelius—that Gustavus 
Adolphus ever became the saint-like character of popular tradi- 
tion, and giving prominence to his political motives, some wri- 
ters of North Germany have expressed views even more ex- 
treme than those entertained by the representatives of the 
Hapsburg party. They cast upon the King of. Sweden the 
responsibility of Germany’s lack of patriotism, her numerous 
petty divisions, her weakness and national humiliation, in that 
through him the plan of the Emperor had been thwarted when 
he was about to sweep away the multitude of States with their 
particular interests and effect their unity under a single sover- 
eign, apparently forgetting that this sovereign was to be the 
head of the House of Hapsburg, whose purpose at one time was 
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to suppress the Protestant faith. All this exaggeration has, 
however, contributed little to our knowiedge of the motives of 
Gustavus Adolphus in invading Germany, but it has helped 
indirectly to give the subject a more thorough investigation 
from various points of view. Finally, the radical idea of Pro- 
fessor G. Droysen, that Gustavus Adolphus was inoved to un- 
dertake his German campaign entirely by political motives,* 
has not met with general acceptance, so that the question is 
still an open one; which may, perhaps, justify a brief examin- 
ation of the negotiations relative to the Thirty Years’ War, 
in which Gustavus Adolphus participated prior to the summer 
of 1630. 

These negotiations show, that his policy in the first part 
of his reign was the continuation of that of Charles the Ninth ; 
that he was willing, while he believed his kingdom not in 
need of foreign support, to join an alliance of the evangelical 
princes and States ; and that later, especially after the defeat of 
Christian the Fourth, motives of a purely political nature were 
added to those which had already persuaded him, through the 
combined influence of which he determined to invade Germany, 
although he might not be able to make peace with Poland. 

In the excitement that followed the death of King Eric, his 
brothers, John and Charles, received in common the homage 
the people were wont to pay their sovereign. Whatever may 
have been John’s peculiar bent, both held the same apparent 
relation to the Church. Sweden was still united in the faith of 
the Reformation. John became king, and his son, Sigismund, 
with the consent of Charles, heir to the throne. The king 
sought to lead the nation back to Catholicism, and after him 
Sigismund, who had become King of Poland, continued the 
policy of his father. Charles endeavored to maintain the work 
of Gustavus Wasa. ‘‘ What separated the brothers was in fact 
the same contest that now divided the world.” (Geijer.) To 





* In his preface Professor Droysen says: “ Nicht dass fir die Entwicklung der 
reinen Lehre Gustaf Adolfs Eingreifen in die deutschen Angelegenheiten ent- 
scheidend gewesen ist, bestreite ich; aber ich bestreite, dass er zu Nutz und 
Frommen des kirchlichen Lebens und der Glaubensfreiheit in sie hat eingreifen 
wollen. Ich behaupte, dass ihn Griinde durchaus politischer Natur zur Verwen- 
dung auch dieses Mittels bewogen, gezwungen haben. 

Diese Behauptung sucht die nachfolgende Darstellung zu beweisen.” 
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adjust this dispute a national council was called at Upsala in 
February, 1598. 

Charles and the Estates were united on the side of Protes- 
tantism. The Augsburg confession was adopted unchanged, 
and the Bible was acknowledged as the only ground and rule 
of the evangelical doctrine. Conditions were framed, to which 
Sigismund was required to take oath before he could receive 
the crown: no Catholic should be able to hold office in 
Sweden; any Swede who should fall away to the Catholic 
faith, or allow his children to grow up in it, should lose his 
right of citizenship ; Catholics might indeed remain in the king- 
dom, if they would conduct themselves peaceably, but no 
Catholic services should be tolerated, except in the king's 
chapel. The council also resolved, that “in the absence of his 
nepbew, they would acknowledge Churles as regent, and 
promise him obedience in all that he should do for the main- 
tenance of the Augsburg confession in Sweden.” September 
80, 1598, Sigismund landed in Stockholm. At first he refused 
to comply with these conditions, but, under the pressure which 
Charles brought to bear, he finally submitted, and was crowned. 
“The Estates sang the Ze Deum as over a victory won.” In 
this contest Sweden's ecclesiastical policy for the future was 
determined, and for it the nation was willing to give up even 
the legitimate heir to the throne. Sigismund was false to his 
oath, and sailed for Poland in 1594, leaving the people in dis- 
content and bloody strife. The Diet of Séderképing confirmed 
the resolutions that had been taken earlier against the Catholics 
in the kingdom. In accordance with the frequently expressed 
‘wish of the Estates, Charles ascended the throne in 1604, and 
Gustavus Adolphus was recognized as Crown Prince. “The 
intrigues of the Catholics, together with Sigismund’s hereditary 
claims and intimate connection with the House of Hapsburg, 
already determined Charles the Ninth to ally himself to the 
princes and States, which were induced either by ecclesiastical 
or political reasons to oppose the plans of the Catholic propa- 
ganda for extension, or at least the political influence of the 
House of Hapsburg.” (Hammarstrand.) In 1610 he sent an 
embassy to England, through which he declared his willingness 
to form an alliance with England, the Netherlands, and France. 
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The envoy dispatched to Henry the Fourth, the same year, to 
effect the renewal of the alliance of 1559 and its extension to 
England and Holland, was recalled on the death of that mon- 
arch. At the same time, through Strole, van Dyk, Stenbock, 
and Skytte, he opened negotiations for an alliance with the 
Netherlands alone, or in connection with England and the 
Evangelical Union, against Poland and Spain, the common 
enemies of Sweden and Holland. These attempts were fruit- 
less, and his endeavors to avert the impending war with Den- 
mark were equally unsuccessful; yet even with this cloud ris- 
ing before his eyes, he was not prevented from seeing the 
presage of a mightier storm in the distance; and in his last 
testament he especially urged his queen and children to main- 
tain friendship with the Protestant princes of Germany. 

“The foreign policy of Gustavus Adolphus—and in most 
respects the internal also—was in fact merely a continuation of 
that of Charles the Ninth, and rested in general on the same 
ground as this, even if the daring genius of Gustavus Adolphus 
in time opened for itself a more extensive sphere of activity.” 
(Hammarstrand.) In behalf of the Union, which was allied 
with England and Holland, and was negotiating for an alliance 
with Switzerland, France, and Denmark, the Landgrave, Maurice 
of Hesse, sent John Zobel to treat with Sweden. In order 
rightly to understand the position of Gustavus Adolphus in the 
first period of his negotiations with the princes and States of 
Germany, it must not be forgotten that the Union of 1608 and 
the League of Smalcalde were similar organizations. Zobel 
had an interview with the king (June, 1614) in Narva. Among 
other things he communicated the information, that, in the pro- 
ject of the allies to embrace foreign powers, Sweden had been 
remembered, and that the Landgrave would endeavor to pro- 
cure for the Swedish king an invitation to join them, if he 
desired to do so. Maurice was willing to act as agent in such 
negotiations. The king replied, that under the circumstances 
he regarded the Union both useful and necessary, and that he 
had charged John Casimir, by whom he had received previ- 
ously some information relative to it, to obtain, through the 
Elector of the Palatinate and other members, an invitation for 
him to join it; yet, inasmuch as he was still ignorant of what 
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Casimir had accomplished, Maurice, by obtaining such an in- 
vitation, would not only give an especially welcome proof of 
friendship, but would also, by securing the participation of 
Sweden, strengthen the alliance and place it in a condition to 
command a greater degree of respect. Not long afterwards he 
received a letter from the Diet of the Union (dated Heilbronn, 
Sept. 25, 1614), which represented the deplorable state of affairs 
in Germany, the danger hanging over the Protestants through 
the increased activity of the Catholics, and urged the king not 
to abandon them; but, in case of outbreaking hostilities, to 
assist them in the maintenance of the evangelical faith and 
German liberty; yet this “was not a formal invitation to 
alliance, like that which Gustavus Adolphus had desired, but 
merely the beginning, the initiative, of a so-called intimate cor- 
respondence.” Gustavus Adolphus sent Balzar Niemand to 
the allies with the requested answer (March 2, 1615), and as- 
sured them, “that in consideration of their great danger and 
the justice of their cause, he would give them assistance as 
soon as he should have closed the Polish war, and with all 
diligence would undertake to maintain the Protestant faith.” 
He closed, however, no formal alliance with the members of 
the Union; nor did Sweden, in its exhausted condition, its 
unreliable relations to Denmark, its wars with Russia and 
Poland, offer great resources for immediate aid. 

The King of Sweden continued his negotiations: with Hol- 
land they led to alliance; with Russia to the treaty of Stol- 
bova; with Poland to armistice; with Brandenburg to the 
marriage of Gustavus Adolphus with the sister of the elector ; 
with Denmark to friendship between the two crowns; with 
England to splendid promises. Meanwhile the proposition to 
form a general Protestant alliance was frequently considered, 
and Gustavus Adolphus sought the assistance of Denmark, 
Holland, and England in the Polish war. About the same 
time (1618) he determined to seek the co-operation of the allied 
princes of Germany in the same undertaking. He charged 
van Dyk with a mission to Heidelberg, and instructed him to 
show how the king was not able to make peace with Poland 
and to represent the disastrous consequences of allowing Sigis- 
mund to execute his plan against Sweden, since then not only 
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this kingdom but also the Baltic would be at the disposal of 
his ally, the King of Spain, who would thereby obtain impor- 
tant means for the support of his naval power; whence there 
would result the overthrow of the princes and States on the 
Baltic and the suppression of the Protestant faith in Germany, 
Van Dyk should, therefore, exhort the elector and his allies 
“to take this into consideration, as the chief means whereby 
the King of Spain hoped at last to be able to attain to his long 
sought universal monarchy and to re-establish the papal super- 
stition in all those places where, by the grace of God, it had 
been abandoned ;” and to consider how, by the united strength 
of the Union, this might be prevented. The sending of the 
embassy was several times postponed and finally abandoned. 
With a similar purpose the King of Sweden had in the mean- 
time opened negotiations with the Elector of the Palatinate 
through John Casimir, in which the project to form a general 
Protestant alliance was again discussed. He desired that the 
allied German princes should send an envoy to the Scandi- 
navian kings and invite them—at least the King of Sweden— 
to join the Union. He wished also an influential agent at the 
elector’s court, through whom he might be kept informed of 
the state of affairs in Germany, and by whom his interests 
there might be furthered. The elector appeared willing to com- 
ply with the wishes of the king: he sent Christopher von 
Dohna to England (Dec., 1618). as envoy of the Union, to 
advocate before King James the affairs of Sweden. Casimir 
found in Camerarius a zealous supporter of Swedish interests. 
Soon afterwards, probably through the advice of Camerarius, 
the elector asked the King of England to hinder, by means of 
mediation, the renewal of hostilities between Sweden and Den- 
mark. On the restoration of Elfsborg to Sweden, friendship 
between the two northern kingdoms was restored ; but their 
relations to one another and their common relations to the 
affairs of the Protestants in Germany were such, that they con- 
tinued to be influenced more or less by jealousy. 

The time had come that demanded unity on the part of the 
Protestants ; “for with the Bohemian revolution the signal was 
at last given for a great and decisive conflict between the two 
chief interests, which for a century had separated the greater 
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part of the population of Europe into two hostile parties ; and 
as King Ferdinand in his oppressed situation hastened to assure 
himself of the support of the Pope, Spain, and Poland, so also 
the Bohemian Protestants endeavored to make their cause a 
general concern of Protestantism.” With this purpose they 
wrote to Gustavus Adolphus (March 8, 1619), vindicating their 
conduct and urging him to give them counsel and assistance 
and to induce the Netherlands and the Hanse towns to embrace 
their cause. But unity was not easily attainable. Saxony and 
Hesse-Darmstadt continued to hold a doubtful relation to the 
Union, and exerted an influence for the House of Hapsburg 
and against the Protestants. Even the members of the Union 
themselves were not united, and the young and inexperienced 
Elector of the Palatinate had not the capability to be a success- 
ful head and leader of the same. One member, however, if 
not eminently fortunate, manifested, nevertheless, a commend- 
able zeal. In view of the inability of the allies alone to with- 
stand the threatening storm, he urged a general evangelical 
convention for the purpose of forming an alliance, that should 
embrace, as far as possible, all the Protestants of Germany, 
inclusive of the Bohemians; also Holland, England, Protestant 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian kingdoms. In the letter 
which the members of the Union sent to Gustavus Adolphus 
and Christian the Fourth, Casimir saw a step towards more 
intimate relations between the Swedish king and the German 
allies. 

In the diet of the Union in Heilbronn (May, 1619) prepara- 
tions were made for war; the Elector of the Palatinate, Fred- 
eric the Fifth, was given the command-in chief; and the Bohe- 
mians were assured of a “friendly correspondence,” but not 
admitted to alliance. The general convention, proposed by 
Maurice, was to be held in Miilhausen, and Christian the 
Fourth, as prince of the Empire, was invited to participate in its 
negotiations. The allies, in their letter to the King of Sweden, 
referred to the account of the condition of their affairs, made 
to him in 1614; represented the increasing danger to which 
the evangelical estates were subjected by the Catholics, and the 
increasing need of union and defence; and finally expressed 
the hope, that Gustavus Adolphus, as an esteemed evangelical 
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potentate, would consider the approaching peril and not allow 
the enemy any advantages in Sweden; but, on the other hand, 
that he would be willing to support the evangelical cause in 
the future, since there was involved in it “a question of the 
honor of God, the propagation of the gospel, and the main- 
tenance of thousands of souls in the true faith.” They desired 
to maintain meantime an intimate correspondence with him, 
and promised to give him assistance, when he should wish it. 

Ferdinand was chosen Emperor, and Frederic the Fifth 
became King of Bohemia. Casimir had urged Frederic to 
accept the Bohemian crown, hoping thereby to effect an alliance 
between him and the King of Sweden; since they would then 
have the same cause to vindicate, and in the King of Poland a 
common neighbor and a commonenemy. Hitherto the Elector 
of the Palatinate and the other members of the Union had 
refused to ally themselves with Gustavus Adolphus, not wish- 
ing to break with the King of Poland and the Elector of Bran- 
denburg; but, having ascended the throne of Bohemia, Fred- 
eric had thereby put himself in a position hostile to Sigismund, 
whence there was opened a favorable prospect for the Swedish 
alliance. Both parties favored it. In his interview with 
Frederic at Frankfort, Casimir endeavored to persuade him 
to dispatch a commissioner to treat with the Kings of Denmark 
and Sweden in the name of the Union, or of the King of Bohe- 
mia. Casimir was willing to undertake such a mission. That 
they should agree on mutual support in men and money was 
his view of an alliance between the Union or the Bohemian 
king and Sweden. In case of inability to furnish such aid, 
Gustavus Adolphus might invade Livonia, and keep the Polish 
forces employed there. Among the letters which Frederic sent 
from Amberg to the courts with which he stood in friendly 
relations, informing them of his determination to accept the 
Bohemian crown, was one to Gustavus Adolphus, stating that 
he. had not sought the crown of Bohemia, but had determined 
to receive it, in consideration of the danger that threatened 
Germany and the whole evangelical Church, and for the honor 
of God and the extension of the Gospel ; the same letter con- 
tained also a petition for support. The general convention of 
Miilhausen was postponed to meet in Nuremberg in Novem- 
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ber, and before its opening Frederic received a letter from the 
King of Sweden, wherein the latter expressed “ his desire to 
participate in the affairs of the German Protestants,” his appro- 
bation of their preparations for war, and his willingness to fur- 
nish the required assistance. By rendering such assistance he 
would, as Frederic assured him in reply, acquire the especial 
friendship of the King of Bohemia and his allies. The conven- 
tion at Nuremberg lacked energy: it refused to espouse the 
cause of the Bohemians, and in its military preparations 
assumed merely a position of defence, and resolved to continue 
negotiations with the enemy. The discussion on the Swedish 
alliance is said to have been secret, and was probably resultless. 
Frederic determined, however, to send an embassy to Sweden, 
which was intrusted to Casimir in January, 1620. Meanwhile 
Gustavus Adolphus, on receiving the information that Frederic 
had accepted the crown of Bohemia, dispatched Rutgers to 
Prague to congratulate the Estates and the newly elected king ; 
but the more special business of the embassador was to find 
out, and give the King of Sweden, information on the state of 
affairs in Bohemia, that he might determine his course accord- 
ing to the prospects and demands of the circumstances. Were 
these favorable, he wished to enter into more intimate relations 
with the Bohemians and make with them and their allies a 
common cause against Poland. Such a union, it was thought, 
would serve as the basis for a general Protestant alliance. 
Rutgers was instructed to negotiate first with the Elector of 
Saxony, in order to induce him to become an ally of the Prot- 
estants. He departed for Germany about the first of January, 
1620, and a few days later Gustavus Adolphus received Fred- 
eric’s letter from Nuremberg (dated Nov. 14, 1619), containing 
an account of Poland’s hostilities against Silesia, and soliciting 
assistance. At the same time he received several letters from 
John Casimir, which exhorted him to declare formally his 
desire for an alliance with King Frederic, who would then com- 
ply with his wishes. Although he was now determined to 
espouse the cause of the Bohemians and the allied princes of 
Germany, he nevertheless desired King Frederic and his allies, 
through an embassy to Sweden, formally to solicit him to take 
this step and to assure him of their support, in case he should 
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need it; otherwise he would not give up the peace his king- 
dom enjoyed. Shortly afterwards he expressed his astonish- 
ment that the Germans manifested so little interest in this 
matter. He did not need to seek alliance with foreign powers, 
since experience showed that Sweden’s forces in themselves 
were adequate for the nation’s defence ; and, on the other hand, 
he had strong reasons for not wishing to plunge his people into 
war, inasmuch as it seemed improbable that they would soon 
be disturbed by hostilities from Poland, since Sigismund’s 
attention was called to the troubles in Bohemia; yet he was 
not unwilling to invade Livonia, when the term of the Polish 
armistice should have expired ; in fact, was determined “ not to 
take his hand from the common cause.” When, therefore, 
Casimir informed him of the state of affairs in Bohemia and 
asked aid for the Protestants, the king declared that he would 
send them eight cannons and five hundred shot for each. In 
his account of this mission Casimir said, “that it was not 
owing to any lack of good-will on the part of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and still less to any neglect on the part of the commissioner, if 
its result did not correspond to the wishes of King Frederic.” 

Towards the close of April, having failed in the negotiations 
with Saxony, Rutgers arrived in Prague. The pariies of Frederic 
and Ferdinand presented at this time a strong contrast. When 
Frederic accepted the crown, he had counted on the united 
action of the several Protestant powers in behalf of the Bohe- 
mians. In this he had been disappointed ; where he had hoped 
to meet with zealous co-operation, he had only found hesitancy, 
coldness, and indifference; and the power of the nation itself 
was paralyzed by the prominence of its particular interests and 
by the incapacity of the king. The party of Ferdinand, on the 
other hand, had found support among the Catholics every- 
where, who, while the Protestants were manifesting their imbe- 
cility at the convention of Nuremberg, had taken measures to 
strengthen the League and to put on foot an army of 25,000 
men. Frederic received the embassador with extravagant ex- 
pressions of friendship and confidence; and, since the Union 
had refused to espouse the Bohemian cause, he sought to form 
a special alliance with Sweden. The King of Sweden wished 
to learn what conditions the Bohemian court would impose 
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upon those it might seek as allies, but commanded Rutgers not 
to make any agreement, whereby he would place himself or the 
nation under obligations to King Frederic. Gustavus Adolphus 
thus determined to wait for future developments before taking 
a decisive step, and iu this he was confirmed by his embassador 
and by the rapid succession of following events. The clouds 
gathered and broke at last over the Bohemian Protestants in 
the battle of White Mountain. Soon afterwards the unfortu- 
nate king wrote to Gustavus Adolphus, representing the neces- 
sity of union on the part of the Protestants and urging him to 
rescue the evangelical cause. 

The King of England attempted meantime to persuade Chris- 
tian the Fourth to embrace the cause of the Bohemians. 
Christian paid a subsidy of 200,000 rix-dollars, not, however, 
merely because he wished to assist Frederic, but because he 
hoped thereby to take a step towards an alliance with England ; 
for he had already formed the plan of uniting the Protestant 
powers in a confederation. To effect this was the business of 
the Congress of Segeberg (March, 1621). Denmark, England, 
and the Netherlands, as well as a number of German princes, 
were represented ; but Gustavus Adolphus replied to the call, 
that it was impossible for him to send a deputy, and quite as 
impossible to render immediate assistance; since the armistice 
with Poland drew near its end, and it was doubtful whether a 
treaty of peace or a renewal of hostilities would follow. In 
case of peace, as he wrote later, he would hasten to aid the 
allies. They determined to form a defensive alliance ; to organize 
an army of 6,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry, which should not 
only defend Lower Saxony, but also assist the Union. Den- 
mark became the ally of England, and Christian promised to 
pay 100,000 rix-dollars to be used in the interests of Frederic. 
The negotiations between Denmark and the Netherlands were 
not equally successful. Through the Congress a step was taken 
towards a more intimate relation between the powers repre- 
sented. While they were thus negotiating for the advantage 
of Protestantism, the members of the Union made an agreement 
with the Spanish general, Spinola, in which they pledged 
themselves not to aid Frederic, to dissolve their alliance, and 
to withdraw their troops from the Palatinate. The Union 
ended with the assembly in Heilbronn (May, 1621). 
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The renewed hostilities between Sweden and Poland de- 
manded the attention of Gustavus Adolphus during these 
negotiations. After Frederic had been disappointed in his 
expectation of assistance from Denmark and England, he turned 
to Sweden, and revived the project to form a general Protestant 
alliance, with the new feature, that it should be under the 
direction of the Swedish king; and inasmuch as the means 
hitherto employed had been inadequate to restore to Frederic 
his hereditary possessions, it was proposed to transfer the Polish 
war to the Silesian and Moravian frontier, thus compelling the 
Emperor to call his troops from Germany. The King of Swe- 
den was willing, in case he should be duly supported, to under- 
take the execution of this plan. The Netherlands offered a 
subsidy and endeavored to persuade the Venetians, the Ger- 
man princes, and others to give assistance. Camerarius, as 
agent of the Elector of the Palatinate, went to Sweden in the 
autumn of 1628, and found Gustavus Adolphus disposed earn- 
estly to act in the cause of Frederic, yet waiting to assure him- 
self of a greater degree of security from Danish hostility and to 
obtain a more favorable resolution in his behalf from England. 
King James, upon whom under the circumstances much de- 
pended, dispatched an envoy to the King of Sweden; yet 
his relations to Denmark had been such, since the Congress of 
Segeberg, as to make it improbable that he would now sud- 
denly prefer Sweden, especially as the latter power was in- 
volved in a distant private war, and while he saw Denmark 
and Lower Saxony dangerously threatened, and thus under 
greater necessity of arming in their own defence. He sent, 
therefore, another envoy, Anstruther, to Denmark to form an 
alliance for the maintenance of the freedom of the princes and 
estates concerned, rather than for the benefit of the Elector of 
the Palatinate. In answering Anstruther, Christian the Fourth 
said that he was strongly in favor of the alliance and the pro- 
posed war. At the same time, there were present at the Danish 
court embassadors from the Emperor, the King of France, and 
the Elector of Brandenburg. The Emperor wished to induce 
the King of Denmark to remain neutral ; Louis the Thirteenth 
and George William desired to win him for an alliance against 
the House of Hapsburg. The king was willing to accept the 
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latter proposition, but the Council was opposed to hostilities 
with the Emperor, and through their influence Christian was 
compelled to modify his reply to Anstruther (July 27, 1624), 
to the effect that he would not join the alliance nor aid in the 
projected campaign against the Catholics. 

Spens, the English envoy, arrived at the Swedish court in 
August. In addition to his commission from King James, he 
was secretely instructed by Frederic and the Prince of Wales 
not only to solicit Gustavus Adolphus to join an alliance, but 
also to engage in an independent undertaking. They promised 
support. He should transfer the war to Silesia, and confer 
with others on the plan of operations. The king replied (Aug. 
22) that he would energetically begin the undertaking. Oxen- 
stjerna sent the plan of the proposed campaign to Camerarius 
two days later. This was, that all evangelical powers, together 
with France and her allies, should unite in a great alliance 
against the House of Hapsburg; that the King of Sweden 
should have the command-in-chief, and lead the first division 
of the army through Poland. The relation of the Elector of 
Brandenburg to Poland made it improbable that this plan 
would meet with his approval, since in it lay the possibility 
that Prussia might become the seat of war. He favored rather 
a campaign whose chief basis of operations would be on the 
Rhine. To advocate such an undertaking Bellin had been at 
the Danish court, and for the same object he had an interview 
with the King of Sweden, who expressed his willingness to join 
an alliance for the advantage of the Protestant party, and gave 
essentially the same conditions to Brandenburg as he had 
previously given to the Prince of Wales, Frederic, and the 
Netherlands ; and asserted that, notwithstanding the inconven- 
ience of being so far from his kingdom, should the security of 
Sweden be guaranteed to him, he would join with the other 
powers to execute the plan proposed by Brandenburg. In the 
autumn of this year he was endeavoring to obtain allies and 
making other preparations for the undertaking. Brandenburg 
had allied itself with him, and he had a favorable prospect of 
support from other sources. He only awaited, before beginning 
the campaign, the favoring determination of England and 
France and the definite assent of the German princes. 
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While there was for Gustavus Adolphus but a single step to 
actual participation in the German war, he was destined to be 
tripped by Christian of Denmark. Obliged by his Council to 
reject the proposition, through the acceptance of which the 
King of Sweden was rapidly coming to the active leadership of 
the allied Protestant powers, Christian the Fourth was unable 
to suppress his jealousy and remain neutral. In spite of the 
articles of agreement (of 1624) between the two northern king- 
doms, he began negotiations with Poland against Sweden. If 
Christian’s conduct in this was opposed to the named treaty, it 
was in accordance with the determination, which he entertained 
both before and after it, not to let Gustavus Adolphus be- 
come more powerful than he then was. The King of Sweden 
was opposed to war with Denmark for the double reason, that 
it would give a strong ally to his enemy, Poland, and hinder 
the execution of his project against the Emperor. Christian's 
course was not quite plain to himself: particular interests made 
him desire to retain the friendship of the Emperor and Sigis- 
mund ; yet to attempt to do this would be to break with those 
who had offered him the leadership in the proposed alliance 
before turning to Sweden ; and, on the other hand, he saw the 
possibility of defeating the project of Gustavus Adolphus by 
other means than intrigues with the Catholics, especially by 
taking up the negotiations with the other powers where they 
were dropped in July, whereby he hoped to obtain what the 
King of Sweden had conditioned for himself and crowd him 
from his position of influence. With this plan he entered the 
lists, not as Gustavus’ enemy, but as his rival in seeking to 
promote the welfare of the common cause ; and he had hope of 
success from the fact that England had only with unwilling- 
ness and hesitancy sought the King of Sweden for a position 
previously designed for himself. Towards the end of 1624 the 
English court became the centre of important negotiations : 
Gustavus Adolphus urged the formation of the alliance under 
his direction; Christian the Fourth endeavored to elicit from 
the parties of the proposed union the proposition he had once 
rejected. In England’s relations with Sweden King James had 
been little more than a passive spectator of the negotiations 
conducted by Frederic and the Prince of Wales; but, in 
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favoring Denmark, he had even participated in Christian's 
Polish intrigues, and was, therefore, glad of an opportunity to 
exert his influence in behalf of this monarch. Anstruther went 
again to treat with the King of Denmark in January, 1625, and 
before the end of the month he had communicated to James 
the conditions under which Christian was willing to espouse 
the common cause, and made an agreement with him. 

Among the embassadors present at the conference of London, 
which took place at this time, were: Spens for Sweden, Bellin 
for Brandenburg, Rusdorf for the Palatinate. Bellin conferred 
first with the king, and advocated an alliance with Sweden. 
James replied, that he favored the project, but wished to in- 
duce Denmark to participate in it, and that he would consent 
to form the alliance, even in case his attempt to win this king- 
dom should fail. Although in the previous correspondence it 
had been asserted that the King of England desired to employ 
the Danish forces in the undertaking under the leadership of 
Gustavus Adolphus, yet the impression made by these negotia- 
tions on the embassadors was, that James would never consent 
to give the direction of affairs into the hands of the King of 
Sweden, and only awaited a favorable answer from Denmark 
before offering him a subordinate position. Nevertheless, 
towards the end of January, Conway communicated to them 
Buckingham’s assertion, that the king accepted without reserve 
the Swedish proposition ; that he would, without doubt, close 
the alliance ; and that he hoped to effect the accession of Den- 
mark and France. James had instructed Conway to obtain 
Christian’s consent to the leadership of Gustavus Adolphus, 
because he feared that, under the direction of Denmark, neither 
the Hanse towns nor the German princes would participate in 
the Union. The commissioner neglected to act under these in- 
structions, which provided for the recognition of Sweden as 
‘head of the alliance, until the result of Anstruther’s negotia- 
tions with Christian were known in England, and James had 
accepted the conditions, whereby the Danish king became his 
ally. Louis the Thirteenth, although unwilling to become 4 
member of the Union, offered to pay a subsidy of 500,000 livres 
yearly for two years, and to concede to Gustavus Adolphus 
the command-in-chief; still, in order that as large a force as 
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possible might be opposed to the Hapsburg party, he wished 
to induce Christian the Fourth to undertake a separate cam- 
paign, who to this end should receive one half of the promised 
subsidy. The inclination of both France and England to favor 
Denmark, together with Richelieu’s plan, according to which 
these powers were to constitute the absolute authority in all 
negotiations, lessened the Swedish king’s prospect of reaching 
the end at which he aimed; aad the effect of Christian’s in- 
trigues against him became more and more evident, rendering 
the execution of his plan more doubtful. The Congress of 
Lauenburg, the acts of which were in the interests of the Danish 
king, ended March 25, after having resolved that the provinces 
represented should furnish nine times as many troops for the 
defence of the district as were ordinarily demanded of them. 
Christian, who was to have command of these forces, was also 
making preparations in Denmark for a campaign; yet, at the 
same time, the King of Sweden received information from 
Spens and Rusdorf that James accepted his proposition, recog- 
nized his leadership in the Union, and offered to bear one- 
third of the expenses of the war. ‘lhe double dealing on the 
part of the English court, and the desire to conceal it iu the 
resolutions of a general assembly, did not, however, escape 
Gustavus Adolphus. When, therefore, he received news of 
the projected meeting at the Hague in April, he instructed his 
minister in London to inform the king that he would not par- 
ticipate in it; that, if the powers concerned wished to treat 
with him further on the conditions he had already given, they 
might send their commissioners to Stockholm; and that, if 
they desired him to conduct the campaign, they must give him 
full authority to do so according to his own will ; otherwise he 
would have nothing to do with it. 

Affairs were at this time in a very unsettled condition. 
Gustavus Adolphus wrote to Christian the Fourth, March 24, 
expressing his satisfaction with the preparations in Denmark 
to resist the advancing forces of the enemy, asserting that he 
would endeavor to prevent the Poles from aiding the other 
Catholics, and promising to support the Danish undertaking 
when he should have made peace with Sigismund. This decla- 
ration caused Christian great anxiety ; for he had hoped only 
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through intrigue to gain that which the King of Sweden now 
offered of his own accord; and in the negotiations between 
the King of Denmark and George William, the former ex- 
pressed his willingness to give over all his soldiers to Gustavus 
Adolphus. But a proposition was made to support two armies 
of 25,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, which should act inde. 
pendently of one another; one under Gustavus Adolphus 
through Poland to Silesia, the other under Christian the Fourth 
through Germany to the Palatinate. Favoring this proposition, 
and fearing to assume the responsibility which the direction of 
the whole undertaking would impose upon him, Christian dis- 
patched an envoy to Stockholm to offer the King of Sweden 
the whole Danish army, in case he should prefer to abandon 
the campaign rather than to consent to the proposed division 
of forces, demanding as compensation only the payment of the 
amount expended in its enlistment. The king replied that he 
did not intend to withdraw from the common cause, but, under 
certain conditions, was willing to engage in the war, in accord- 
ance with the plan of the allies for supporting two armies of 
equal strength. Notwithstanding his manifested anxiety, the 
King of Denmark was hereafter disinclined to continue the 
negotiations, and desired to cast the burden of them on the 
Elector of Brandenburg. Gustavus Adolpbus received the 
news that King James had rejected his proposition, on account 
of its too great demands, and further correspondence convinced 
him that the hope of carrying out his project must be aban- 
doned. He turned his attention from Denmark to Poland, and, 
the armistice with Sigismund having ended in March, made a 
successful campaign on the Duna the following summer. 

After James had rejected the Swedish proposition, the Nether- 
lands became the determinative power in the anti-Hapsburg 
party, and the policy of this nation was determined not only 
by its relations to the Emperor and the Protestant powers, but 
also by those which it sustained to Spain. A more extensive 
alliance than that proposed in 1624 was desired ; an alliance 
against the entire House of Hapsburg. In the east, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the princes and Estates of Germany should con- 
stitute one part of the Union; while England, France, and the 
Netherlands should form the other part. Casper von Vossbergen, 
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who had been commissioned to negotiate with the eastern 
powers, was unable to accomplish anything in Copenhagen, on 
account of the irresolution of the king. In Riga he met the 
Swedish envoy, Salvius, who informed him that, when Gus- 
tavus Adolphus should have ended the war in which he was 
engaged, he would turn against the League and the oppressors 
of the Protestants in the Empire. The King of Sweden replied 
to Vossbergen’s letter, that had the communication been made 
to him before he left Sweden, he might have rendered the 
assistance required, which he was now prevented from doing by 
the business of a campaign. He instructed Rutgers, his minis- 
ter at the Hague, in accordance with Vossbergen’s request, to 
treat with the other powers on the scheme of the alliance. 
Shortly afterwards, while the king was encamped before 
Mitau, Adolphus Frederic of Mecklenburg dispatched an en- 
voy, who informed him of the critical state of affairs in Lower 
Saxony, requested aid, and asked him to come to Germany in 
person. Gustavus Adolphus assured the envoy of his good- 
will towards the duke, but was unable to assist him before the 
following summer, when, should it be desired, he would make 
a campaign in his behalf with a portion of his army. He 
urged the duke to procure the means necessary for the support 
of the expedition, and to this end advised an alliance with Hol- 
land. He also counselled the German princes to sustain Chris- 
tian the Fourth, and suggested that they should make him 
Emperor. He nevertheless remained by his former plan, and 
began again to entertain hopes of being able to lead the allied 
army against the Catholics; consequently, on the death of 
James, he dispatched Gabriel Oxenstjerna to England, hoping 
to find in King Charles as earnest a supporter of Sweden’s 
interests as he had had in Charles, the Prince of Wales. But 
the tide of English politics had turned. In September an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance was formed between England and 
the Netherlands. Rusdorf sought to effect an extension of it 
to Denmark and Sweden, but without result, inasmuch as the 
attention of the allies was no longer directed chiefly to the 
affairs of Germany, but towards Spain. However, much, there- 
fore, they may have desired a union of the eastern powers, an 
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alliance with France appeared to them of vastly more impor- 
tance. 

The energetic politics of the Bourbons disappeared for a 
time from France, on the death of Henry the Fourth. The 
ability of Maria de’ Medici was not equal to the task of govern- 
ment, and she sought support in closer relations with Spain. 
France fell into apparent indifference to the progress of the 
Emperor, which left him undisturbed by the French to extend 
his conquests in Germany, establish his influence in Switzer. 
land and Italy, and undertake the subjugation of Holland. 
August, 1624, Richelieu took the reins of government. His 
plan wus to employ, by a system of cunning negotiations, the 
enemies of the House of Hapsburg to obstruct its progress 
without bringing France itself into open hostility with it. 
“The renewed alliance between Holland and France, the mar- 
riage of the English Crown Prince with the Princess Henrietta, 
the expulsion of the Austrians from Graubunden, together 
with the deliverance of Valtelline from the papal troops, which 
in accordance with the treaty of Avignon (1623) had it in pos- 
session—these were the immediate results of that policy 
which led France back to the course followed by Francis the 
First and Henry the Fourth.” (Hammarstrand.) It was to 
Richelieu a matter of comparatively little importance whether 
Christian the Fourth or Gustavus Adolphus should assume the 
command of the Protestant army, provided only that it should 
be successful against the Emperor. 

The convention at the Hague met in November, and, Decem- 
ber 9, an alliance was formed between Denmark, England, and 
the Netherlands. Through the illness and death of Rutgers, 
the Swedish interests were left without a representative, and 
Sweden was not included; nor were all the efforts of Bucking- 
ham and the English court adequate to persuade France to 
participate in it. Among other things, the articles of agree- 
ment conditioned, that the allies should support an army, con- 
sisting of from 20,000 to 80,000 infantry and from 7,000 to 
8,000 cavalry ; that England should pay monthly 800,000, and 
the Netherlands 50,000 florins; that England should strengthen 
her fleet; that the Netherlands should so increase its army as 
to prevent its territory from becoming the basis of hostile 
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operations against Denmark ; and that they should continue in 
arms until peace was re-established in Germany. Since James 
had rejected the Swedish proposition, because its demands 
were too great, his promise to give a monthly subsidy of 
800,000 florins, which everybody, except perhaps the King of 
Denmark, believed the nation unable and unwilling to pay, 
appeared to Gustavus Adolphus like an insult, and removed 
all ground for the hope, which the allies still entertained, of 
persuading him to join the alliance. Camerarius’ mission to 
Stockholm was, therefore, without result. 

In the summer of 1626 Gustavus Adolphus transferred the 
seat of the Polish war to Prussia. This placed the Elector of 
Brandenburg in a doubtful position; for he feared that hos- 
tility to Poland would result in the loss of this province, and 
that an attempt to resist the Swedish arms would make it the 
scene of actual warfare, ending in its unconditional subjuga- 
tion; while, by judicious neutrality and mediation, he hoped 
to obviate hostilities altogether, or remove them to some place 
outside of his dominion. Sigismund requested him to send 
troops against the Swedes, but Gustavus Adolphus reminded 
him of the allegiance which he owed, as a Protestant prince, to 
that party. He determined to avoid a breach with either, and 
was consequently neither a declared enemy nor a reliable friend 
of one or the other. The government of Kénigsberg accepted the 
conditions of neutrality proposed by the King of Sweden, and 
pledged itself to allow no hostilities to be exercised, during 
the war, from its harbor or territory against him or his king- 
dom. He, on the other hand, promised the inhabitants freedom 
of trade and the undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and 
revenues. Between Denmark and Mansfield, the Emperor, 
King Sigismund, and Gustavus Adolphus, George William 
was in doubt which way to turn. His interest in the govern- 
ment of Prussia, and the relation of that province to the two 
hostile kings, limited him, however, to two alternatives. Early 
in 1627 he agreed upon an armistice with the King of Sweden, 
but it soon became evident that he would not abide by its con- 
ditions ; it failed to meet with the approval of the King of 
Poland. Of Sigismund’s commands to him, either to retake 
Pillau or to send all of his troops to the Polish headquarters, 
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the one was quite as difficult to execute as the other. He 
nevertheless attempted the latter, and thus cast himself once 
more into the arms of Sweden’s enemy. This, however, con- 
tributed little to render his position more satisfactory to him- 
self. Threatened, on the one hand, by the Swedish forces, 
which, since his attempt to reinforce the Polish army, had cast 
upon Prussia the burden of supporting a campaign, and with 
the loss of that province by the Poles, on the other, he was by 
no means in a condition to manifest strong inclinations towards 
either party. He opened negotiations with the King of Sweden 
in July, which led to a treaty about the middle of August, 
according to which Brandenburg was to remain neutral. It 
was renewed October 26. 

The events which happened meantime in Germany were of 
such a character as to give to the Swedish negotiations that fol- 
lowed them a feature, which, if it was found in those that pre- 
ceded, was by no means their only feature. Mansfield’s army 
was destroyed ; Christian the Fourth had suffered the inglorious 
defeat of Lutter; the imperialists were advancing towards the 
Baltic and the Danish peninsula; and that plan had been devel- 
oped through which the Emperor hoped to become the head of 
the predominant naval power in the north. The effect of this 
defeat on the princes of North Germany was to banish all 
thoughts of further alliance with the Emperor’s enemies. Meck- 
lenburg, however, was occupied by Christian’s troops, and 
obliged to hold to Denmark, although with little hope of find- 
ing there relief from the danger which became ever more threat- 
ening. Adolphus Frederic sent, therefore, to the King of Swe- 
den, urging him to place one or two men-of-war before the port 
of Wismar; to which the king replied, that he was willing to 
assist the duke or the common cause, but hesitated to comply 
with the request, because he could not see that any benefit 
would arise from it. At the same time he advised that an 
alliance be formed between those powers whose territory bor- 
dered on the Baltic, and complained of the wavering and irres- 
olute conduct of the German princes. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg manifested hereafter a faithful allegiance to the Protestant 
party, and more especially to the King of Sweden, hoping still 
to prevent his territory from falling into the hands of the 
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enemy. In the negotiations which he opened with Gustavus 
Adolphus, in the summer of 1627, the king showed a willing- 
ness to comply with his wish, but desired more definite infor- 
mation in regard to his plan, and, therefore, ordered Baner, who 
was residing at Lubeck to further negotiations, to confer with 
Adolphus Frederic in this matter. The result of this interview 
was: the duke declared his adherence to Gustavus Adolphus, 
requested that he should send a Swedish garrison to Wismar, 
and asserted that nothing could be accomplished in the way of 
the proposed confederation. While the king recognized that 
in garrisoning Wismar he would diminish his army, and in 
effect be engaging in war against the Emperor, this step was 
urged, on the other hand, by the special interest of his kingdom 
in excluding the Catholics from the Baltic, and by his desire to 
prevent the King of Denmark from taking possession of the 
city. He wished to send more than the few hundred men re- 
quested, in order that the duke might be effectually assisted 
rather than merely seem to be helped. He had ordered soldiers 
to be in readiness for the undertaking at Stockholm, and agreed 
upon conditions, under which the city should be garrisoned, 
when he learned through Baner’s letter (August, 1627), “ that 
the government of Wismar would not permit the Duke of 
Mecklenburg to place a garrison in the city.” It had received 
assistance from another source: Lubeck had sent two companies 
“to protect the city against its own sovereign.” The proud and 
independent spirit of the Hanse towns had not been broken, 
which led Wismar to refuse to accept a garrison from a foreign 
power, when it could receive the same from another member of 
the League, and by it the King of Sweden was prevented from 
doing that which he did a few months later in supporting 
Stralsund. 

Seeing the hopelessness of his undertaking after the battle 
of Lutter, Christian the Fourth turned to Sweden for assistance. 
After several unsuccessful petitions, he described to the king 
(September 12, 1627) the desperate condition of his affairs, the 
success of the League, and the desertion of his allies, stating, 
at the same time, that he could see no means of security, ex- 
cept in the alliance of the two northern kingdoms. He desired 
Gustavus Adolphus to invade Germany in the interests of the 
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common cause, and to send immediately seven or eight war 
vessels to blockade the ports of Lubeck, Wismar, Stettin, and 
Stralsund, and promised assistance in return, if it should be 
wished. Since the King of Sweden had come to see the im- 
possibility of making peace with the Emperor, this last friendly 
act of Christian the Fourth was by no means unwelcome. He 
wrote to him in October: “We have been able to see plainly 
that the design of the papal league has been directed towards 
the Baltic, now through direct, now through indirect attempts 
to subdue the Netherlands, the kingdom of Sweden, finally 
also Denmark. To this end not only force has been employed, 
but also plots and intrigue. We now learn that the new 
admiralship of the imperti Romani was offered to your High- 
ness, together with the proposition to relinquish the Sound 
against the indemnification of the expenses of the war; so 
have also propositions been made to us recently underhand to 
ally ourself with the Emperor against your Highness, in which 
ease they would not only help us toa perpetual peace with 
the King of Poland and the Polish crown and to permanent 
possession of Livonia and Prussia, but would also confer upon 
us the throne of Denmark as a fief of the Emperor, and much 
more of the like, intending by such intrigues to hinder our 
mutual alliance.” He wrote thus immediately after arriving in 
Sweden from the campaign of 1627, and urged that both par- 
ties should make preparations, during the winter, for their 
defence and for the maintenance of their power in the north. 
While the aspect of affairs in Denmark was becoming contin- 
ually more hopeless, through the advance of the enemy in Jut- 
land and the discord among the authorities of government, 
Gustavus Adolphus dispatched Rasch and Baner to induce the 
king to send an embassy to Stockholm, for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating an alliance between the two kingdoms. Christian the 
Fourth had already (October 15) commissioned Christian Frieze 
and Tage Tott to undertake such a mission; but, after the arri- 
val of the Swedish envoys, in December, he gave them other 
instructions, in which he recounted the course of his misfor- 
tunes, and solicited assistance, in consideration of the fact that 
the danger threatened alike both kingdoms. A treaty of alli- 
ance between Denmark and Sweden was framed at Stockholm, 
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January 4, 1628. It conditioned, among other things, that the 
King of Sweden should send the King of Denmark eight men- 
of-war, with eleven hundred men and a specified number of 
guns, furnished with all the equipments necessary for service, 
which should be supported by Sweden; that these vessels 
should serve the King of Denmark five months yearly, but 
should only be employed in the Baltic; that the Swedish vice- 
admiral, who should have them in command, should be subor- 
dinate in authority to the King of Denmark; that, should the 
defence of his kingdom demand them, the King of Sweden 
might recall a part or all of them, having promised that, in 
ease he could furnish more than eight and the King of Den- 
mark should desire them, they should be at the disposal of the 
latter; that these vessels should not be separated, except on 
special occasions, and then only with the consent of the vice- 
admiral; that they should not be employed against any Hanse- 
atic city, except where such city should undertake hostilities 
against Denmark, and then only under the Danish flag. The 
King of Denmark, on the other hand, should make war on all 
pirates and other vessels hostile to the King of Sweden, and 
prevent all ships from sailing through Danish waters to Dant- 
zic, except where they had a pass from Gustavus Adolphus. 
Each king should inform the other of all his endeavors to make 
peace with the enemy, and allow him to participate in the 
negotiations. 

In the numerous restrictions which Christian the Fourth 
placed upon his commissioners, he gave unmistakable expres- 
sion to the jealousy with which he had long regarded Gustavus 
Adolphus. To have the Baltic securely and exclusively in 
their power, was a thought common to both; to have the chief 
authority in maintaining and directing this supremacy, was an 
object for the personal ambition of each. Their individual 
interests ina common end were the source of jealousy. suspi- 
cion, and mistrust; the threatened loss of the object of their 
common interest led to alliance. Christian did not, however, 
cease to hesitate and make restrictions. He refused, at first, to 
ratify the treaty as drawn up by the commissioners; but 
changed some points, and excluded others. Among the latter 
Were those in regard to the traffic with Dantzic, which was 
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chiefly in the hands of the French, English, and Dutch, whom 
he feared to injure by depriving them of this trade. But Gus- 
tavus Adolphus informed him that he could not receive assist- 
ance from Sweden until he had ratified the entire treaty, and, 
in February, sent John Sparre to Copenhagen to persuade him 
to do this, holding out, as inducement, the promise that he 
would then espouse the cause of Denmark and enter into open 
hostility with the Emperor. It received the signature of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in Stockholm, April 28; that of Christian the 
Fourth in Copenhagen, May 19. There is, however, a letter 
from the King of Denmark, dated April 7, in which he ex- 
pressed his willingness to ratify the treaty in its original form, 
thus making Denmark and Sweden allies. 

Gustavus Adolphus left Stockholm April 30, and sailed 
from the port of Nyhamn for Prussia, May 1; but adverse 
winds compelled him to seek shelter by the little island of 
Wigsten. While here, the ship “ Regnbogen,” sent by the 
admiral in command of the Swedish fleet before Dantzic, 
brought him a copy of the petition for powder, which the Coun- 
cil of Stralsund had sent to that city, together with the answer 
of the Dantzic magistrate, in which he acknowledged his obli- 
gations, as a member of the Hanseatic League, to give Stral- 
sund all possible aid, but added that an express prohibition of 
the King and Estates of Poland prevented the city from send- 
ing the required support. In answer to this indirect request, 
the King of Sweden sent one thousand pounds of powder to 
Stralsund and a letter to the Council, in which he reminded 
them of the mutual interest of their city and his kingdom in 
the cause of freedom and religion, regretted the danger that 
threatened their security and independence, exhorted them to 
defend their liberty and the evangelical faith, and promised to 
give further assistance, when they should require it. Thus, 
with this first support given to the city of Stralsund, the war 
between Sweden and the Emperor was begun, and there only 
remained to be determined, on the part of Sweden, where, 
when, and how it should be continued. Henceforth, until he 
embarked in the great undertaking, the attention of Gustavus 
Adolphus was dire¢ted to preparations for the invasion of Ger- 
many, to the discussions of the Council and Estates of the 
kingdom, to negotiations for alliance with foreign powers. 
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When, in 1626, the King of Sweden was informed of Chris- 
tian’s defeat, he feared that the imperialists would advance to 
the Baltic and begin hostilities against him, and ordered his 
Council (September 4) to make preparations to avert this dan- 
ger. The events which followed—the conquests in Lower 
Saxony, the subjugation of a part of Denmark, the disorder in 
the internal affairs of this kingdom—confirmed this fear, and 
gave rise to his remark to Axel Oxenstjerna : “ We can scarcely 
avoid becoming involved in this war, since the danger comes 
daily nearer ;” and that to the committee of the Estates, that 
they had nothing to expect but the complete ruin of the king- 
dom or a long and burdensome war. Oxenstjerna expressed 
the same opinion not long afterwards. It was not a doubted 
question among the Swedes, that, if their garrison remained in 
Stralsund, hostilities between Sweden and the Emperor were 
unavoidable, and it was not less firmly believed that he in- 
tended to overthrow the Protestants in the north, and that an 
invasion of Sweden was sure to follow the conquest of Den- 
mark, regardless of the question of Stralsund’s garrison. 
Whether this would have been the consequence of his com- 
plete triumph over Denmark may be doubted, but the belief 
that it was impossible to avoid war with him, was naturally 
taken as the ground of political action, and led to the question, 
whether the borders of Sweden should be made the line of 
defence for that kingdom, or its safety vindicated by means of 
an offensive war in the territory of the enemy. The already 
mentioned committee of the Estates advised the king to transfer 
the seat of war to foreign soil; and early in the same year 
(1627), during his conference with Knesebeck and Winter, 
Oxenstjerna showed how it would be more advantageous to 
make war with the imperialists in Prussia than to allow them 
to carry out their intention of invading Sweden. Towards the 
end of the year, while the king entertained the plan of making 
an expedition to Germany the following summer, he sought 
the opinion of the Council on the same question, and received 
the same advice as that given by the committee of the Estates. 
After the proposed expedition of 1629 had been abandoned, 
the relations between Sweden and the Emperor continued such 
a8 to confirm the king’s belief in the unavoidableness of hos- 
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tilities. He was determined to invade Germany the next sum. 
mer, and assembled the Council at the castle in Upsala (Octo- 
ber 27) to discuss the proposed undertaking ; not, however, 
because he doubted the propriety of his resolution, but because 
he foresaw the possibility of failure in its execution, and, in 
such case, the disposition of the Council and the people to cast 
the blame on him; he wished to give them the freedom of 
opposition beforehand, that they might not assume it afterwards, 
and that, in case of an unfortunate result, the responsibility 
might devolve, at least partly, upon them. After having ad- 
vanced a long list of arguments for either side, they resolved 
unanimously to advise the undertaking. 

Out of the foregoing arose another question ; one on which 
Gustavus Adolphus and Axel Oxenstjerna entertained opposite 
views ; namely, whether they should make the war against the 
Emperor offensive in Poland and defensive in Germany, or vice 
versa. The Council left its determination to the king, with, 
however, an expression of opinion in favor of Germany as thé 
seat of offensive war. Although he had little hope of being 
able to make peace with Sigismund, he was, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to carry the war to Germany, and to maintain an army 
for defence in Prussia. In the autumn of 1628, after various 
fruitless attempts to end the hostilities with Poland, he began to 
form plans and make preparations for a campaign against the 
Emperor in the spring. This failed to meet with the approval of 
Oxenstjerna, who saw the apparent inadequacy of the means to 
the end; and, in November, he wrote to the Council that he 
desired to find some way of escape from the affairs of Stralsund, 
Germany, and Denmark. In a letter to the king, a few days 
later, he gave his reasons for wishing to carry on an offensive 
war in Poland, rather than in Germany. However highly Gus- 
tavus Adolphus may have valued the advice and counsel of his 
great minister, in this case he was not persuaded by it; and in 
reply sent him his reasons for holding the contrary opinion. 
He remained by his former plan, and continued, in the spring 
of 1629, his preparations for its execution, when the rapid 
movements of the Emperor changed the state of affairs. After 
Ferdinand had ended his war with Christian the Fourth by the 
treaty of Lubeck, he sent an army to join the Poles. This 
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brought the Swedes in Prussia into a critical position, since a 
considerable number of their troops had been sent home the 
preceding autumn to be employed in the German campaign. 
They were also embarrassed by the fickle and unreliable Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, who seemed disposed to break his treaty 
of neutrality with Sweden. “This impending danger demanded 
the presence of Gustavus Adolphus and persuaded him to post- 
pone the intended expedition to Germany.” The execution of 
his plan was not abandoned, but merely delayed. ‘ Mean- 
while, by his military genius, which especially under critical 
circumstances always presented itself in its full superiority, he 
was able to check the progress of the Poles and imperialists in 
Prussia; and, during the summer, through the mediation of 
France, England, and Brandenburg, negotiations were begun, 
which finally (September 26, 1629) led to the six-years’ armis- 
tice of Stumsdorff.” By this he was relieved from the Polish 
war, which would have embarrassed him in his proposed cam- 
paign in Germany. 

The chief motive by which the Elector of Brandenburg was 
persuaded to engage in this work of mediation was the desire 
to improve his own condition ; for, as soon as the already men- 
tioned agreement had been concluded between him and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Poles began to demand that Prussia should 
participate in the war against the Swedes, and encamped their 
troops as much as possible within its borders. To be freed 
from this oppression, he undertook to negotiate peace between 
the hostile parties. He began with the consent of Gustavus 
Adolphus, but finally carried his zeal in mediation so far that 
he aroused distrust nct only among the Swedes, but also among 
the inhabitants of Kénigsberg, who believed that he was 
endeavoring to betray the city into the hands of the Polish 
forces; and in the campaign of 1629 the King of Sweden felt 
the necessity of guarding against hostilities from Brandenburg. 
But George William found his circumstances little more satis- 
factory after the treaty of Stumsdorff than before it. He, like 
the other more powerful Protestant princes, had come to regard 
with disapprobation the proposed expedition of the Swedish 
king to Germany, and, as a final act in his character of medi- 
ator, sought to persuade him, in the spring of 1630, to abandon 
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it. The commissioners, to whom this undertaking was in- 
trusted in May, had their first interview with the king in July 
at Stettin, and failed, as they would have done had they met 
him in Stockholm. 

The power and influence of Saxony among the German 
States made it a desirable ally for either party. When, there- 
fore, in 1629, the power of the Emperor was at its height, and 
the Edict of Restitution had been published, threatening the 
adherents of the evangelical faith everywhere, and it was 
desired to rouse them to a united effort of resistance, the King 
of Sweden wrote to the Elector of Saxony, vindicating his con- 
duct in supporting Stralsund, offering his advice and assistance, 
and asking for more definite information in regard to Saxony’s 
relation to the Emperor and to the Protestant princes. These 
letters, written in April and May, remained unanswered. 
During the negotiations of the following June, conducted by 
Peter Meyer, John George declared his unwillingness either to 
take up arms to support the King of Sweden or to aid him 
with a subsidy. The hope that Germany would be healed of 
all her ills by the Diet of Ratisbon, made the elector disinclined 
to treat with Gustavus Adolphus; whence the negotiations, 
that were begun shortly before his landing, were also fruitless, 
as were all his efforts to form an alliance with Saxony. The 
opinion generally entertained at the time, that he stood in 
secret correspondence with the evangelical Estates of Germany, 
was without foundation. 

The Dukes of Mecklenburg wished to continue their friendly 
relations with the King of Sweden, and this was to him nota 
matter of indifference; for he wished to begin his campaign 
through their territory. Soon after their expulsion, Adolphus 
Frederic wrote, asking the king to intercede in his behalf; to 
which the latter replied, that, were there any possibility of 
effecting anything, he would willingly comply with the request, 
but feared that both would thereby become the objects of ridi- 
cule and further indignities. And in the autumn of 1629 he 
sent Adam Beer to Lubeck with a memorial, wherein he urged 
the duke to secure the co-operation of the several Estates, obtain 
possession of certain fortified places, and collect means for the 
support of an army. The memorial was received in Lubeck, 
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December 15, 1629, after the death of Beer, when the Swedish 
agent in Hamburg was authorized to conduct the negotiations, 
which, as well as those undertaken somewhat later by Rasch, 
were without important result. 

Since the term of the treaty of 1614 between Sweden and 
the Netherlands expired in April, 1629, Gustavus Adolphus 
wished to form a new and closer alliance in its stead, but the 
war with Spain and the debts of the country presented obsta- 
cles. In the proposed union, the parties interested should seek 
to maintain their rights and privileges, as well as their power 
in the Baltic and North Sea; and to re-establish the princes 
and Estates of North Germany in their former condition. 
Should peaceable means be inadequate to the attainment of 
this end before the following June, they should then attempt 
the same by force of arms; in which case Gustavus Adolphus, 
who should have the command-in-chief, should furnish 20,000 
infantry and 8,000 cavalry, fit out a fleet of 50 vessels, assist 
the Netherlands with 4,000 men, and grant them freedom of 
trade everywhere, except with the ports he had blockaded ; 
while they, on the other hand, should furnish and support twelve 
men-of-war and 4,000 soldiers, and pay a monthly subsidy of 
40,000 rix-dollars. These conditions were afterwards slightly 
modified, but the relations of the Netherlands to Spain and the 
Empire led them to meet the advances of Gustavus Adolphus 
with indifference. After the campaign of 1629 they were more 
inclined to accede to his wishes, but during the negotiations 
difficulties presented themselves which rendered all attempts 
fruitless ; such as the scarcity of money, the debts of the State, 
the dissatisfaction of the merchants with the conditions of trade 
in Prussia; and notwithstanding the king’s endeavors to re- 
move these difficulties, Camerarius wrote, February 4, 16380, 
“that his sovereign had entered into no union with the Nether- 
lands, which would give the common cause support.” In spite 
of Oxenstjerna’s negotiations, dissatisfaction continued, and 
the Dutch saw in the expected cessation of hostilities with 
Spain the possibility of becoming wholly indifferent to an 
alliance with Sweden. 

In order to procure assistance in England, Gustavus Adolphus 
entered into correspondence with a number of influential Eng- 
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lishmen, who promised to use their influence with the king in 
his behalf; yet, on account of the continued hostility between 
king and parliament, he had little reason to expect aid in this 
quarter, notwithstanding Charles’ professions of friendship and 
avowed interest in the Protestant party. 

While the vessels designed for the support of Christian the 
Fourth were ready to be sent to Denmark, an envoy informed 
Gustavus Adolphus that the alliance between Stralsund and 
Sweden had been ratified, and requested aid in men and am- 
munition. The fact that the imperialists had turned their at- 
tention from the Danish peninsula to that city and the coast of 
Pomerania, and the consequent ability of Christian to defend 
his kingdom without foreign assistance, led the King of Sweden 
to comply with the request; for which purpose he sent to 
Stralsund the vessels with which he had intended to assist Den- 
mark, and thereby failed to fulfill the conditions of his treaty 
with that kingdom. Towards the end of the year (1628), an 
agreement was formed between the Swedish and Danish crowns, 
probably for the re-establishment of that point of the previous 
alliance which conditioned that neither party should make 
peace with its enemies without allowing the other to participate 
in the negotiations. The King of Denmark had long sought a 
personal interview with Gustavus Adolphus, which he finally 
obtained February 20, 1629, at the parsonage of Ulfsbeck. 
But he made no proposition, and simply asked for two or three 
vessels; not, however, because they were needed, but “ad 
augendam famam.” The King of Sweden, on the other hand, 
proposed, that they should make an agreement in regard to the 
negotiations of Lubeck and the means for obtaining a general 
peace, and that they should form an alliance. To the first 
point Christian replied that he had sent his conditions to the 
Emperor and could not depart from them ; to the second, that 
it would be necessary for him to obtain the consent of the 
Estates before an alliance between Denmark and Sweden could 
be formed. He also maintained that his inactivity was neces- 
sitated by his want of means. Gustavus Adolphus wrote an 
account of this meeting to Axel Oxenstjerna, which he closed 
with, “ Summa, parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” The 
negotiations of Lubeck were ended without his participation 
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in them, and Denmark had, hereafter, but little influence on 
the development and execution of his plans. 

However much the King of Sweden may have desired to 
ally himself with other Protestant powers, he had no hope of 
receiving from any of them as ample assistance as France was 
able to give; yet it was evident that, while there was a possi- 
bility that Christian’s undertaking would end successfully, 
Louis the Thirteenth would not be earnestly desirous to form 
an alliance with Gustavus Adolphus. France stood in open 
hostility with Spain; yet by the insurrection of La Rochelle, 
the King was prevented from carrying on war against that na- 
tion, and the intrigues of the ultra-Catholic party compelled him 
to close the treaty of Barcelona Not long afterwards France 
and Spain became allies against England and the Huguenots. 
After he had ended the siege of La Rochelle, drawn by his in- 
terest in the Mantua succession, Louis undertook a campaign to 
Italy, which led to the league of Venice in 1629, between 
France, the Pope, Venice, Savoy, and the Duke of Mantua. 
By the treaty of Susa the war between France and England 
was ended, but dangers had gathered in another quarter. 
Christian the Fourth had played out his réle; the Emperor was 
victorious in Germany ; Arnim had led an army to Prussia, in 
order to keep Gustavus Adolphus employed there; 10,000 men 
had been sent to aid the Spanish against the Dutch; a third 
army of 20,000 men had been sent through Graubunden and 
Valtelline to join the Spanish forces in Italy; and the Duke of 
Mantua found himself hard pressed by the enemy. Under 
these circumstances, Richelieu, after having seen the failure of 
the King of Denmark, looked for an ally in the North against 
the Emperor. Of England the Emperor’s enemies could expect 
no support, and France saw in Sweden the only power through 
which the anti-Hapsburg party could receive assistance. 

While France was at war with England, Lars Nilsson arrived 
in Paris; but his mission had no result, except to convince the 
King that Gustavus Adolphus wished to enter into closer rela- 
tions with him; but in the negotiations of 1629 there first be- 
gan to be entertained hopes of an alliance. 

After the Polish armistice had been closed, Charnacé was 
induced to go to Sweden, where he had an interview with the 
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King, November 21. That the King of France had not in- 
tended in these negotiations to form an alliance with Sweden, 
may be seen from the fact that he had furnished his envoy with 
no instructions to this end; he wished to learn the opinion and 
plans of Gustavus Adolphus regarding the affairs in Germany, 
as a preparation for negotiating with a commissioner, whom he 
wished the King of Sweden to send to France. It was deter- 
) mined to send Charles Bauer to Paris, a resolution that was 
afterwards changed an account of the superior advantages 
which the King thought the Hague offered as the place for fu- 
ture negotiations. He sent his conditions to Louis by Charnacé, 
and asked him to send a commissioner to the Hague to treat 
with Camerarius. As the French envoy was about to leave 
Denmark, he received instructions to continue the negotiations 
with Sweden. The King of France had meantime begun nego- 
tiations with the German princes and Switzerland, in order 
to incite them to resistance against the Emperor; and had also 
begun to make extensive preparations for active participation 
in the war. In connection with this attempt to arouse Germany 
and Switzerland was the determination to secure Sweden by 
an alliance for the same end ;* for when the instructions for 
Charnacé were given (Dec. 18, 1629), news had not yet been 
received in France of his interview with Gustavus Adolphus 
and the Council. The envoy returned to Sweden, and re- 
opened negotiations in Stockholm. One circumstance which 
tended to give them a peculiar character was that Richelieu 
sought to use Gustavus Adolphus in the execution of his own 
individual plans, while at the same time the King of Sweden 





*“T) intention de sa majesté est, que Charnacé engage le roi de Suéde 4 
s’occuper sérieusement des affaires d’Allemagne, autant pour délivrer les états et 
princes de l’empire de la tyrannie des Espagnols, qu’ 4 cause de la jalousie qu'il 
doit éprouver de voir s’approcher de ses frontiéres une maison qui aspire a la 
monarchie universelle, et dont l’ambition n’ a d'autres bornes que celles qu'elle 
trouve dans une forte et puissante résistance. C’est dans ce dessein que sa majesté 
a fait rassembler en Champagne une armée de 40,000 hommes, et une autre d’égale 
force en Italie, pour les opposer aux armes de |’Autriche; sa majesté trés chré- 
tienne, désirant faire le roi chef de cette glorieuse entreprise, lui offre, pour les 
frais de la guerre, un subside annuel de six cent mille francs; si neanmoins le 
roi de Suéde exigeait un subside de neuf cent mille francs, Charnacé y consentirait 
a la derniére extrémité.”—Charnacé’s instructions, see Flassau, Histoire générale 
de la diplomatie Francaise, II, 383. 
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sought in an alliance with France means for the attainment of 
an end upon which his eye had long been fixed. Charnacé’s 
flattering representations of the state of feeling in Germany 
towards Gustavus Adolphus failed to have the desired effect. 
This interview was fruitless). February 20, he began negotia- 
tions with Swedish commissioners. Certain articles of alliance 
were drawn up: Sweden should make a campaign in Germany, 
and France should furnish pecuniary support. Specified ends 
to be gained were: the re-establishment of the German Estates 
in their ancient freedom and rights, the driving back of the im- 
perialists, and the security of commerce. The Catholic or 
Protestant service, wherever existing, should be left undis- 
turbed ; efforts should be made to extend the alliance by in- 
ducing other princes and Estates to join it, and the League 
should remain neutral. Gustavus Adolphus had various rea- 
sons for not wishing to ratify these articles, but chief among 
them seems to have been the demand that he should send an 
envoy to France, in order there to conclude a more definite 
agreement on the number of troops with which Sweden should 
carry on the war, according to which Louis would determine 
the amount of his subsidies. On this they could not agree; 
and although the amount of the offered subsidy was afterwards 
increased, the King of Sweden regarded it, nevertheless, still 
as insufficient compensation for submitting to the conditions 
proposed. A little later, while Charnacé was in Denmar': 
Swedish commissioners undertook to continue the negotiations, 
but found him less disposed than heretofore to form an alliance, 
and even unwilling to consent to the articles previously framed. 
The compliance on the part of Sweden, where objections had 
been made, only called forth from the French envoy other rea- 
sons for avoiding an agreement. The conduct of Charnacé in 
these negotiations caused Gustavus Adolphus to doubt that, 
through his mediation, he should be able to close an alliance 
with the King of France, and persuaded him to send Lars 
Nilsson to treat with that monarch directly, or with his minis- 
ter; but before Nilsson's first interview with Richelieu, the 
King of Sweden had begun his conquests in Germany. 

In this connection may be mentioned the negotiations of 
Sweden and France with the Venetian republic. Gustavus. 
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Adolphus dispatched Wolmar Farensbach, in November, 1628, 
to form an alliance with Bethlem Gabor. On his way to Tran- 
sylvania he visited Mantua, where he sought to induce the 
Duke to become the ally of Sweden. March 11, 1629, he con- 
ferred with the Venetian senate. As the result of this visit, 
the Doge sent to the King of Sweden assurances of friendship, 
and an offer to enter into closer relations with him. 

That Richelieu desired an alliance between France and 
Sweden, and that he had determined to pay Gustavus Adolphus 
ample subsidies, cannot be doubted, and it is also equally cer- 
tain that he was too shrewd not to conceive the idea of in- 
ducing his Italian allies to contribute to such subsidies. Under 
the condition of affairs in Italy at that time, Venice alone was 
able to render any considerable aid; Richelieu, therefore, 
turned to the republic, and made a treaty with it to this end. 
“‘ How far already in 1629,” says Professor Adhner, “a treaty 
in this matter was closed between France and the republic, we 
are not able to determine: probably the statement about it 
rests upon some confusion with the other treaties of alliance 
of the same year. What is certain is, that a secret treaty was 
concluded between France and the Venetian republic, June, 
1680, in St. Jean Maurienne (S. Giovanni Moriana), in Savoy, 
probably as the third French army stood ready to pass the 
Alps by Mont Cenis. We have not seen the document itself, 
but during the later negotiations on the same subject, the 
following was given as its contents: The republic pledges itself 
to pay for the year 1680 one-third of the subsidies for the 
King of Sweden, estimated at 400,000 livres; France should 
agree with Sweden on a definite sum, and inform the republic 
of it; and on the question concerning the continuation of the 
support the following year, new negotiations should take place. 
The Venetian government sent immediately to France exchange 
to the amount named, but, as the definite agreement of France 
with Sweden was delayed so long that an advantageous treaty 
of peace with the Emperor intervened, October 18, of the same 
year, in Ratisbon, the amount was, therefore, never paid.” 

The negotiations of Dantzic in the spring of 1680, by which 
it was attempted to effect a treaty of peace between Sweden 
and the Empire, through the mediation of Denmark, did not 
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advance beyond preliminaries. Inasmuch as they were under- 
taken without sincerity, they ended quite naturally without 
result. Meanwhile, May 19, Gustavus Adolphus took his 
farewell of the Estates, and soon afterwards left Sweden forever. 
He entered upon the undertaking without allies, which was a 
bold venture, whether we conclude that he was persuaded to 
engage in it by thoroughly political motives alone, or, more 
justly, by these in union with a strong and earnest desire to 
farther the interests of Protestantism. 





Articte IL—ULRICI’S LOGIC. 


Compendium der Logik von Dr. H. Uurict, 0 & Professor der 
Philosophie an der Universitit Halle. Zweite neu bearbeitete 
und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, Weigel, 1872. 


ProFessoR ULRICI is well known as the author of various 
works, prominent among which are his System der Logik, Gott 
und der Mensch, Gott und die Natur. We have chosen his Com- 
pendium for notice, because it contains the germ of the author's 
peculiar philosophy, and that, too, in its latest and clearest 
form. Before proceeding to the discussion, however, some 
preliminary statement is necessary. 

Three theories are possible concerning the relation of thought 
and thing: Ist, the thought is created by the thing; 2nd, the 
thing is created by the thought; 3d, thought and thing stand 
over against each other as equally valid and necessary factors 
of knowledge. The first two theories, or materialism and 
idealism, are alike destructive of philosophy. The consistent 
materialist can only view the logical laws and forms as the 
accidental product of forces, existing by chance, and uniting 
by chance in this or that accidental combination. Under such 
a view the logical laws and forms lose all authority, and all 
that is built up by their aid vanishes into an abyss of doubt 
and delusion. Pure idealism is no less fatal; for the consistent 
idealist cannot stop short of denying the existence of all but 
himself and his notions. Not alone the material world, but 
men also must fade into ideas; and the thorough-going idealist 
must believe himself alone in the universe—a position which 
not even a madman would dream of maintaining. If, however, 
one should, for argument’s sake, assume such a position, he 
would do worse than expose himself to the charge of insanity 
—he would turn thought into chaos. The law of causation 
stands sponsor for the external world, and to deny one is to 
deny both. But to deny this law is to introduce anarchy into 
thought, and once more all is at sea. Out of this bog the third 
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view, or realism, offers to help philosophy by assuming that 
subject and object are equally real and necessary factors of 
knowledge. But, unfortunately, its mediation between these 
contending views has generally consisted in dogmatically ap- 
propriating the principles of both parties, without any attempt 
to reconcile them ; and the inner contradiction of its teachings 
has been concealed by judiciously refraining from their logical 
development. In general, it may be said that the peace which 
realism has secured between materialism and idealism is such 
a peace as a fog might effect between hostile fleets. The 
hostility is there. It slumbers only because no one has vision 
keen enough to perceive it. Dogmatic realism has served as 
just such a fog-bank, in which the contradictory principles of 
idealism and materialism have slumbered, unconscious of their 
mutual hostility. By and by the sceptic comes with his con- 
founding criticism. The mind is represented as holding with 
equal assurance both sides of a contradiction ; and philosophy 
reaches one of its periodical crises. Idealism and materialism 
are both fatal to philosophy, and realism, unless it can vindicate 
the reality and necessity of both subject and object as equally 
valid factors of knowledge, is not a philosophy, but a dogmatic 
acceptance of whatever principles practical needs may force 
upon us. The question which realism has to answer is: What 
are the relations of thought and thing? and upon the answer 
depends the possibility of philosophy. 

Of all the crises through which philosophic thought has 
passed, none will compare in importance with that produced 
by the scepticism of Hume. Realism at that time was little 
more than sensationalism ; and the answer it gave to the ques- 
tion concerning the relation of thought and thing was that the 
thought is entirely subordinated to the thing. It would hear 
nothing of a priort factors of knowledge, but sought to lead all 
that we knew back to sensation. This is the unit from which 
all else is built up. The mind is passive in knowledge; it 
receives but contributes nothing. It is merely a register upon 
which our manifold sensations record themselves; and the so- 
called laws of thought are but abstractions from them. To 
this philosophy Hume applied a very short but convincing 
criticism. Is sensation the source of all knowledge? then it 
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follows inevitably that what is not in sensation is unreal; and 
all so-called knowledge which cannot justify itself in the court 
of the senses, must be treated as blank illusion. Hence the 
belief in causation and the logical forms, in morality, the soul, 
and God, must be abandoned as the results of unthinking 
habit. Plainly, these beliefs are supersensual; and seusation 
is the norm of knowledge. Out of doors they all must go, 
and science and religion must perish together. The argument 
was simple and convincing. The self-destructive nature of the 
experience-philosophy was clearly seen. In the clear demon- 
stration of this fact lies Hume’s great and inestimable service 
to philosophy. 

The direction which speculation must take was evident. 
The denial of a priori factors of knowledge led to this sceptical 
result. To avoid it was impossible. To argue against the con- 
clusion while admitting the premises was as hopeless as argu- 
ment against the multiplication-table. Until. philosophy could 
demonstrate, not the need, but the reality of a priori factors of 
knowledge, it must abandon all its claims. Only witless, reck- 
less dogmatism could ignore the challenge. The problem was 
clearly stated ; could it be as clearly solved ? 

An attempt at solution could not be avoided. Haunted by 
a belief in the reality of knowledge, the mind will never rest 
content with scepticism. It matters not that the stone ever 
‘ comes bounding back, Sisyphus must upheave it once more. 
There was nothing to do then but to return to first principles, 
and re-investigate the relation of thought and thing. The re- 
sult was the Kantian criticism. Before we begin to philoso- 
phize, said Kant, let us inquire whether our faculties are com- 
petent to philosophy. Let reason itself be called into court, 
and an inventory of its powers be taken. Let us inquire after 
the origin and development of. our knowledge. It may be 
that the contradictions of philosophy lie in the imperfection of 
its instrument. At all events, the first thing to do is to inves- 
tigate the knowing faculty itself; for if this be untrustworthy, 
all is at sea. The results of his criticism was his well known 
doctrine of mental forms. According to this doctrine, the raw 
material of knowledge is derived from experience; the form 
which it assumes is determined by the mind itself. The skele- 
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ton of knowledge is given in the nature of intelligence; the 
outline is filled up by experience. Apart from these forms, 
sensation itself is impossible; for sensation postulates the 
intuitions of space and time. Much more is the higher 
thought-knowledge impossible without the existence of forms 
of knowledge. Sensation, as such, is chaotic and meaningless. 
Of itself one sensation has no relation to another. They are 
connected in relation and judgment only by the mind within. 
This chaos of sensation can only become the unity of knowl- 
edge as law and order are imposed upon it by an inner activity. 
But this law and order are contributed by the mind, and are 
hence a priori factors of knowledge. This, then, is Kant’s 
doctrine of mental forms. Knowledge necessarily contains two 
factors—form and content. Form without content is void ; 
content without form is chaos. We can know things only 
under certain forms which lie in the nature of the mind itself. 
Knowing consists in subsuming the chaos of sensation under 
these forms; and not until it is so subsumed does it become a 
definite object of knowledge. Such was Kant’s conception ; 
and whatever may be thought of its value, one thing is certain : 
he demonstrated the helplessness of the experience-philosophy. 
At every step of mental development he showed the presence 
and working of a priori factors. Ignorant, reckless empiricism 
might ignore it; but all except the willfully or hopelessly blind 
could not fail to see that the experience-philosophy cannot ad- 
vance one step without the use of the very a priori principles 
which it is supposed to displace. The clear proof of this fact 
is Kant’s great service to philosophy, and also his undying 
glory. 

Unfortunately, Kant stated his doctrine in such a way as to 
countenance the gravest errors. The philosophers who came 
after him proved far more capable of falling into his errors 
than of appreciating his truths. The critical stand-point was 
quickly deserted ; and the dreadful treadmill-round of a one- 
sided idealism was begun over again. Since then German 
philosophy has been floundering in a dreadful bog. There has 
been any amount of speculation, but no principles. No one 
has troubled himself to inquire after the foundations of philoso- 
phy ; but every one has snatched up whatever one-sided princi- 
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ple happened to strike his fancy, and forthwith proceeded to 
develop a system. Of course, the whole world has wondered 
after the beast; but the critic is compelled to declare that Ger- 
man philosophy since Kant has had little in common with 
logic, less yet in common with the facts of consciousness ; and 
resembles nothing so closely as the Baron Munchausen as he 
sailed through the air on his wig. 

In the work before us we have an attempt to recall philosophy 
to criticism. The aim is identical with that of Kant: to in- 
quire into the possibility of philosophy in general ; to subject 
reason itself to an examination. With great justness, the 
author remarks that the critical or logical question is the most 
fundamental question of philosophy. All the mental processes 
proceed according to the logical laws and forms. Doubt no 
less than belief, scepticism no less than dogmatism, are subject 
to them. Since then these laws control all and every mental 
operation, since the sceptic is as subject to them as the dog- 
matist, it follows inevitably that the validity not alone of 
science and system, but even of doubt and denial, rests upon 
the truth of logic. The first thing, then, to do is to investigate 
the origin and validity of these laws and forms to which all 
our thinking, whether affirming or denying, doubting or be- 
lieving, is and must be subject. Until this is done philosophy 
is a house built on sand, which will be sure to fall with the 
first gale and flood. Theconclusion which the author reaches 
is very similar to that of Kant. In a certain sense he holds to 
the doctrine of mental forms. The points of agreement and 
difference will appear during the discussion. 

No fact in psychology is more clearly established than that 
the mind is active in all knowledge. The physical antece- 
dents of sensation are simply nerve-vibrations ; this is physio- 
logically proved. But vibrations. are not sensation; by no 
effort of imagination can a thought be identified with a 
swinging molecule. These vibrations remain mechanical 
motions until they are attended to, and interpreted by the 
mind within. This also is one of the most common facts of 
experience. As soon as the student’s attention is concen- 
trated upon his work, the hum of the room ceases. He does 
not hear the clock strike. All the sights and sounds of the 
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external world are unnoticed by him; and for the reason that 
the attention of the mind was directed to other subjects. 
It is psychologically impregnable that sensation itself postu- 
lates a mental activity as its necessary condition. Much 
more is this true of the higher processes of thought. In 
comparing, recognizing, judging, imagining, constructing, the 
mind is consciously the actor to whom all this activity must 
be referred. But if knowledge is to have any unity or coher- 
ence, this activity must be an orderly one; otherwise knowl- 
edge could have no fixed point, and the results of to-day 
might be overturned by the activity of to-morrow. Now the 
conception of the logical laws is that they are the rules and 
norms which control and lead all our mental operations. If 
then we could discover the laws which the soul consciously, or 
unconsciously, obeys in all its thinking, we should have 
reached the source of logic; and if we could ground them in 
the nature of the soul itself, we should have demonstrated their 
universality and necessity; that is, we should have found, 
first, that they are laws, and not rules; and, second, we should 
have shown why they are laws, or whence they derive their 
law-power. But this question is not to be answered by any a 
prior’ speculation, no matter how pretentious, but by an 
inductive consideration of the mind itself. No awful voices 
from the upper air, nor oracular utterances from the “abyssmal 
depths of personality,” but the facts of the common conscious- 
ness, must decide this question. And since any being mani- 
fests its nature only in its activity, we can only hope to dis- 
cover the nature of the mind by an examination of its activity. 
It may be that in this way we shall win a conception of the 
mind which shall so thoroughly express its nature, that by 
mere analysis we shall come upon the logical laws and forms. 
In this hope the author proposes the question: How do we 
come to consciousness? Or, since consciousness is used by 
the author in a far more restricted sense than our English word, 
How do we come to definite, specific knowledge? How do we 
win definite perceptions of things? How, in general, does 
consciousness gain a definite and orderly content? 

Nothing easier in the world, says the sensationalist. Here is 
a square thing; there is a round one. Here is something hard; 
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there something soft. Why, we see things all about us of 
different sizes, shapes, qualities, relations, &c. There is no mys- 
tery about it. We are surrounded by a universe full of things; 
and we see and hear and touch them, and so on. That is the 
plain common sense of the matter. If there are logical laws 
and categories, and mental forms, and all that kind of stuff, 
concerned in the operation, I don’t know anything about them. 

We agree most heartily with the latter part of the statement; 
but for the rest we must say that our friend has more enthusi- 
asm than knowledge. “ A universe full of things” is not given 
in sensation at all. Physiology proves incontestably that brain 
vibrations is all that the outer world directly gives us. Vibra- 
tions pouring up from skin and muscle, from eye and ear, con- 
stitute the psychological sum of sensation. But these vibrations 
mean nothing of themselves. They are not ideas; they are not 
knowledge. They are only excitements of the organism, and 
of themselves cannot go beyond the organism. The projection 
of the causes of our sensations into space is not the work of 
sensation itself. The perception of distance, of magnitude, of 
things external to the body, is all acquired. Psychology has 
established this beyond the possibility of question. “The uni- 
verse full of things,” which the sensationalist thinks he sees, is 
altogether an acquired perception. The connections and rela- 
tions of things which he fancies he gains immediately through 
sensation are all something superadded to the sensations. A 
sensation is itself and nothing more. It lies unrelated and 
alone. It is not until it is worked over in thought and com- 
pared and related in judgment, that it makes any approach to 
definite knowledge. Sensation alone is meaningless and cha- 
otic. The fact is unquestionable. Except law and order be 
imposed upon it, it must remain meaningless and chaotic for- 
ever. The sensationalist is invited to explain how these whirl- 
ing molecules pass into sensation, and how sensation becomes 
orderly and definite knowledge. His reply needs only to be 
translated into thought to appear supremely ridiculous. His 
claim that they impose law and order upon themselves, implies 
that these emotions, which are all mechanical, recognize each 
other as like and unlike, and unite and separate in endless 
differentiation and integration, until an orderly frame of knowl- 
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edge is built up. In the first place, this explains nothing; for » 
it leaves the chasm between thought and motion unbridged ; 
and, in the second place, it stultifies itself by attributing to 
these motions the very mental qualities which they are 
invoked to displace. The importance of the author's question 
begins no appear. Sensation is not perception, not knowledge, 
not thought, not system; it is nothing but an unrelated, mean- 
ingless sensation. The problem is to win from this confused, 
indefinite mass, the definite and orderly content of knowledge. 
How from an internal excitement of the organism do we pass 
to a definite knowledge of the external world, of things far 
away, of their various relations, &.? How from the blind 
affections of the soul do we reach clear self-knowledge ? 

The author's reply is that knowing is essentially a process of 
differentiation. To know is to distinguish. To distinguish is 
to differentiate. Things are distinguished only through their 
differences. Remove all difference, and things are identical. 
Make it impossible to establish difference among the objects of 
knowledge, and they remain as indefinite indeterminate chaos. 
The most fundamental act of differentiation is that whereby the 
soul distinguishes between itself and its feelings, thoughts, 
activities, thereby giving the distinction of subject and object. 
The necessity of this distinction is admitted by both material- 
ist and idealist. Even grant that the mind is the product of 
organization, still in all its thinking and knowing it is forced 
to distinguish between itself, as knower and thinker, from the 
object as known and thought. Or grant with the idealist that 
the object is only a product of the mind’s own activity, even 
then the mind is compelled to distinguish between itself and 
its representations. Objects, again, only become objects as 
they are differenced from one another. To know a thing is to 
know what it is, in distinction from the other things which sur- 
round it. If we were unable to detect in it, or attribute to it, 
definite, specific qualities, whereby it is distinguished from 
other things, its definiteness would vanish, and knowledge 
would become impossible. In brief, a thing is a thing only as 
it is distinguished from other things: and it is distinguished 
only by being different; and knowing it as a thing consists in 
the apprehension of it as different from other things. It is 
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only as we distinguish between our sensations that they acquire 
any definiteness or meaning. If we hear a confused noise, the 
mind seeks by attention to detect its import; and whenever 
we fail to note peculiarities, that is differences, in the sound 
whereby it is given a definite meaning, we say, it is wholly 
undistinguishable. The same is true in vision, in taste, in feel- 
ing: all our sensations are indefinite and meaningless until we 
are able to distinguish them from one another, by noting the 
peculiar qualities or differences of each. The same is true in 
science. Nature is tangled, confused, meaningless, until by the 
setting up of some standard its differences reveal themselves, 
Animal and vegetable life are chaos to thought, until some 
theory is ventured by which the differences of things appear. 
The chemist’s atoms are also zero to intelligence, until we are 
able to distinguish them into classes with definite qualities or 
powers. We have given here only a few hints at the nature of 
the argument. Whoever would see the position explained at 
length may examine the author's own account, either in his 
Logic, or better, in his Psychology. The conclusion is, that 
knowledge advances only by a process of continual differentia- 
tion, that knowing is essentially differentiation, and that hence 
the knowing mind is in essence a differentiating activity. Out 
of this conception of the mind as a differentiating activity, as 
gaining knowledge solely by a process of differentiation, the 
author leads his logical theory by simple analysis. 

At all events, it is plain that we cannot stop here. If we 
accompany the author thus far, we cannot refuse to go farther. 
It is open to any one to show the falseness of the author’s con- 
ception of the mind and the process of knowledge; but if one 
cannot do this, then he is bound to admit all that analytically 
flows from the conception. The first deduction is the law of 
identity and contradiction. To know A and B as objects, they 
must be distinguished. But if distinguished, they must be 
conceived as different, and thus placed over against each other. 
Hence the conception, A is not B, and conversely B is not A, 
is a necessity of the differentiation. But to conceive A as not 
B, a positive content must lie in the conception of both A and 
B. Had they no definite content, no difference could be estab- 
lished. Hence to conceive A as distinguished from B, both A 
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and B must each be conceived as identical with itself. So 
then to differentiate A and B, that is to know A and B as 
objects, we must, at least tacitly, implicitly, conceive A and B 
as respectively identical with themselves and different from 
each other. But this is only to say that all our thinking and 
knowing is subject to the law of identity and contradiction ; 
and the law as law flows directly and necessarily from the con- 
ception of the mind as a differentiating activity. Upon this 
law depend the axioms of mathematics and the divisions and 
classifications of science. The reason why we believe that like 
is true of like is simply that all our thinking is and must be 
ruled by the law of contradiction and identity. The same law 
plays a most important part in the logic of Induction. The 
passage from the particular cases examined to the general con- 
clusion, is entirely unwarranted and false, except as we get the 
idea of a kind, or a like; and then by the law we pass to the 
universal conclusion. Like is true of like. Hence, if Brown, 
Jones, &c., are mortal, all men are mortal. 

This law, however, supposes objects to be given. It is an- 
other act of differentiation by which objects are furnished. 
The soul distinguishes not only between objects, but it also 
distinguishes between itself and all its objects. It distinguishes 
between itself as active, and its thoughts, efforts, &., as its act. 
In this way the distinction of subject and ‘object arises ; which 
alone makes thought possible. On this act the law of causa- 
tion depends. The soul distinguishes itself as cause from its 
thoughts, efforts, &c., as effects. This is done involuntarily, 
and for the most part unconsciously, but it is done universally 
and necessarily, nevertheless. Whether the law of causation 
applies to the outer world, we shall see hereafter; for the 
present this is certain: first, we know nothing of activity ex- 
cept as we get the idea from our personal activity ; and second, 
this activity we do and must distinguish as cause, from its 
working as effect. The distinction of cause and effect holds 
for the only activity which we know directly ; all other activi- 
ties are, and can be, known only by assimilating them to our 
own. Hence if there be any external activity, we cannot help 
assuming that it too comes under this law. If it does not, it 
is not activity, but only as it comes under this law has it any 
meaning for thought. 
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But the distinction of subject from object, and the differen. 
tiation of objects from one another, comprises the entire field 
of possible mental activity. For the first distinction, we have 
the law of causation; for the second, the law of identity and 
contradiction. Hence there are two, and only two, logical laws. 
All others are either false or but specifications of these two; 
and these two flow necessarily from the conception of the mind 
as a differentiating activity. They are laws because all knowl- 
edge is impossible without their application. 

Is this admitted? (and whoever denies it must show that 
knowledge is not obtained essentially through a process of dif. 
ferentiation) then we must go farther still. The notion of 
difference has a weighty content. First, to differentiate two or 
more things implies a comparison. Things which are uncom- 
pared remain for thought neither like nor unlike, and hence 
undifferenced. So then the notion of the mind as a differenti- 
ating activity implies that it is also a comparing activity ; and 
we may say that knowledge advances by a process of differen- 
tiation, through a process of comparison. Second, the notions 
of both comparison and difference imply a point of com- 
parison. Without such a point, at least implicitly given, 
neither likeness nor difference can be discerned. When we 
hear that two things are alike, we ask in what point they are 
alike. If they were said to be different, we must always know 
in what respect they are different. Until one can tell in what 
point, or relation, two things are alike or different, they are 
neither alike nor different. One compares two balls. If there 
is no point in mind in which he compares them, as color, form, 
size, quality, &c., the comparison ends in nothing. But when 
he compares them with reference to some given point, as form, 
size, &c., then the difference or likeness appears. Difference or 
likeness never, and can never, deliver themselves upon our con- 
sciousness, without at least the implicit presence of mental 
points of comparison. This truth is valid for the whole scale 
of knowledge. In science it is not until we set up fixed points 
of comparison that likeness or difference can be determined. 
We say let the freezing and boiling points of water serve as 
fixed points of comparison, and then we are able to distinguish 
differences of temperature; but without some standard, all 
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temperatures would be alike for thought. We are first able to 
determine the specific gravity of objects, after we have adopted 
some standard of measurement. Let hydrogen serve as a unit 
for gases, or water as the unit for liquids or solids, and then we 
can determine the relations of gases and solids; but unless 
some standard is set up, all remain entirely alike to thought. 
We take the presence of a spinal column as a distinguishing 
mark in natural history; and by means of this standard can 
distinguish the tangled mass of animal life into like and unlike. 
Or we assume a certain form of leaf or some peculiarity of 
development as distinguishing marks; and then again the like- 
nesses and differences of things deliver themselves upon know]- 
edge. But in every case the perception of either depends 
upon the presence of points of comparison. To know things 
as either like or unlike we must know in what they are like 
or unlike. Now all involuntarily and unconsciously we differ- 
entiate things in respect to space, time, quantity, quality, &c. 
The projection of the external world is chiefly a differentiation 
of things in relation to space. The orderly arrangement of 
our internal experience is a differentiation in relation to time. 
The ordinary distinctions we make among things is a differen- 
tiation in respect to quantity, quality, form, &. This is done 
unconsciously for the most part; but it is done necessarily. 
The fundamental differentiations of knowledge are differentia- 
tions with relation to space, time, quantity, quality, form, &c. 
That is, space, time, quantity, quality, &c., serve as universal 
points of comparison and differentiation in all knowledge. 
But these are the logical categories; and hence we conclude 
that the categories are simply the universal points of compari- 
son, according to which the soul proceeds in that differentiation 
whereby it comes to knowledge. Their application, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is the postulate of all knowledge. 
Whatever we know is won only as we apply them, and hence 
they must be viewed as being in the strictest sense a priori 
factors of knowledge. To this the sensationalist may object ; 
We see that things are differenced in space; it is a direct per- 
ception, and needs no differentiating activity, and all that. 
The reply is that we see no such thing. An affected organism 
is all that we directly perceive ; the projection of the physical 
VOL, XXXII 31 
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world is altogether a mental act of differentiation according to 
the category of space. In the same way the arrangement of 
the internal experience is altogether a mental act according to 
the category of time. Whether things be like or unlike in 
themselves or not, they can never become like or unlike for 
our thought, until they are compared with reference to some 
mental standard. In brief, it is only as the chaos of sensation 
is differentiated according to the categories of space, time, form, 
quality, quantity, &c., that it can furnish us with any object of 
knowledge whatever. But if this be so, then the categories 
lie in the nature of the mind, and are the a priori conditions of 
knowledge. 

The author’s view then may be summed up as follows: 
The categories are the universal points of comparison which 
the mind unconsciously, but necessarily, sets in gaining knowl- 
edge. They are the norms according to which it proceeds, 
the laws which it unconsciously obeys. They are not consci- 
ously present, but are implicitly given in the very nature of 
the mind itself. A given seed contains within it its laws of 
growth. If it develop at all, it will be along a certain line. 
An acorn is by its nature determined to develop into an oak. 
So the author conceives the mind as @ nature which contains its 
laws within itself. It is developed, indeed, but still bears 
within it the laws of its activity. It is determined from within 
and not from without. These inner, constitutional determina- 
tions, when expressed in words, constitute the so-called intui- 
tions, the laws and categories of logic. These laws, categories, 
and intuitions, are not originally present as ideas, or notions, 
but as manifestations of an inner nature, and hence of an inner 
necessity. The mistake of conceiving the intuitions as orig- 
inally ideas, exposed them to Locke’s convincing criticism 
against innate ideas. Such ideas do not exist. Neither the 
child nor the uncultured man has any mental notion or con- 
ception of the law of causation, &c. The mind brings nothing 
with it but its nature, or the determinations of its nature. But 
it does bring that; and because the logical laws and norms are 
the expression of this nature, therefore they are universally, 
though unconsciously, followed and obeyed. It lies not in the 
power of an acorn to develop into a peach tree, because it is 
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determined by its nature to develop into an oak. So it lies 
not in the power of the mind to violate the logical laws and 
forms, because those laws and forms are but the expression of 
that nature, conceived as a differentiating activity. Uncon- 
sciously as well as consciously, involuntarily as well as volun- 
tarily, the mind obeys and must obey the laws of thought or 
logic. 

At this point there is a marked difference between the 
author's conception and that of Kant. Both are alike subjec- 
tive, but Kant stated his doctrine of mental forms in such a 
way as to be a kind of fifth wheel toa wagon. In the first 
place, he does not consider the most fundamental of all ques- 
tions, the origin of consciousness, at al]; and yet all the cate- 
gories are really involved in every act of consciousness. If 
consciousness can originate without the application of his men- 
tal forms, there is really no further use for them. In the next 
place, he viewed them as empty forms, into which the manifold 
of sensation is subsumed and thereby becomes an object of 
knowledge. But of this act of subsumption he gives us no 
account; at all events, it is difficult to see how the mind could 
tell under what forms to subsume a given content, unless it 
first knew something about it. But if it can know the thing 
prior to the subsumption, the form is unnecessary to knowl- 
edge. With greater justice and better logic, the author views 
the categories, not as forms, but as norms according to which 
the mind proceeds in every act of knowledge, because these 
norms are but expressions of its inner nature. 

This conception of the categories being true, Aristotle’s view 
of them as being the universal predicaments of things is dis- 
credited. Originally, they have nothing to do with the thing. 
Fundamentally, they are the subjective determinations of 
thought, and not objective qualities of things. We reach the 
thing only through their application, and hence cannot learn 
them from the thing. The attempt of Plotinus and the Stoics 
to make them ontological principles, must also be viewed as 
mistaken. They are merely the conditions of knowledge, and 
by no means the postulates of being. Hegel’s view, that they 
are the distinction which thought sets for itself, is equally un- 
tenable; because thought consists in thinking; and thinking 
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postulates objects of thought, definite ideas, conceptions, &c. ; 
and these, again, pre-suppose the pre-application of the cate. 
gories. The inverted procedure of ontological speculation also 
becomes clear. For the categories are necessary to the con- 
struction of all notions of whatever kind; hence the so-called 
notion of the absolute is a subjective creation which cannot 
serve as a starting-point of philosophy, until it is proved to 
have objective validity ;—a proof not easily produced. A still 
more important result is the utter untenability of the experi- 
ence-philosophy. This doctrine attempts to lead everything 
back to sensation. But, as we have seen, sensation itself is 
formless and lawless. It must be interpreted, arranged, differ- 
entiated, and integrated before it has any meaning. Hence the 
claim that we reach the categories by abstraction from the sin- 
gle thing, is the exact reverse of the fact ; we reach the single 
thing by applying the categories. Besides, even if single things 
were given, it is only through mental confusion that the belief 
arises that abstraction is sufficient to explain their origin. We 
cannot get the category of space as an abstraction from co- 
existences ; for to perceive things as coexistent depends on a 
differentiation in accordance with this category. No more can 
the category of time be abstracted from sequences, for the per: 
ception of sequence implies the category. The categories of 
quantity and quality in general cannot originate through ab- 
straction, because to see things as different we must know in 
what they are different; and hence the categories of quantity 
and quality must precede the abstraction. 

So far all has been subjective. Originally, the laws and 
forms of logic relate altogether to thought, and have no rela- 
tion to the thing. The law of identity and contradiction is 
fundamentally a thought-law. The law of causation, too, is 
only a thought-law. The forms, or categories, are derived from 
the nature of the mind, and not from the nature of the thing. 
They are in the strongest sense of the word forms of thought. 
By means of them we attain to knowledge ; by means of them 
we reduce the chaos of sensation to the order and unity of 
thought; but it by no means follows that they hold of the 
thing as well as of the thought. All that can be asserted at 
this stage is, that if there be any external objects to know, they 
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can be known only as they are subjected to these laws and 
forms. Precisely because they are thought-laws and forms, a 
philosophy of human knowledge is possible; but it may be 
that the same reason will make ontology forever impossible. 
Whatever we know can be known only under these laws and 
forms; hence the thing-in-itself, to which these forms may not 
belong, can never come into knowledge. We have next to in- 
quire after the relation of these subjective forms to the objec- 
tive thing. 

Kant’s answer to this question is well known. He declared 
these forms to be purely subjective, and hence without any 
application whatever to the thing-in-itself. This reality can 
never come within the circle of knowledge, because in order to 
do that it must put on the mask of these mental forms, and 
they ‘so change its appearance that it is itself no longer. Un- 
fortunately, Kant made his assertion without looking before 
and after. In the first place, if there be no reality in the ap- 
pearance, it is hard to distinguish the latter from blank illu- 
sion; and besides, if the appearance can exist thus apart from 
the reality, there is no need of a thing-in-itself to lurk in the 
background of knowledge like a ghost which disapnears the 
minute one sets eyes on it. In the second place, Kant asserted 
that the law of causation is only a mental form, and has no 
application to the thing-in-itself. Nevertheless, in his anxiety 
to save the reality of the outer world, he ascribes a causal effi- 
ciency to the external thing; a position which cannot be main- 
tained without denying his system, nor given up without deny- 
ing the external world, and everything, indeed, but the specu- 
lator himself. Luckily, this wholesale annihilation of being is 
rendered unnecessary by the contradictions of the philosopher. 

Ulrici gives another answer. Before noticing it, however, 
we must refer to his criterium of certainty. This consists of 
nothing else than a thought-necessity. All argument of what- 
ever kind, all intuition, all perception produce certainty only 
as they necessitate us to conceive a fact in a certain way. If 
they produce in us this thought-necessity, then are we certain 
that the thing is as we conceive it. When oneis suffering from 
the tooth-ache, he is certain that he has the ache, and the rea- 
son is that he cannot think the ache away. It clings to him 
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like an accursed presence (we write in apprehension of an 
attack); and forces itself upon him by a necessity which he 
cannot resist. If one has an object in his hand, he cannot 
think it away; the thing forces itself upon his attention, and 
necessitates a recognition of its presence. This necessity, again, 
is the sole ground of certainty. If one has a square thing be- 
fore him, he cannot conceive it as round, and the reason is that 
he is compelled to think it as square. And thought-necessity 
is not only the only ground of certainty, but it must produce 
certainty. One may object that a necessity of thought is no 
proof of a necessity of the thing, but the objection is either a 
verbal one or a thoughtless one. When I am compelled to 
think a thing as so, and not otherwise, then I am certain that 
it is so. When I am uncertain, that means that I am not com- 
pelled to conceive it in the given way. But when a true 
thought-necessity is present, then all doubt is excluded, and 
only certainty remains. The objection is commonly both ver- 
bal and thoughtless; as if a mathematical student should say, 
I, indeed, must conceive a circle as round, and must also admit 
the equality of the radii, &.; but then if there were some be- 
ing who should conceive it as square, why the radii would not 
be equal, and all our doctrines about the circle and sphere 
would be only relatively true; they would be true for us, but 
not true in themselves. True enough. Under the assumed 
conditions, all these dreadful consequences would surely fol- 
low. But what kind of nonsense have we here? What sort 
of an argument is this to bring against the reality of our knowl- 
edge? The terms which he has put together in his supposi- 
tion are words which destroy themselves the moment they are 
developed into thought. What is a square circle? Where is 
this marvelous being who has such miraculous powers of con- 
ception? Let him be produced, before we believe in him. If 
there be some worthy who can conceive of square circles, trian- 
gular spheres, hollow solids, &c., we should like to have accur- 
ate information of his whereabouts, before we turn knowledge 
out of doors on the warrant of this thought-chimera. The en- 
tire argument is this: If our knowledge were false, it would 
not be true. Therefore it is nottrue. Not so fast; first prove 
that it is false. Whatever a thought-necessity forces upon us, 
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we must accept as real; and the claim that we need not so 
accept it is impossible except in words. We can speak of a 
straight-curved line; but only as we refrain from thinking. 
So we can speak of the unreality of our knowledge, but only 
as we refrain from thinking. 

Furnished with this test of certainty, we have now to ex- 
amine the relation of thought, form, and thing. Do these sub- 
jective laws and forms hold also for objective existence? In- 
deed, is there any objective existence? If so much is subjec- 
tive, is not all subjective? Against this conclusion we have 
the law of causation. This law, though originally subjective, 
forces us to view every event, occurrence, every change in brief, 
as an act, an effect, of an activity or cause. Wherever there is 
an action, an occurrence, a change of any kind, whether within 
or without, we are forced to make this distinction. But a mul- 
titude of effects force themselves upon us through the senses, of 
which we are conscious that we are not the cause. We cannot 
escape them ; we cannot resist them. We are obstructed, re- 
sisted, hemmed in by them. Our effort is resisted, our progress 
impeded, our way determined by them. There is no escape 
from concluding that these are real, efficient causes of their 
effects external to us. The law of causation stands sponsor for 
the external world; and so efficiently does it instruct us in the 
philosophical catechism, that neither madman nor fool, to say 
nothing of the way-faring man, ever dreams that he is alone in 
the universe, or rather, that he is the universe. The stoutest 
idealist never dreamed, in his most exalted moments, of teach- 
ing that his fellow-men are only notions of his own. The en- 
tire flood of idealistic speculation might be launched against 
the most idealistic speculator, without in the least shocking his 
knowledge of the reality of the external world. The fact is, the 
most idealists have not been strictly such. They have not 
denied the reality of things without, but have attempted to 
teach what this externality is. What is this external world 
Which forces itself upon us? What is its inmost nature? Is 
it dead matter, or is it a spiritual activity? But this is not 
idealism ; it admits the reality of things, and seeks to reach 
their inner essence, their substantial nature. But strict idealism 
must deny the existence of all but the philosopher, and reduce 
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the entire universe to notions of the lonely dreamer. But this 
view is rendered absolutely impossible by the law of causation. 
The notion can be represented only in words; no one ever en- 
tertained or can entertain the thought. 

We are not only forced to admit external objects, but also to 
admit that these objects are differentiated from one another. 
For the effects produced by them are different; and by the law 
of identity and contradiction, we are forced to assume that un- 
like effects can only spring from unlike causes. A further ex- 
perience forces us to assume that external things are really dif- 
ferent in respect to form, quantity, quality, position, &. We 
cannot assume that the triangle and the square are identical 
in themselves. They affect us differently, and the law of identity 
and contradiction necessitates the assumption of unlike causes 
for the unlike effects. In the same way we are forced to admit 
that things are differenced in respect to quality, differenced in 
themselves, and not merely with reference to our thought. The 
same can be shown with reference to the other categories. We 
are not only forced to assume that things are differenced in 
themselves, but that they are differenced according to the logi- 
cal categories of space, form, quantity, quality, &. But wher- 
ever there is a real difference, we must assume the law of iden- 
tity and contradiction to be valid. We cannot conceive of dif: 
ference at all, except in connection with this law. So then we 
are forced to admit the reality of external objects; we are forced 
to subject them to the law of causation, and the law of identity 
and contradiction; we are forced to conceive them as differ: 
enced, and differenced according to the logical categories. This 
then is the author's conception of the relation of thought and 
thing: Thought-laws are also thing-laws. The laws and forms 
which rule the internal thought, govern also the external thing. 
Neither, however, is derived from the other. We reach the 
laws of the thing only by means of the thought-laws ; but when 
we do reach them, they are really laws of the thing, and not 
subjective forms which we have imposed upon the thing. 
Things really have form, quality, causal efficiency, apart from 
any thought of ours. The thing is not subject to the thought, 
neither is thought subject to the thing; but thought and thing 


agree, 
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But what does this agreement mean? The laws and forms 
of mind prove to be the laws and forms of nature also. The 
astronomy which we study upon a piece of paper actually holds 
for the motions of the stars. The predictions which we make 
upon the basis of mental laws, or thought-necessities, nature 
hastens to fulfill. The connection which holds between thought 
is ever prophetic of relations between things. The divinations 
of the soul are the deeds of nature. The astronomer grows 
uneasy at the lawless movements of Uranus. The mind says, 
if nature is rational, there must be a disturbing body of a certain 
size in a certain quarter of the heavens. The telescope is 
pointed thither, and Neptune appears to vindicate the methods 
of the astronomer and the rationality of nature. But what 
does this agreement mean? If thought-forms were not also 
thing-forms, a knowledge of nature would, indeed, be impossi- 
ble; because whatever we kncw must be known under these 
forms; and if nature were intractable to them, it must remain 
forever without our knowledge. But why should not nature 
remain without our knowledge? What necessity is there that 
nature should be known? Why should it not stand over 
against us as an eternal 2? Instead of being subject to the 
laws and forms of thought, why should it not be subject to 
laws and forms = x, y,z? In brief, the laws of thought are 
the laws of nature. The forms of thought are the forms of na- 
ture. The differentiating activity of nature is one which obeys 
thought-laws, and proceeds according to thought-forms. This 
agreement of thought-forms and thing-forms, this pliability of 
nature to the purposes of mind, alone fits the world to be the 
' training-school of intelligence; and this agreement can only be 
viewed as a pre-established harmony; which in turn must be 
viewed as the work of an activity which proceeds according to 
logical laws and forms, that is, as the work of a Rational Mind. 
Such is the author’s conclusion ; and we must confess our com- 
plete agreement with it. The importance and signification of 
the fact that nature can be known and interpreted at all, has 
never been properly estimated. Unless nature’s methods are 
rational they cannot be known. Unless nature obeys the laws 
which control our thought, it can never come into knowledge. 
The very knowability of nature postulates absolutely this 
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agreement; and all experience and observation confirm it. 
Whoever will be at the pains to clear his thought of confusion, 
and to put a content into his ideas, will see that the harmony 
of nature to the purposes of knowledge and intelligence as- 
sumes that nature is either informed with intelligence, or is the 
product and expression of intelligence. 

The author reaches the same conclusions, again, by a con- 
sideration of the moment of relativity which lies in the concep- 
tion of difference. Only those things can be differenced which 
are related and in some sense identical. In order that two 
objects be absolutely differenced, one must be conceived as 
being and the other as not-being. But not-being is nothing, 
and hence with the last element of relation the object vanishes 
into nothingness, Only the related, then, or those things 
which have something in common, can be differenced. But 
the differences of each depend upon the other. A thing 
is what it is only in distinction from, and relation to, another. 
The properties of a thing are its differences from others; 
but its differences are relative, and dependent not only 
upon itself but also upon those others from which it is 
differenced. Hence if we consider external objects as differ- 
enced, we must consider them also as related. If we con- 
ceive them as having different properties, we must conceive 
those properties as existing not in themselves alone, but 
as postulating other objects. These, however, are in the 
same dilemma; each postulates another, which, in turn, postu- 
lates a third, and so on. To apply this to the atoms into which 
science seeks to resolve the physical universe. Science is 
inclined to view all things as arising from the combination of 
certain ultimate elements, which are endowed with definite 
qualities or powers; and from a confused conception of these 
elements, not a few have imagined that such a mass of atoms 
might have existed from eternity, and hence may be entirely 
independent. But the belief rests really on subjective confu- 
sion, and not on objective fact. For these atoms are conceived 
as differentiates—as having peculiar powers. But each atom 
is what it is, not in itself alone, but in its relation to another. 
Thus oxygen depends upon hydrogen and the other elements 
with which it combines for those peculiar modes of working 
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which we call its properties, as well as upon itself. To change 
the oxygen would change its properties. In brief, every atom 
depends for its definite properties upon the nature and proper- 
ties of all the rest. Each one is the condition of the others. 
Hence all are conditioned and dependent; and the atomic dif- 
ferences, or qualities, because of this mutual conditioning of 
one another, cannot be viewed as unoriginated, but must be 
thought as established. The atoms cannot be viewed as the 
primal source of things. This appears more clearly still, if we 
consider their activity. An atom absolutely alone would have 
no power whatever ; it is only in relation to another that it can 
be active. All atomic working is a relative, a conjoint work- 
ing. But such a working cannot be independent. In its very 
conception it is conditioned upon the working of another. It 
is granted that any given atomic action is dependent upon the 
entrance of its condition. If the condition were always pres- 
ent the action would be eternal. Hence the commencement of 
any atomic working postulates the pre-entrance of its condi- 
tion. But this entrance is also an action, which is impossible 
without the entrance of its condition. But this second entrance 
is in the same predicament; and so on in indefinite regress. 
But this regress cannot be infinite; because in that case we 
should have a series of activities which is at once eternal and 
not eternal. Eternal because infinite ; and not eternal because 
the series could not begin without the previous activity of its 
condition. If, then, we look upon the world as a collection of 
different objects; or if, with the scientist, we view it as essen- 
tially the product of differentiated atoms; in neither case can 
we view this variety, this manifoldness, as independent and 
self-existent, but must rather view it as originated and estab- 
lished. The relativity which lies in the notion of difference 
compels us to conceive the differentiation of external objects 
as the work of a Power which proceeds according to mental 
methods; that is, we must view this differentiation as origin- 
ated and established by a Rational Mind. 

Hence it appears that the categories have not only a logical, 
but also a metaphysical value. They are in origin purely 
formal, but are found to have an ontological application. The 
author’s view includes those doctrines which we have just 
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denied. Aristotle was right in saying that the categories are 
universal predicaments of things; for the formal, logical laws 
are now seen to be also ontological laws. The Stoics were right 
in viewing the categories as the determinations of things, 
because things are actually determined according to them. 
Plotinus was right in teaching that they are the metaphysical 
prius of the thing; for a thing is a thing only as it is distin- 
guished from others, and this distinction implies the application 
of the categories. Hegel was right in considering them as the 
universal determinations of thought. But all these committed 
the error of looking upon the categories as originally meta- 
physical, instead of formal—a position which either cannot be 
proved, or which involves insoluble contradictions. We be- 
lieve that there is no possibility of either logic or metaphysics 
unless we hold, with the author, to the purely formal character 
of the thought-laws and forms. If ontology be at all possible, 
it will only be as we are compelled by these laws and forms to 
ontological assumptions. 

The argument thus far may be summed up as follows: We 
reach definite knowledge only through a process of differentia- 
tion. But this process implies laws and norms. The laws are 
those of identity and contradiction and of causation. The 
norms are the fundamental logical categories. Only through 
the application of these can we gain any definite idea, thought, 
perception. With this proof the sensational philosophy is 
remanded to silence or dogmatism. But these laws and norms 
compel us to recognize an outer world, which is also subject to 
thought-laws and forms; and this is intelligible only as the 
work of a Rational Mind. With this proof, atheism is driven 
out of philosophy to take irrational shelter in the arbitrary 
assumptions of unreasoning prejudice. This manifoldness of 
the external world, again, can only be viewed as originated, 
and hence as postulating an originator. With this proof, pan- 
theism ceases to have any rational ground, and sinks to the 
level of an illogical heresy. Finally, these laws and forms, 
being expressions of the essential nature of the mind, are nec- 
essary and universal in human thought. Hence, whatever 
knowledge flows from them is universally valid. 
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Such is the author’s doctrine of the categories in general. 
They are not innate ideas, for there is no such thing. For 
philosophic thought, they become general notions, by the same 
process of difference and comparison through which we gain 
all our general notions. But fundamentally, and in essence, 
they are the universal points of comparison, the norms of dif- 
ferentiation according to which the mind proceeds in gaining 
knowledge. But it does not yet appear what notions are to be 
viewed as categories. The next thing is to answer this ques- 
tion. 

This point we must pass over somewhat hastily, and content 
ourselves with an outline of the discussion. The author dis- 
tinguishes four classes: primary categories, categories of simple 
nature (Beschaffenheit), categories of relation, and categories 
of order. Under the first class fall the categories of Being, of 
Activity and Act, of Space, and of Time. These express the 
most fundamental norms of differentiation, whence their desig- 
nation. Whether they represent external relations or not, they 
do express the most essential conditions of our knowledge. 
Remove them, and thought lapses into indistinguishable chaos. 
Under the second class come the categories of quantity and 
quality, with their subdivisions. These are also categories, 
because they rule everywhere and necessarily in thought. The 
child and the uncultured man, no less than the philosopher, 
apply these norms. They are necessary, too, to give definite- 
ness to the differentiations under the primary categories, That 
things should be differenced in relation to Being, Activity, 
Space, and Time alone, would give us no exact knowledge. It 
is only as the more definite differentiations, according to the 
categories of quantity and quality, are added that we attain to 
a knowledge of definite things. These two classes of categories 
are the conditions of knowledge in general. Upon them rest 
the principles of mathematics, and all the fragmentary discon- 
nected knowledge of common life. The last two classes, the 
categories of relation and of order, are essentially categories of 
scientific knowledge. They are indeed more or less applied in 
the every-day judgments of men, but they find their chief 
application and importance in their relations to science. 
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It will scarcely be questioned by anyone that the first two 
classes of categories are valid for things as well as thoughts, 
Objects are really differenced in space and time, in quantity, 
quality, activity, &. We are forced to assume a manifold of 
external things, and to admit that these are really subject to the 
two logical laws, and are differenced according to the simple 
logical categories. These laws and categories, then, bring us 
face to face with an indefinite multitude of things which differ 
in quantity, quality, activity, &c.; is it possible to reduce this 
manifold to the unity of scientific or systematic knowledge? 

Whatever be the fact of nature, it is unquestionable that this 
manifold can become systematic knowledge for us only as we 
can reduce it to order, separate it into classes, subject it to law. 
If there is no system in nature, we must impose one upon it. 
If there be no order in nature, we must invent one. If there 
be no laws really controlling the activities of external things, 
we must imagine them. If there be noclasses or kinds in fact, 
we cannot dispense with them in theory. Until this is done, 
nature remains for thought a chaotic collection of individuals; 
without rational connection, without order, without unity. 
System is a necessity, and the very essence of science. Law, 
order, unity are the goal towards which science unconsciously 
but necessarily strives. Whether this order represents any- 
thing more than a subjective necessity is a question, but it is 
beyond all doubt that it does really represent @ subjective 
necessity. Dissolve the classifications of science, and knowl- 
edge relapses into an intractable, unknowable confusion. 
Abolish the laws in whose pattern science believes the web of 
the universe is woven, and once more chaos comes again. What 
now are the norms according to which science proceeds in 
reducing the manifold of creation to the — and system of 
knowledge? 

A first necessity is the formation of general notions, or con- 
cepts, under which individuals can be united. Under such 
general terms as man, plant, animal, metal, mineral, we sub- 
sume the individuals of the several classes, and thereby are 
enabled to gain a general outlook upon the multiplicity of na- 
ture. In the same way the conception of chemical affinity en- 
ables us to unite in one thought the myriad chemical changes 
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which are forever going on. The conception of gravitation 
makes it possible to collect the siderial movements and the 
greater part of terrestrial motion into one general thought. By 
the aid of the two notions, organic and inorganic, we distin- 
guish all material existence into two great classes. By the aid 
of other notions we divide and subdivide these again and 
again ; or we invert the process and from the lower proceed to 
the higher and more general. Gold, silver, iron, copper, &c., 
we unite under the one notion, metal. Granite, feldspar, quartz, 
trap, &c., we unite under the more general notion of stone. 
Stones, metals, &c., are subsumed under the notion, mineral. 
In the organic world, too, the implicit aim is classification, 
through the formation of general notions. We distinguish 
species, genera, orders, classes, types; and these notions with 
their subdivisions serve as guides to our investigation. With- 
out the process thus roughly sketched all science is impossible. 
Not only must thing be distinguished from thing, but class 
must be distinguished from class, and type from type, to make 
systematic knowledge possible. Until this is done, we are lost 
in the bewildering multitude of individuals, and are as far 
from science as a dictionary is from a discourse. Without the 
notion of chemical affinity, chemical changes present an irre- 
ducible chaos to thought. Without that of gravitation, there 
is no possibility of relating the multiform movements of the 
earth and heavens so as to make them subjects of knowledge. 
Without organic classifications the scientific mind is lost in 
utter bewilderment. Whether the notions we form correspond 
to any objective reality, may be questioned, but at all events 
we must form them. All unconsciously, but necessarily, the 
process of generalization, the forming of classes, &., goes on. 
Before science was dreamed of, the human mind was busy com- 
paring and generalizing; and the work of science in this direc- 
tion is only an attempt to give greater exactness and extension 
to this process. Hence from this subjective necessity, the 
author concludes that the notion in general is a logical cate- 
gory; meaning thereby that it is a norm given in the nature of 
our thought, according to which our thinking proceeds and 
must proceed in those differentiations which are essential to 
knowledge. 
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Again, in nature nothing stands, but all things flow. Nature 
is not a collection of resting, inactive objects, but is a constant 
activity, with its correlate of constant change. This necessi- 
tates new postulates as the condition of scientific knowledge, 
If nature is not to relapse into indistinguishable confusion, this 
activity must be an orderly one. There must be law there, 
Science assumes this necessarily. It never questions the exis- 
tence of law, but only seeks to determine what it is. Whether 
there really are controlling laws in nature, whereby the multi- 
form activities of things are governed, may be questioned ; but 
at all events, without such assumption science is impossible. 
Only as we are enabled to find in the unceasing change of 
things an abiding, unchangeable order, which all change obeys, 
are we enabled to look before and after. Without this concep- 
tion, we are shut up in the present, and cut off alike from the 
past and the future. What has been, we cannot tell ; what will 
be, is impossible to predict. The stream of things has no defi- 
nite course, and knowledge is entirely impossible. If, then, 
there is no law, no abiding order in nature, we must invent one 
in order to bring it within the possibility of knowledge. The 
mind necessarily assumes the existence of laws in nature, and 
with this assumption another is implicitly made. Our own 
activity, so far as it is rational, has an end in view. We dis- 
tinguish between our activity as means and our purpose as 
end. When, then, borrowing our conception of activity from 
our own consciousness, we attempt to extend that conception 
over external nature, we are forced to attribute to this activity 
all that belongs to our own. The activities of nature obey 
definite laws; they oppose and yet harmonize with each other 
in such a way that each supports the others, and all together 
effect an orderly and harmonious working. Tosuch an activity 
we cannot help attributing purpose; at least, if we do, it is only 
by dwelling in the fog of confused ideas. Whether there be 
purpose in nature or not, nature never becomes intelligible to 
us, except as we view it as the fulfillment of a purpose. The 
balance of attraction and inertia, whereby the central and 
tangential forces are equalized, is only intelligible as having for 
its end the maintenance of the planets’ orbits. The law of 
chemical provortions, whereby alone the constant chemical 
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changes are prevented from plunging nature into chaos, is only 
intelligible as the result of purpose. The revolution of the 
planets on their axes, whereby a constant inequality of heat is 
maintained, and terrestrial life and motion are made possible, 
is, again, only intelligible as we suppose it planned with refer- 
ence to this end. But not to offer any more illustrations, na- 
ture becomes intelligible to us only as we view it as the result 
of a plan. Whether there be any plan is a question, but we 
must assume such a plan in order to bring it into the unity of 
systematic knowledge. From this necessity of our thought the 
author concludes that purpose in general is a logical category. 
We seek involuntarily to find not only what nature is, but 
what it is for; and in so doing we necessarily apply the idea of 
purpose as a norm of differentiation. 

But if we must separate things into kinds and classes, and if 
we must view these as expressions of purpose, science is com- 
pelled to sum up all these several purposes in one great over- 
ruling purpose—the idea. If these subordinate purposes, 
activities, classes, &c., do not harmonize, then nature is at war 
with itself, and the possibility of the final unity of science is 
destroyed. This unity, however, can only consist in a thought, 
which ruled in the beginning in those primary determinations 
from which all things may have flowed, and for whose realiza- 
tion the whole creation exists. Ifthe sciences are a unit, if na- 
ture is an order and not a discord, then from the centre to the 
circumference of creation, from the beginning to the end, there 
must be a ruling thought in which all lower thoughts are taken 
up and united. Whatever may be possible to absolute science, 
human science becomes possible only through differentiating 
the indefinite multitude of things and powers into kinds and 
classes, only by subjecting them to the reign of law, and mak- 
ing them the expressions of a purpose; and attains its final, 
highest unity, only by gathering up all these lower purposes 
into the harmony and unity of one all-controlling purpose, 
thought, idea, in which all else finds its explanation, and to- 
wards which the whole creation moves. Because of this neces- 
sity of our thought, the author makes the idea the last and 
highest of the logical categories; it is the category which we 
must apply in our attempts to reach the highest unity of knowl-. 

VoL. XXXIII. 32 
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ledge. Until this is done, science remains unsatisfactory and 
incomplete; when it is done, science has reached its goal, and 
the mind is satisfied. 

But here, again, we must remember that all this is purely 
subjective. We should completely misinterpret the author's 
view if we did not keep this fact in mind. These higher cate. 
gories, like the simpler ones, express originally only subjective 
needs; and it does not follow that they correspond to objective 
fact. This inquiry does not properly belong to logic, but to 
metaphysics or theories of knowledge. Logic is concerned 
only with the investigation of the subjective laws and forms 
which knowledge and thought must obey and assume. When, 
then, it has proved that all knowledge must be subordinate to 
these subjective needs, and that scientific knowledge, in partic- 
ular, involuntarily and necessarily proceeds according to the 
categories of relation and race, its work is done. But since 
we have already seen that the simple categories also correspond 
to things, we may leave the logical field once more, and inquire 
whether these higher categories correspond to objective nature. 
Are there laws and purposes, kinds and classes in the external 
world? 

Here again the author departs from Kant. Hitherto we 
have found him in complete agreement with Kant as to the 
subjective origin of our mental forms, but asserting, in opposi 
tion to him, an objective validity for them. The same opposi- 
tion appears here. Kant admitted the subjective necessity of 
these higher forms in order to give unity to knowledge, but 
allowed them only subjective validity. The author, however, 
insists upon their objective worth; and views the denial as 
resting upon confused notions instead of objective fact. No 
scientist would deny the existence of law, though many would 
question the presence of purpose. The laws themselves, they 
say, are sufficient to explain all that seems to be the out- 
come of a plan. Not unless we have become properly mud- 
dled in our ideas. Adopting the generally received atomic 
theory, we must say that the possibility of a law of atomic 
working rests altogether upon the atoms themselves. The 
nature of the atoms must be such that, in spite of their differ- 
ences, they may unite in a harmonious working. But from an 
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examination of the element of relativity which lies in the 
notion of difference, we have already seen that these atomic 
differences and relations cannot be viewed as unoriginated. 
Hence the laws to which the scientist so confidently appeals 
must be viewed as imposed. The nature of the atoms was 
determined with reference to the rules which they were to obey ; 
and the rules again can only be viewed as selected with refer- 
ence to an ulterior end. If, then, the scientist were able to 
lead all things back to his hypothetical atoms, he cannot stop 
here, but must go behind them to a Power which determined 
them and their laws in accordance with a preéxisting plan and 
purpose. 

This general proof is most strongly supported by experience. 
So plain do the marks of purpose appear as we observe the 
special activities of nature, that we are forced either to admit a 
purpose, or fall back on the positivistic position, that things 
are as they are, and there is no more to be said about it. 
This position, however, is tenable only in word. Its most 
determined supporters, as well as its author, have always been 
triumphantly successful in stultifying themselves. Here we 
cannot do better than translate the author's note: 

“Involuntarily the thought forces itself upon us that the 
attraction of the sun and the tangential force of the planets 
are set in such exact balance in order that the planets may 
maintain their regular elliptical course around the sun ;—that 
the earth constantly radiates as much heat into space as it 
receives from the sun in order to secure that disturbance and 
reéstablishment of the equilibrium of heat which is necessary 
to the maintenance of physical, chemical, and organic pro- 
cesses ;—that the simple elements of organic nature unite only 
in definite, constant proportions in order that, in spite of the 
continual change under the influence of light, heat, and elec- 
tricity, the same classes of mineral bodies may ever be repro- 
duced ;—that the soil holds fast to all those elements which 
are necessary to the nourishment of plants, giving up none of 
them to the filtering rain-water, but on the contrary depriving the 
water of all these elements, in order that plants may find their 
necessary nourishment, and the plant-kingdom may be pre- 
served,—that the atmosphere is composed as it is, and that this 
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composition, though continually disturbed by the breathing of 
animals, is continually restored through the life-processes of 
plants, in order that plants and animals may continue to live, 

* * * Not from walking and work, but beforehand, in the 
womb, the sole of the foot and the inner surface of the hand 
cover themselves with a thicker skin. Among all the higher 
animals the lungs, the eye, the ear, form in the womb or egg 
long before there is any contact with the air, or any affection of 
the auditory or optic nerve through the ether, or sound-vibra- 
tions. And everywhere these organs are formed in exact 
agreement, not only with the circumstances of the animal, but 
also with the nature of the light and air ;—as, indeed, they must 
be, if lungs, eyes, and ears are to fulfill their purpose. Even 
the eye of the fish is constructed in exact conformity to the 
law of refraction in water, while its gills correspond exactly to 
the denser element which for fishes supplies the place of air. 
The human body maintains its existence only as the blood 
receives and removes from every single part whatever is 
worn out and injurious; and returns whatever is needful. 
In the bones it deposits phosphate of lime, in the muscles 
nitrogen, in the salivary glands saliva, in the ears ear-wax, in 
the eyes a crystalline substance, in the nails and hair horn- 
material, in the nerves brain-substance, in the gall-bladder gall, 
in the glands of the stomach the pancreatic juice, in the intes- 
tinal canal mucus, in the kidneys urine, in the lungs carbonic 
acid: everything at the right time and place, in due quan- 
tity and proper proportion, exactly as the needs of the whole 
and the functions of each single organ demands. This process 
repeats itself, mutatis mutandis, in all animals and, though in 
simpler form, in all plants. And in order that it may be com- 
pleted, there is necessary not only a harmonious working and 
a constant equivalence of the great forces of inorganic nature, 
but also a continual disturbance of this equilibrium which, 
however, must never go beyond a certain limit, and must always 
return again to equilibrium.” (p. 222.) 

Whether then we view nature as subject to law, or whether 
we contemplate its specific working, the conviction forces itself 
irresistibly upon us that the subjective category of purpose is 
an objective fact of nature. The conclusion can be escaped 
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only by taking shelter in the friendly fog of meaningless 
phrases, and heroically refusing to think. 

The question whether nature is really classified meets with a 
similar answer. We can, to be sure, form classes indefinitely 
by adopting artificial standards. In this way we could form 
classes which should cross and recross one another, and which 
would express only a subjective classification. Still we cannot 
help thinking that there is « natural, as well as an artificial, 
classification of things. Kepler declares that, in the order of 
nature, he thinks the thoughts of God; and Agassiz insists 
that a just and thorough classification is an interpretation of 
the Creator’s thoughts. This, indeed, is the goal towards which 
rational science must strive, if it is to have any more than a 
subjective value. Even admitting a doctrine of development, 
it does not affect the conclusion. Have the various branches 
of the tree of life developed from a common stem? they are 
different branches now. However kinds may have originated, 
they are in actual existence. A man is neither a tree nor a 
toad, a mouse is neither an elephant nor a whale. Whatever 
bridges may have originally existed between these kinds, they 
are plainly broken down. There is a real and essential differ- 
ence now existing between the various classes in the organic 
kingdom. In the inorganic we find the same fact. The ele- 
ments are separable into classes; and so are their compounds, 
Gold is not lead; iron is not copper; limestone is not granite. 
An actual classification exists in nature. If the objector 
should claim that he can lead all the order of nature back to 
atomic combinations, and suggest the possibility of deducing 
even the chemical elements themselves from a common root, 
still he has not escaped the conclusion. For in that case this 
power which lies at the foundation of nature has differentiated 
itself into kinds and classes, and the essence of a class would 
exist in the predetermination of that power. Lead all things 
back to a single activity, if you will; that activity actually 
proceeds according to the logical category of kinds. What- 
ever has come out of it was in it. If you view it as 
free, the point is granted. If you view it as conditioned, 
then it owes the determinations upon which its development 
depends to the unconditioned behind it. In either case the 
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kinds and classes of nature abut on intelligence, and can only 
be viewed as the development of a thought. Logically we 
proceed from the individual to the universal, but ontologically 
the idea is first—the old Platonic standpoint. 

Thus we reach once more, but in a wider and more intimate 
sense, our previous conclusion that the laws of thought are the 
laws of nature. Thought is the pattern in whose diamond 
plan the web of the world is woven. Thought is the prins 
and the goal of things. The prius because in accordance with 
it nature received all its determinations ; it is the goal because 
the whole creation works towards its realization. The particu- 
lar purposes of nature are only to be discovered by examina- 
tion, but the mind insists that there is purpose of some kind 
there. What it is we shall never fully discover. Of lower 
purposes we may learn something, but that primal thought, 
that final purpose moves far above our heads and is hidden from 
our sight. The clouds which are on the slope forbid us to 
view the summit. But both subjective need and objective fact 
alike compel us to assume its existence. We conclude, then, 
that the mind brings to the study of the universe the form of 
knowledge in general, and nature or experience fills up the out- 
line. Each is meaningless without the other. Form alone is 
void, content alone is chaos. By the mutual interaction of the 
two, the solid structure of knowledge is built up, and a living 
advance is won. 

Such is a general outline of the author’s theory. Having 
conceived the mind as a differentiating activity, it was neces 
sary to find the laws which such an activity must obey. Those 
principles without which. differentiation in general would be 
impossible are the logical laws. Those norms which lead the 
differentiation are the logical categories. It will be seen that 
the author uses the word category in a more extended sense 
than it commonly receives. Instead of serving for the sinall 
list of predicaments of the Aristotelian or Kantian table, it 
stands for any norm of differentiation, The subdivision of the 
categories, the origin of our general notions, the polemic 
against the abstraction-theory, the doctrine of the judgment, 
the examination of the notions of Being, Substance, Changes 
&c., we are compelled to pass over. These last-mentioned no- 
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tions lie at the bottom of both science and philosophy ; and 
misconceptions of their meaning have been the cause of nearly 
every error from the time of the Eleatics down to the latest 
theoretical abortion. A misconception of Being caused the 
Eleatics to deny the possibility of change, and hence the real- 
ity of sensuous knowledge. A wrong definition of substance 
led to Spinozism. 

Nearly every philosophy has felt called upon to deny the 
possibility of change and motion for the same reason. We 
can only say of the discussion in general, that we know of 
none so satisfactory, none which so successfully steers clear of 
the contradictions which from the beginning have clung to 
these notions upon which all knowledge rests. It will be seen 
at once that the work is not a logic in the common sense of the 
word. Barbara, Celarent, and the rest of that unfortunate fam- 
ily are let severely alone. The aim of the work is to examine 
the subjective laws and forms of knowledge and thought, and 
to investigate the content of those fundamental notions on 
which all knowledge is based. We agree most heartily with 
the author in this aim. The whole machinery of words is 
utterly useless for purposes of reasoning. Clear notions neces- 
sitate right reasoning, and confused notions will result in con- 
fusion in spite of Barbara & Co. We conceive that the great 
want of to-day, whether in science, philosophy, or religion, is 
clear notions; and the only hope of escaping from the uni- 
versal Babel which raves about us lies altogether in this direc- 
tion. Thought, in all three of these departments, has been 
haunted and cursed from the beginning with meaningless 
phrases, which from long use are supposed to have some mirac- 
ulous content; and with shapes of thought, which have lurked 
like ghosts in the background of knowledge, to the great 
advantage of error, and to the intense alarm of persons of weak 
nerves. For the clearing out of these myths and mischiefs, we 
look upon the book in hand as a most valuable ally. Taken 
in connection with the author’s other works, we know of no 
other discussion in which the conditions and the limits of 
knowledge are drawn with so clear an eye and so steady a 
hand. The author is distinguished from the traditional Ger- 
man speculator in many important respects: Ist, in always 
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meaning something; 2d, in always knowing what he means; 
8d, a clear expression of his meaning; 4th, by a profound 
regard for fact as distinguished from baseless speculation. 

Thus far we have contented ourselves with exposition. In 
conclusion, we must say that this logical question is the most 
fundamental one in philosophy. Until it is settled, philosophy 
is only dogmatism, irrational, and baseless. Let it then be 
settled. Let the possibility and the limit of knowledge be 
inquired into. The author's position is a most sweeping one, 
and its truth is a matter of great interest. If, then, any one 
has aught to offer against the leading principle here expounded, 
we hope that he will not fail to urge it; and we promise him 
in advance a cordial and a candid hearing. 
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Articte IIL—PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY. 


RoBERT BROWNING has been long enough in the eye of his 
generation to have achieved a somewhat unique fame. He is 
a thinker, plainly. He is a philosopher. He is a metaphysi- 
cian. In the field of pure reason he handles keen logic, and 
handles it deftly. But his place as a poet is a vexed question, 
and seems likely to become more so with every book that 
emerges from his teeming brain. His poetic virtue is occa- 
sionally marvelous. But he is wont to build his airy fabrics 
upon the firmest and toughest of prose. From his sublimest 
flight through the firmament of song he suddenly drops upon 
the arena of debate, and plunges into abstruse dialectics which 
are equally fatal to his antagonist and to his reader. James 
Russell Lowell, in one of his delightful essays, has preserved for 
us a racy anecdote, whose moral, more in sorrow than in anger, 
may be commended to Mr. Browning: “ Mr. Savage Landor 
once told me that he said to Wordsworth, ‘Mr. Wordsworth, 
a man may mix poetry with prose as much as he pleases, and 
it will only elevate and enliven; but the moment he mixes a 
particle of prose with his poetry, it precipitates the whole.’ 
Wordsworth, he added, never forgave him.” 

It has become common also to complain of Mr. Browning's 
obscurity. His logic is so pertinacious, his syntax is so curt, 
and he so disdains the verbal conveniences which his mother 
tongue has provided, that instead of poet, he is a very knight 
of the fog. We lose him, and have to watch for his reappear- 
ing. He prefers to write for the illuminati. Many of his met- 
rical tractates are esoteric doctrine, prepared only for the 
initiated few. It is on principle too. If it were only the 
oracular utterances of a genius that must speak according to 
the nature of the inspiration which possesses it, or if it were 
only the eccentricities of a genius born under an odd star, the 
sin would be venial. But after whole generations of the finest 
and largest minds have achieved so much, both in prose and 
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poetry, towards purifying and glorifying English style and 
making it an instrument for expressing at once the subtlest and 
the sublimest thoughts in the clearest manner, it requires more 
of grace than we have ordinarily at command to stand by and 
see one of the foremost of modern poets spurning it and tram- 
pling it under foot. It is a pity that such an Olympian mind, 
that can speak so plainly, should think so meanly of his mother 
tongue and so heedlessly of his readers. The quaint fancy and 
tripping music of the Piper of Hamelin, the spiritual tender- 
ness of Evelyn Hope, the intense dramatic velocity and glow 
of the Ride from Ghent to Aix, and to enumerate no further, 
the marvelous metaphors which glitter in every one of his 
poems, should have convinced their author that he had mag- 
netic power over all hearts, and need not withdraw into the 
clouds. He might have made the whole world of English and 
American homes his constituency ; but the circle of his readers 
is small, and even their homage is not unmixed. He writes 
two kinds of verse, one of which is poetry and addresses the 
kindling imagination ; the other is metrical speculation, ad- 
dressed to the cooler brain. His prolific genius has produced 
full reams of both. In a country which winnows its literature 
with such energy, it is not hard to predict which of the two 
has the best chance for immortality. A century and a half 
ago, the presses of London and Oxford issued in the course of 
two years more than eight hundred different works in prose 
and verse, of which it is said all but one have totally disap- 
peared out of the knowledge or memory of man. Of the whole 
eight hundred, only Prior’s ballad of Down-Hal! still lives to 
illustrate the “survival of the fittest,” and is occasionally fin- 
gered by some curious reader. A familiar couplet from the 
Dunciad might serve as a possible epitaph for the innumerable 
forgotten— 


Yet sure, had Heaven decreed to save the state, 
Heaven had decreed these works a longer date. 


In less than a century and half ahead the writings of our 
time will be found to have experienced a like sifting, and it is 
to be feared that such literary ventriloquism as the Ring and 
the Book will have vanished forever. 
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I have just been re-reading for the severalth time (and will 
not stop to copyright the word—only to apologize for the im- 
providence of the language in not foreseeing the need of it— 
and to adduce the example of Mrs. Browning herself, who in 
one of her letters coins a similar convenient term concerning 
“the Reverend Robert Montgomery, who walks into his twenty- 
and-somethingth edition ‘like nothing’”)—have been re-reading 
that particular poem of Mr. Browning's which bears the Teu- 
tonic title above written. It contains a fair average of his 
peculiarities, except in the article of poetry itself, which can be 
readily explained by saying that it stands in the second list, 
not in the first. It is metaphysics in rhythm. Only in occa- 
sional passages do the words vibrate with that delicious thrill 
which reveals the poetic presence. Here and there a flash of 
inspiration ; the rest is an abstruse revery, uttered aloud by a 
princely improvisatore across the table to a “ bud-mouthed 
listener,” who very appropriately falls asleep before the close. 
Poor weak human nature!—but then, what can a body do 
when harangued by the Sphynx ? 

The scene of the poem is the princedom of Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, a not over-manageable set of syllables, that give 
the muse some heavy work before she has done with them. 

The soliloquizer is the Prince of this princedom of Hohen- 
stiel-‘Schwangau. 

His réle is that of the Conservative. 

The action of the poem comprises in detail a relation of all 
the political movements, with their causes and their philosophy, 
by which the Prince, though surrounded and nettled by re- 
formers and specialists of every stripe and in all directions, 
sought to save his turbulent Hohenstielers-Schwangauese from 
their selfish selves, and that in the conservative way. 

It contains some very sensible reasoning, sometimes violent, 
sometimes shrewd. It puts forward some yrand ideas. But 
you rise from the study (and without study it is not intelligi- 
ble) with the conviction that it must be hard to turn politics 
into poetry, for with all his genius Mr. Browning has not suc- 
ceeded in doing it. The world has pretty generally settled to 
its own satisfaction that the business of its poets is to please it, 
hot attempt to instruct it. Poetry must shun the laborious 
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tasks of the reason and the moral sense, and be content with 
kindling the heart and inspiring the imagination. If it can 
incidentally accomplish more—convince—persuade—reform— 
throw light upon duty—quicken the sense of right—that may 
be so much clear gain. But to poetry these objects must 
always remain secondary. And if it be an error to make them 
primary, it is a fortiori an absurdity to urge them with vehe- 
ment casuistry and obscure turns of thought. Mr. Browning 
has made the Prince talk some strong didactic prose, but we 
can hardly receive it as a poem. It is a political pope’s allocu- 
tion. 

The Prince opens on his fair vis-a-vis with the sagacious act 
of joining two blots with his pen. This is his point of de- 
parture. 

You are taught thereby 
That 'tis my nature, when I am at ease, 
Rather than idle out my life too long, 
To want to do a thing—to put a thought, 


Whether a great thought or a little one, 
Into an act, as nearly as may be. 


And several pages later he recurs to his typical beginning 
to make the lesson still more specific : 


Why, just now, 
With nothing else to do within my reach, 
Did I prefer making two blots one line 
To making yet another separate 
Third blot, and leaving those I found unlinked ? 
It meant, I like to use the thing I find, 
Rather than strive at unfound novelty : 
I make the best of the old, nor try for new. 


Others have a genius for reform; he will hold things steady 
as they are. Others can destroy, transmute, rebuild: but he 
sees the possibility of good in society as already constituted, 
and chooses to maintain those possibilities, save what is good 
now instead of risking all in trying to create more. 


Make what is absolutely new—I can’t ; 
Mar what is made already well enough 

I won't: but turn to best account the thing 
That’s half-made—that I can. 
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He recognises God over him. His Maker has laid out a mis- 
sion for him, just as he himself lays out a mission for his 
courier to some distant State. He gives his instructions at the 
start, and will require a reckoning with his courier on his 
return. It is every man’s duty to follow the line of life marked 
out for him, whether God gives him instructions for his guid- 
ance every fifteen minutes, or gives him the whole life and 
directs him in general what to do with it. The Prince accepts 
the latter philosophy, and choosing his task, approaches it 
gravely :— 

Touch 


The work I may and must, but—reverent 
In every fall o’ the finger-tip, no doubt. 


There follows soon an eloquent and almost indignant out- 
burst of description, setting forth the dignity of man and the 
moral elevation of a life whose lines all lead into the infinite : 
from which he concludes 


This makes it worth our while to tenderly 
Handle a state of things which mend we might, 
Mar we may, but which meanwhile helps so far. 
Therefore my end is—save society ! 


He admits that he might have chosen a more brilliant pro- 
fession. The radical reformer attracts the eyes of the world a 
thousand times sooner than the conservative. More than one 
of those national crises happen when 


A solitary great man’s worth the world, 


and he could have been that one sole name of glory if he had 
wished. But he has taken on the burden of a sublimer task ; 
he is the natural guardian and protector of all the teeming 
population beneath him, specially of the outcast and the poor : 


Oh those mute myriads that spoke loud to me— 
The eyes that craved to see the light, the mouths 
That sought the daily bread and nothing more, 
The hands that supplicated exercise, 

Men that had wives, and women that had babes, 
And all these making suit to only live! 


Of course his steps are dogged by a rabble of specialists, 
dogmatizers, cynics, fanatics, reformers. But the world was 
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not made in a day. All types were not cast in one mould. 
He has something broader to attempt than to make all the 
oceans run in one river-bed. He will accept none of their 
nostrums. ‘There is no real substance to their pet theories, 
They are Voice, and nothing more. And he reminds them 
that he himself has risen through the same transition period 
where they are clamoring now; there was a time when he, like 
them, was Voice, and nothing more ; 


Ay, still my fragments wander, music-fraught, 
Sighs of the soul, mine once, mine now, and mine 
For ever! 


It is Mr. Browning himself that speaks here—not the Prince. 
And he finds a comforting unction in the memory, for he 
claims that these music-laden soul-sighs have echoed all over 
the continent, have sounded the first notes of freedom in Italy, 
have helped to unmanacle commerce and to extend the suffrage. 
But now he is no longer content to be a mere Voice—he is a 
saviour of society ; re-enter thePrince. 


Once pedestalled on earth, 
To act, not speak, I found earth was not air. 
I saw that multitude of mine, and not 
The nakedness and nullity of air 
Fit only for a voice to float in free. 
Such eyes I saw that craved the light alone, 
Such mouths that wanted bread and nothing else, 
Such hands that supplicated handiwork, 
Men with the wives, and women with the babes, 
Yet all these pleading just to live, not die! 


So he labors on, declining extreme measures, sustaining the 
framework of things, keeping the strain equal at every point, 
insisting on the general weal, patiently helping on the slow 
millennium. The review of his work (stated in the earlier 
part of the poem, however) affords him reasonable satisfaction : 


I think that to have held the balance straight 
For twenty years say, weighing claim and claim, 
And giving each its due, no less, no more, 

This was good service to humanity, 

Right usage of my power in head and heart, 
And reasonable piety beside. 
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His twenty years are up, and he steps down. The verdict 
upon his “ equable sustainment everywhere ” is no compl'ment. 
People demand some great thing, and the settled welfare of years 
is unsatisfying. No brilliant war has distinguished his adminis- 
tration— nothing but humdrum peace. No magnificent public 
works, no expansion of boundaries, no increase of domain, no 
famous expedition, no splendid diplomacy,—nothing but a 
steady pull at prosy commerce and trade, nothing but daily 
work and daily wage. A plodding people, and drowsy prince! 
So much for the judgment of the mob. So much for the com- 
mon sense of the common mass. Forever unthinking, irre- 
sponsible, inconsistent; better suited with such a leader as 
Caligula of old, when some who mourned for his dead sister 
he punished because they ought to have known she wasa 
goddess, and some who bore her departure with dry eyes he 
butchered because they ought to have remembered she was the 
sister of the emperor. They doubtless remembered after that. 
The Prince might well have been both exasperated and dis- 
gusted with his illogical subjects). But he is magnanimous, 
and forbears. He looks at them in sadness and silence. He 
calls to mind with hrotherly sympathy a certain statue in 
Rome, and almost feels that the dead marble can sympathize 
with him even if his people cannot. 


Just the judgment passed 
Upon a statue, luckless like myself, 
I saw at Rome once! ’Twas some artist’s whim 
To cover all the accessories close 
I’ the group, and leave you only Laocoén 
With neither sons nor serpents to denote 
The purpose of his gesture. Then a crowd 
Was called to try the question, criticize 
Wherefore such energy of legs and arms, 
Nay, eyeballs, starting from the socket. Ore— 
I give him leave to write my history— 
Only one said “I think the gesture strives 
Against some obstacle we cannot see.” 
All the rest made their minds up. “’Tis a yawn 
Of sheer fatigue subsiding to repose: 
The statute’s ‘Somnolency ’ clear enough! ” 


And that is what the Prince gets for his pains Twenty 
years of sleepless vigilance, of solicitude that hovers ubiquitous 
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over every point of the restless throng, his hand never loosed 
from the central controlling lever to the vast movement, his 
heart never free from the fellowship of suffering, his brain 
never tired of watching and working for the interests of the 
great mass—a life of incessant strain—to be told at the end 
that he has been sound asleep! The statue's Somnolency, 
clear enough! In these radical days such is apt to be the fate 
of the conservative. 

There are some keen touches of human nature sprinkled 
along the lines which lead to this ill-starred unluck. Notably, 
one passage which uses the myth of Hercules to illustrate the 
views of the mob as to the comparative value of splendid 
exploit and enduring toil. 

Now, observe, 
Sustaining is no brilliant self-display 
Like knocking down, or even setting up: 
Much bustle these necessitate; and still 
To vulgar eye, the mightier of the myth 
Is Hercules, who substitutes his own 
For Atlas’ shoulder and supports the globe 
A whole day,—not the passive and obscure 
Atlas who bore, ere Hercules was born, 
And is to go on bearing that same bad 
When Hercules turns ash on (Eta’s top. 
’Tis the transition-stage, the tug and strain, 
That strike men: standing still is stupid-like. 


After all, the actual facts in a given case make only half the 
story. Every coin has its two faces, and both are essential to 
its current meaning. Every man has his alter-ego. Every act 
stands over against its opposite choice. What is, may always 
be matched with what might have been. Accordingly the 
Prince lights another havana, turns a fresh page, and consoles 
himself and the rosy-cheecked unit who composes his audience 
by adding to the realities just recited an appendix of ideal 
history. 

Hear what I never was, but might have been, 

I’ the better world where goes tobacco-smoke ! 

Here lie the dozen volumes of my life: __ 

(Did I say “lie”? the pregnant word will serve.) 
* * * * * 

Something like this the unwritten chapter reads. 
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Hohenstiel-Schwangau has her assembly, as is her right. She 
appoints the Prince for its head, as is also her right. At the 
end of his long term of service, much to the surprise of the 
knaves and fools, who judge him by themselves, and expect of 
him a coup-d'etat to keep his power, he lays aside the insignia 
of office and descends to the common level, a plain citizen 
again, his duty done. Little space is needful for the wonder- 
ment to spend itself, and then up spring all these same knaves 
and fools, pushing forward each his one hobby, clamoring each 
for authority and rule, crowding each the rights of the rest, and 
all alike preying upon the common weal. Order gives place to 
anarchy, and anarchy itself rushes on to chaos and riot. There 
is nothing for it but to put the Prince atop of the struggling 
mass once more, give him dictatorial power, and let these var- 
lets feel the wholesome grip of law. 

There was uprising, masks dropped, flags unfurled, 
Weapons outflourished in the wind, my faith! 
Heavily did he let his fist fall plumb 
On each perturber of the public peace, 
No matter whose the wagging head it broke. 
Lively times these. The Prince describes con amore. His 
righteous indignation fairly blazes again when he recalls an 
ideal smash of his ponderous authority which annihilated whole 
battalions of political vermin; and he chuckles with grim 
humor when he remembers how many swaggering coxcombs 
were suddenly pinched out of being :— 
What foolishness 
Of dust or feather proved importunate 
And fell ’twixt thumb and finger, found them gripe 
To detriment of bulk and buoyancy. 
And doubtless, when the Prince got through with them, 
crowds more of the malcontents could have sorely sympathized 
with Bessus, the well-castigated poltroon in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ King and no King”— 
All my whole body’s but one bruise with beating ; 
I think I have been cudgelled by all nations, 
And almost all religions! 
This sort of energy soon settles things, and once more “ order 
reigns in Warsaw.” The work of repression has been done 
VOL. XXXII. 33 
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thoroughly and to the satisfaction of honest minds. Then 
comes the “inevitable comment” of those to whom the general 
gain is loss) This Bluebeard, they mutter, has wasted blood: 
he might have forewarned the mob, and they would have gone 
quietly home to their shops and trades; yet he pounced upon 
them unheralded, and now look at the full prisons and the 
busy gallows. But the Prince goes straight on with his work, 
sustained by all who love truth and are loyal to honor and 
order. Timid and prudent in handling the general movement, 
he has no nice scruples when a flagrant wrong rears its front— 
he swoops upon that with sudden extinction. Let the critics 
clamor. He knows his business. What if worldly Sagacity 
counsels war, to keep the canazlle employed, to vindicate the 
importance of Hohenstiel-Schwangau, to avert the too neigh- 
borly advances of crowned harpies that sit on their thrones 
around the little princedom and covet and covet all day long? 
He will have none of it. 
While I have rule, 

Understand |—wer for war’s sake, war for the sake 

O’ the good war gets you as war’s sole excuse, 

Is damnable and damned shall be. You want 

Glory? Why so do I, and so does God. 

Where is it found,—in this paraded shame— 

One particle of glory? Once you warred 

For liberty against the world, and won: 

There was the glory. Now, you fain would war 

Because the neighbor prospers overmuch,— 

Because there has been silence half-an-hour, 

Like heaven on earth, without a cannon-shot 

Announcing Hohenstielers-Schwangauese 

Are minded to disturb the jubilee,— 

Because the loud tradition echoes faint, 

And who knows but posterity may doubt 

If the great deeds were ever done at all, 

Much less believe, were such to do again, 

So the event would follow; therefore, prove 

The old power, at the expense of somebody! 


Whereupon the Prince—or it may be the bard—goes on t 
pursue the bubble glory with rapid and remorseless irony, and 
chases and hunts it down until it is punctured and slashed into 
a thousand atoms. But he does not leave the arena of his 
exploit without declaring one grand exception, and a noble 
utterance it is :— 
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I foresee and I announce 
Necessity of warfare in one case, 
For one cause: one way I bid broach the blood 
O’ the world. For truth and right, and only right 
And truth,—right, truth, on the absolute scale of God, 
No pettiness of man’s admeasurement,— 
In such case only, and for such one cause, 
Fight your hearts out, whatever fate betide 
Hands energetic to the uttermost! 
Lie not! Endure no lie which needs your heart 
And hand to push it out of mankind’s path— 


which is sound doctrine, and wholesome. 

Worldly Sagacity finds it hard to manage this man. He 
cannot be persuaded to do anything from motives of interest 
or policy. He must have the naked truth; nothing less, or 
more, or different. And when he is urged to confirm all he 
has accomplished by “wedding the pick o’ the world” and 
handing down this wise knack at ruling to an heir whose wis- 
dom shall outdo his own, he punishes that fallacy also with a 
wrath still more bitter and fierce than he had wreaked upon 
glory; and cannot resist the temptation to affix a terrific bar- 
sinister on the escutcheon of every reigning monarch around 
him—heirs to the “right divine” by sheerest luck. This 
sounds more like a bit of irascibility on the part or the bard, 
than a genuine conviction of the Prince, for being of royal flesh 
his highness occupies the same glass house at which he hurls 
such a paving stone. Sane men do not commonly cast reflec- 
tions on their own pedigree. 

Here the Prince rouses himself and looks around. 


Where is the bud-mouthed arbitress? A nod 
Out-Homering Homer! 


and for aught that appears, she is still asleep. The Prince’s 
peroration of some sixty or seventy lines more would not prob- 
ably disturb her slumbers. From this point he abdicates the 
poetical office and descends from the winged horse on which he 
has ambled thus far :— jinn 


Pedestrian speech shall help me perorate. 


That is, for the rest of the way he will foot it. I have several 
times footed it after him, and confess to a singular fatality in 
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coming out every time about where I went in. It is not easy 
to see just what the conclusion means, and most of us may 
expect to “die without the sight.” Very likely, in view of 
such abnormal dullness, Mr. Browning might suggest the appli- 
cability of a simile which occurs within a page or two of the 
close, where, speaking of the contrast between that which passes 
in the soul and the same thing when brought forth and uttered, 
he says, 

But where one ceases to soliloquize, 

Somehow the motives, that did well enough 

I’ the darkness, when you bring them into light 

Are found, like those famed cave-fish, to lack eye 

And organ for the upper magnitudes. 


But even if the present study should betray a lack of eye and 
organ for these upper magnitudes, it is no less a sore evil under 
the sun if a poet cannot so express his fancies as to make them 
intelligible to the great mass of his brethren and sisters who 
speak the same mother tongue with himself. We allow to 
poetry such indulgence of archaic phrase, of abbreviation, of 
ellipsis and inversion, as would be ¢abu in prose, upon every 


principle of right method or good taste. But when a poet 
assumes the right divine to stir his syntax like porridge, he 
must be admitted to be, what Mr. Browning is called by a 
writer in St. Paul’s, the Carlyle of verse. Even though be 
be a genius, he walks disorderly, and the great fellowship of 
the finest and sweetest minds will not walk with him.* 





* There is some sound sense in the furious flagellation Mr. De Quincey adminis- 
ters to poor Keats for the similar liberties he took in his Endymion, though he 
grows so wrathy as he lays on the lashes, that one cannot help laughing at his 
passion, and fancying that the victim himself would have joined in the fun, if he 
had not already been “ snuffed out by an article” some time before. 

“ But there is another fault in Keats,” says Mr. De Quincey, “of the first mag: 
nitude, which youth does not palliate, which youth even aggravates. This lies in 
the most shocking abuse of his mother-tongue. If there is one thing in this world 
that, next after the flag of his country and its spotless honor, should be wholly in 
the eyes of a young poet,—it is the language of his country. He should spend 
the third part of his life in studying this language and cultivating its total re 
sources. He should be willing to pluck out his right eye, or to circumnavigate 
the globe, if by such a sacrifice, if by such an exertion, he could attain to greater 
purity, precision, compass, or idiomatic energy of diction. This if he were even 
a Kalmuck Tartar, who by the way has the good feeling and patriotism to pride 
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A millennium is coming, and now is, in which all artists of ex- 
pression, whether with voice or pen, with chisel or brush, in 
poetry or prose, will recognize the demand of their fellow men 
for the absolute truth, and truth clearly put. There will be 
abundant room for the most unique utterances of original think- 
ing, for the most unexpected effects of color and form, for the 
most delicate touches of gossamer fancy ; there will be no clip- 
ping of any of these, no restraint, no short tether to imagination, 
no hood upon the eyes of reason; absolute freedom in all direc- 
tions, for every possible phase of that which is intrinsically 
good, and tasteful, and true; but in all and through all a per- 
vasive transparency, clear as crystal. The impatient world will 
not stay to read the hysterical prose of Carlyle, nor to “ go sol- 
emnly spelling out” the obscurities of Browning, nor to sit 
mystified at the feet of the sphynx of Concord. Whoever has 
a message to the race, be he poet or priest, story-teller or savant, 
he must put it in terms which will be clear to the average 
mind, or to which at least the mind in its best estate can read- 
ily adjust itself. The age is hard beset by some of the keenest 
of questions, concerning not simply the transient society of this 
life, but the higher ends and services of the life to come; and 
it has a right to demand—it does demand—from all who 
assume to be its instructors, not only the help of hard think- 
ing, but the courtesy of clear statement. 





himself upon his beastly language. But Keats was an Englishman; Keats had 
the honor to speak the language of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Newton. 
The more awful was the obligation of his allegiance. And yet upon this mother- 
tongue, upon this English language, has Keats trampled as with the hoofs of a 
buffalo. With its syntax, with its prosody, with its idiom, he has played such fan- 
tastic tricks as could enter only into the heart of a barbarian, and for which only 
the anarchy of Chaos could furnish a forgiving audience.” 





Reminiscences of Nordheimer. 


Articte IV.—REMINISCENCES OF DR. ISAAC NORD. 
HEIMER. 


In the month of September, 1889, Isaac Nordheimer could 
be seen in the yard of the Mansion House at Andover, Mass., 
under the shade of its trees (for the weather was warm), seated 
at a table, with no book near him, not even a Bible, writing a 
Concordance, in the Hebrew tongue, of the Word of God, as 
that Word came in the Old Dispensation, to the chosen people. 

With the exception of Julius Fiirst’s, such a work had not 
been compiled since the days of Buxtorf, A.D. 1628. No one 
had a sufficient knowledge of the Scriptures to attempt it. To 
do so, it required that every text of the sacred writings should 
be committed to memory ; that thus the mind might trace, with- 
out the aid of a book, the place and occasion of any single 
word, from Genesis to Malachi. This knowledge Nordheimer 
possessed ; hence his insight into the structure of the Hebrew 
language. He could watch its growth through two thousand 
years, the period in which it was formed. He could see its 
changes, for he had them all before him in one book—the Old 
Testament. And he had them in chronological order, so that 
he knew where the expressions took variety of form with the 
incoming and expansion of ideas, and where events as they 
came in added to the vocabulary. As a stream observed by 
one who had sufficient sweep of vision to take in its whole 
course, would reveal much of the laws of rivers to a discerning 
and reflective eye; so, as Nordheimer’s memory laid before his 
observing faculties the whole current of sacred phrase pressed 
out of the soul of Abraham’s race, from the days of Moses to 
the building of the second temple, his philosophic spirit took 
hold of the words thus presented, and from their origin, and 
progress, their additions, and inflections, discovered the nature 
and ways of the Hebrew language. As “the principal words, 
both notional and relational, contained in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures,” thus stood out before him, with all the forms in which 
they appear, and all the connections in which these forms are 
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severally to be found, with the places where they occur, he had 
the Concordance in his mind; and it only required time to 
make lexicons, and grammars, and to write down what seemed 
to be the rule and law of the mind’s working when it put it- 
self forth in expression. Hence his Grammar, so thorough, so 
profound. Hence his Article in the Princeton Review on Fiirst ; 
an Article which so absorbed Prof. Stuart of Andover, who 
commenced reading it in the early part of the afternoon, and 
who finished it only as the sun went down, to the neglect of an 
engagement made with Dr. Nordheimer for six o'clock, that, 
when he met its author at the door of the seminary, too late to 
rectify the omission, he exclaimed, as he caught Dr. Nord- 
heimer’s hands in his, “I ask your pardon a thousand times: I 
should have been at my house, but I strolled into the reading- 
room, long before the time appointed to see you, and there I 
found in the Repertory an Article on Fiirst, written by whom I 
cannot imagine, for who in the world has knowledge so to ana- 
lyze grammars, and undergird lexicons, and light up the haunts 
where language has been hiding?” And as Prof. Stuart poured 
out in this way his soul of praise in sentence after sentence, 
“OQ, I did forgive him every thing he ever did I could not like, 
and every thing he forgot to do about me, or my Grammar,” 
said the grateful and childlike Nordheimer, as he described the 
scene. At that moment the unknown grammarian had some- 
thing of the joy he afterwards experienced, when Dr. Addison 
Alexander, having placed him in his own chair at Princeton 
to lecture, while he sat at his feet, exclaimed: “ Hither I have 
received new eyes, or Hebrew grammar a new aspect, from this 
young German; for what was once a howling wilderness now 
buds and blossoms as the rose.” The truth is, Nordheimer had 
made discoveries in the formative laws of language, and to 
such an extent, that Prof. B. B. Edwards urged him to apply 
the process to the elucidation of inexplicable irregularities in the 
German and English tongues. Into the nature, into the mate- 
rial of the declensions, reducing them from Stuart’s thirteen, 
and Gesenius’s nine, to four; into the working and creation of 
the verbs, he pressed his inventive soul; accounting for the 
uprising of the irregular ones, on the ground that the regular 
verbs could not, without violation of all proper laws of speech, 
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reduplicate their consonants sufficiently, when guttural, to give 
the intensive sense required ; and that therefore new ones called 
irregular, but normally constituted, had to appear. No wonder 
Prof. Alexander, when reviewing Nordheimer’s Grammar, writes, 
“This new work requires no painful effort of memory to keep 
its parts in order; the perusal in it of the most thorny part of 
Hebrew grammar opens a vista superior in clearness, extent, 
and beauty, to that exhibited by any other writer. Nothing 
but the fear of being thought to deal in sweeping panegyric, 
prevents our speaking in the highest terms ” etc.* 

In a private letter, Prof. Rood, who was for ten years Presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary and instructor in Hebrew at 
Gilmanton, N. H., writes: “I think Nordheimer’s masterly pow- 
er, that in which he excelled other writers, such as the Kinchis, 
Ewald, Gesenius, and Prof. Stuart, consisted in the magnificent 
ease and absolute perfection of his analyses. I think that this 
talent was so much a part of his nature, that he may have been 
quite unconcious of it. When his mind turned itself in a di- 
rection that called for the exercise of this faculty, it seemed 
like an eagle soaring over the heights, and yet peering into all 
below. He could separate elements, and throw aside all but 
the indispensable. He made the whole of the Hebrew gram- 
mar so simple, that a child can understand it, and can learn the 
Hebrew declensions in the time required to see and commit the 
case-endings of the first declension in the Latin nouns. By a 
single stroke, he unfolds the whole philosophy of the verbs, 
and the suffixes. With such help, one may certainly learn He- 
brew without beating his head against the wall of his cell, as 
Jerome did, because he could not get the Hebrew with it.” 

It was when crossing the ocean, on his .way to America, that 
his grammar came to him. There he had a little time for rest 
and reflection. For eight years he had been teaching, ina 
mechanical way, the dry details of the Hebrew language, in a 
German University. But as quiet, and the wide expanse, and 
new scenes began to excite his soul, the creative faculty that 
was in him plumed itself and wrought. To use his own words, 
“While I was on the vessel’s deck, the night so grand, so still, 
my grammar did come down upon my soul: I could not eat, I 





* Princeton Repertory, p. 199, vol. x, 1858. 
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could not sleep. For three long weeks I could not sleep: but 
I did pray to God, if he would spare my life, till I could write 
my book, then I would gladly die. And God did spare my 
life, and I did write my book.” 

After reaching New York, he went immediately to New 
Haven, and commenced writing his discoveries. There Prof. 
Gibbs visited him, and obtained his theory of the vowel sounds. 
After the manuscript was completed, Dr. Nordheimer took it toa 
publisher,* and asked him to print it. A member of the firm 
said, “ The letters are peculiar, what is it?” Dr. N. answered, 
“A Hebrew Grammar.” The gentleman then pointed to a well 
filled row of shelves, containing Conant’s translation of Gesenius 
and said, “Those are Hebrew Grammars, and there they re- 
main ;” then to another row, saying, “ Those are Stuart's, and no 
shelf is depleted ;” then to another, containing Bush’s, per- 
haps with a similar observation: and finally pointing to an 
empty set of shelves, said, “ And yours will go up there, and 
stay there ;” adding, “ This country don’t care much for Hebrew 
grammars.” Nordheimer answered, “ My book is for the teach- 
ers, not for the pupils.” The publisher added, “There are too 
many such books for the demand.” Nordheimer replied, “‘ You 
do not know my book ; if there is not discovery on every page, 
you may have my book.” The impassive publisher said, 
“Your book will die.” Turning pale, Nordheimer, raising the 
roll of manuscript in his hand, threw it on the counter, saying 
in broken English, “ Den I will die wid my book,” and turned 
to leave the store. The head of the firm seeing his emotion, 
and himself not without feeling, said, “ Don’t take it so hard, I 
will request some gentlemen to examine your work.” And 
true to his word, he placed the manuscript in the hands of a 
committee, among whom, if I mistake not, was Dr. Shroeder. 
The committee reported favorably. At the time appointed, 
Nordheimer returned, and it was said to him, “‘ We will publish 
your book.” He replied, “I did not ask you to publish; I 
did ask you to print my book; I know what is in my book.” 
And it was printed, and brought fame and revenue to its 
author. The power of the verb, and the causes of its promi- 





*Not Wiley & Putnam. 
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nence in all language, well styled verb, verbum, the word, stood 
out from that hour before the eyes of students, as never before. 
Why, in the Hebrew, the pronoun followed the verb in its de- 
clension, instead of going before it, as in the English, was ex- 
plained. And why the third person anteceded the second, and 
the second the first. If, in the English tongue, in the conjugation 
of its verbs, but few can tell why the word “did” indicates the 
past, and the word “shall” denotes the future tense; no such 
obscurities were left unexplained by Nordheimer in his treat- 
ment of the evolution of the Hebrew verb. According to 
necessary order, and well ascertained law, its parts were shown 
to be united. Reflection came in, and helped memory to com- 
mit without effort what hitherto had been an intolerable 
burden. A single statement of his reason why the kawmets 
was used in the absolute infinitive, and the sheva in the infini- 
tive construct, fixed forever the use and form of those tenses 
in the student’s mind. Similar statements as to the changes in 
other parts of the verb, and in all parts of the Hebrew speech, 
where reasons were given for unexplained departures, lifted 
the obscurity from the ancient writings, and opened wide their 
treasures to any moderately industrious mind. Thus no one is 
surprised, that with such a preparaticn, and such habits of 
close thinking, there should have arisen from the young Ger- 
man’s soul, and is now printed in the introduction to his gram- 
mar, a theory of the formation of language, which stands like 
an adamantine gate, guarding and yet opening the way to 
future philological research. Nor did the Hebrew teacher's 
toil confine itself to words, and their changes. He interpreted 
their n.eaning, and shed light on dark passages. 

If one spoke to him of the tower of Babel, he would say, 
“for a sign or tower,” in order that they, a nomadic people, 
might not be separated, was that tower erected; not to scale 
Heaven, nor to take refuge in, during another flood ; but for a 
sign, “lest they be scattered,” was it built. 

If he was asked to explain an obscure passage spoken by 
Lamech to his wives, who appeared to be jealous, he would say, 
“ Ah, that was to teach early, that it was not best to have two at 
a time” (Nordheimer was not married). Polygamy was not 
approved. “ Addah and Zillah,” said the alarmed husband, 
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who overheard the enraged rudimental women threatening his 
life, because of a jealousy on the part of each that his marital 
affections had been unequally distributed, ‘“ Addah and Zillah, 
I can slay a man, I have wounded a young man. I am vigorous 
and can do battle ; and know too, if Cain, who was a murderer, 
was to be avenged seven-fold, on those ‘who should destroy 
him, much more shall Lamech, a just man, ‘seven times 
seventy’ be avenged, on man or woman who shall secretly 
plot against his life.” 

To give his analysis of Ecclesiastes, and other books, would 
require too much space ; it is already printed in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra; but to the application of his principles of interpretation 
to Scripture he was just beginning to give himself, when it 
became apparent that unremitting toil had disintegrated the 
fibre of his flesh, and the edge of his spirit had cut the scab- 
bard through. At thirty-two his hand grew too weak to write ; 
soon his tongue refused to lecture, in the chair he filled so 
regnantly in the Union Seminary; and he died. 

Platonism and Judaism, thorough as was his knowledge of 
them, and deeply as in early life the systems had taken root 
in his soul, he laid aside. His mental wants were greater than 
these could meet. In this respect, his mind’s history was not 
unlike that of Neander. He studied Christianity; he revered 
it, With great pain he alluded to a sermon he heard at 
Andover, in which the student, as he thought, had not grasped 
or properly arranged, and pointed, the facts confirmatory of 
the Redeemer’s resurrection. Truly his was an inquiring, a 
veracious, and a receptive soul. And as he threaded his way 
along the aisles of the Christian churches, meekly bending his 
form, as he would, in meditation, and absorbed supplication, 
one could not help thinking of the words, “ Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold.” If to the Israelite in whom is no 
guile great things are revealed, things making the Son of God 
their centre, and radiating from Him, as from the head of a 
kingdom, and moving, as did angels, to and fro on the ladder’s 
rounds, can it be supposed that the conscientious, inquiring, 
broad, reflective, devout, faithful Nordheimer was left without 
such a portion of the knowledge of Jesus as the Holy Ghost 
taketh and sheweth untomen? Judaism had fallen from him. 
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Any “philosophy” unfairly invested with that name secured 
no hold upon his thought. Some described him as “ uncloth- 
ed;” because of what he had thrown off. Yet he had “a little 
strength.’ And the promise is “The same shall walk with me in 
white; and I will not blot out his name from the book of life,” 
There are garments dipped in blood; bridal vestures. And 
now, when we think of Nordheimer, it is not as unclothed, but 
“clothed again,” and at the marriage supper of the Lamb. 





Salmon Giddings. 


Articte V.—SALMON GIDDINGS. 


Let us go back, in the history of our country, to the second 
decade of the century. Out of that vast, wild territory of the 
northwest, lying beyond the original thirteen, Ohio has been 
carved as a State; and Indiana and Illinois have been set up 
as Territories—to come into the Union in 1816 and 1818. The 
colony of ex-revolutionary soldiers from Massachusetts, for 
twenty years, has been developing its settlement at Marietta. 
The New Connecticut, as the Western Reserve, made in sur- 
rendering to the federal government its belt across the conti- 
nent, is filling in her domain with settlers from the ancient 
commonwealth. Pioneer families, following the highways of 
nature, float down the Ohio and turn up the Wabash, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Missouri, making a line of occupation along 
those rivers. The French Catholic settlement, located in 1682, 
along the east bank of the Father of Waters and above the 
mouth of the Ohio, has come on to importance, with its centre 
at Kaskaskia, which has become the capital of Illinois Territory. 
Louisiana, purchased of Napoleon in 1808, is just coming in 
(1812) as a State, leaving Upper Louisiana to be cut up into 
Territories. One of these is Missouri, to be admitted in 1821. 
St. Louis, located in 1763 by La Clede, and named in honor of 
Louis IX, is its principal town. Along the eastern part of the 
Territory other French colonies have followed, so that, by the 
time of the annexation, the population has come up to 10,840. 
The original inhabitants were all Catholics; and, during the 
Spanish domination, no other religion had been tolerated. But 
now, in spite of Rome, here and there, Protestant Americans 
are pushing in. The school atlas of Morse, published in 1828, 
studied by many who may read this Article, picturing to the 
eye these wastes of territories, and revealing the points of set- 
tlement by patches of government surveys along the rivers, is 
now a decided curiosity. 

At the date of our outlook, the Home Missionary Societies 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut were sending missionaries 
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into the upper parts of New England and out to the new com- 
munities of New York and New Connecticut. Out of that 
divine ferment in Williams College, which gave life to the 
American Board, came also a fresh impulse in the work of 
Christianizing our country. Samuel J. Mills, the associate of 
Judson, Hall, Newell, Nott, having offered himself to these two 
societies to make a tour of exploration through the western 
States and down to New Orleans, he and John F. Schermerhorn 
were thus commissioned, while they were also to act for the 
Bible cause. On horseback, they went forth, crossing Pennsy]- 
vania, skirting Ohio and Virginia, touching at Marietta, Cin- 
cinnati, Lawrenceburg, Frankfort, Lexington, Shawneetown, 
and Nashville. Thence, for thirty days, down the Cumberland 
and the Mississippi to Natchez, as the guests of Gen. Jackson, 
who, with fifteen hundred volunteers, was also going down that 
way on amission! Thence, after a stay of a month, down to 
New Orleans; and hence back across the territory of Missis- 
sippi, through Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. Their 
reports, as found in the Conn. Evangelical Magazine and the Pan- 
oplist, of the statistics of ministers and churches of all denomi- 
nations in the regions passed over, were probably the most full 
and accurate of anything of the kind to be found at that day. 
The account of their labors reads like a chapter from the Acts 
of the Apostles. They organized Bible societies in all the lead- 
ing towns along their way. In New Orleans they gained the 
consent of Bishop De Bury for the circulation of the Scriptures 
in French among the Catholics, who were three-fourths of the 
population of the State, and in whose hands the bishop said he 
did not believe there were ten copies of the Word of God. In 
that city they found no Protestant church. For a few weeks 
they preached the Word and held prayer meetings. 

At Shawneetown, IIl., on the Ohio, they fell in with Judge 
Griswold, of the United States Court, formerly a Congregational 
minister in Connecticut, who aided them in their mission. 
Here they wrote to Stephen Hempstead, of St. Louis: “It 
was our intention to have gone through Illinois to St. Louis, 
but we were told by a gentlemen of information that the route 
was not safe. This induced us to abandon it and keep on 
through Kentucky and Tennessee. We are now on our way 
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to New Orleans. You will oblige us by sending a succinct 
account of the state of religion in Louisiana and Illinois Terri- 
tories, and what the prospect of organizing Congregational or 
Presbyterian Churches.” Now this Stephen Hempstead was 
from New London, Conn., where, in 1787, he had joined the 
Congregational Church, having been a soldier in the Revolu- 
tion. In 1811 he had followed to St. Louis his four sons, who 
had settled there soon after the association. He replied: “I 
made it my daily business to converse with prominent heads of 
families on the necessity of having stated and regular worship 
in this place. There was no one but expressed a desire to 
have it, if a clergyman of regular order (a Congregationalist or 
a Presbyterian would be preferred), one of good moral charac- 
ter and professional abilities, could be obtained. 

In 1814, the Massachusetts Society commissioned Samuel J. 
Mills and Daniel Smith to repeat that tour of exploration, 
which was made along the old track, save that back from New 
Orleans they went around by the ocean. The Massachusetts 
and the Philadelphia Bible Societies furnished them a supply 
of Bibles, and shared in the expense of the trip. At Shawnee 
town Judge Griswold gave them letters to Gov. Edwards at 
Kaskaskia and Gov. Clark at St. Louis. Father Lippincott 
says: “The missionaries made a deep impression upon the 
family of Gov. Edwards.” Both Governors fell heartily into 
their plans, as had also Gov. Posey of Indiana. ‘“ Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings.” 

St. Louis they found a place of two thousand people, three- 
fourths of whom were French Catholics. Of the town, at that 
date, Father Watson says: “I have an indistinct recollection 
of a tumble-down French village, built mainly of wooden 
slabs and poles set vertically, and well daubed with mortar 
mixed with straw, though there were many log houses.” 
Reporting themselves to Mr. Hempstead, the missionaries 
preached in a school-room, on the Sabbath, Nov. 6th, the first 
Congregational or Presbyterian sermons on the west side of the 
Mississippi. Rev. John M. Peck, D.D., the pioneer Baptist min- 
ister in St. Louis, 1817, referring to this visit of Mills and Smith, 
says: “Baptists and Methodists, though scattered through- 
out the country, had never preached the Gospel in this town.” 
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Yet Mr. Hempstead, in a letter to Rev. Wm. Channing of Bos. 
ton, 1818, says: “There are in Missouri six itinerating Metho- 
dist preachers. They preach in our Court-house, perhaps once 
a month. They are uneducated men and have gathered but 
few members.” Dr. Bullard, in his historical discourse, says: 
“These brethren,” Mills and Smith, “ were gratefully received 
by the inhabitants of all ranks. They had crowded houses 
whenever they preached. Could either of them have remained 
in this city, he would have been supported by the people. 
They were, however, obliged to complete their tour of the 
West, which resulted in arousing all New England to a simul- 
taneous effort to supply the spiritual wants of this great valley.” 
Yet the people were encouraged by the visitors, who reported 
that on their way out they had had a letter from Salmon Gid- 
dings, then at Andover, informing them that his classmate, 
Daniel Gould, had been appointed by the Connecticut Society 
to go to St. Louis. But Mr. Gould, on his way out, was lodged 
in New Connecticut. Eight months later, Mr. Hempstead 
wrote Mr. Channing again, expressing disappointment, and, in 
sending salutation to Messrs. Mills and Smith, said: “ Tell 
them we have not heard a sermon since they were at St. Louis, 
and do not know that we shall ever have another opportunity.” 
In behalf of Gov. Clark and the Judges of the Supreme Court 
and other leading citizens, he begged the Society to send back 
Mr. Smith. But the Society were just sending him to take 
charge of the Presbyterian Church which the explorers had 
organized at Natchez. And it was fifteen months before 
another Presbyterian sermon was heard in St. Louis. In Feb- 
ruary, 1816, Rev. Dr. Gideon Blackburn, of Nashville, 
preached several times in the theatre. ‘The little shanty (for 
such it was),” says Mr. Watson, “ was crowded, and I stood for 
nearly three hours, just outside the door, listening, with rapt 
attention, to such praying and preaching as I had never heard 
before.” 

But the man whom God was preparing to be the apostle to 
Missouri and Illinois was yet in the East — Salmon Gid- 
dings. Born at Hartland, Conn., March 2d, 1782, a cousin of 
Joshua Giddings, received to the Congregational Church in 1807, 
and educated at Williams and Andover, where he imbibed the 
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freshened missionary spirit of the time, he had for several 
years thought of the foreign field. Leaving the seminary, he 
itinerated for a year in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and his 
labors proved instrumental in bringing many souls to Christ. 
He had read with deep interest the report of Mills and Scher- 
merhorn; but it was the report of Mills and Smith that 
brought him to a decision to devote himself to the work of 
missions in the region of St. Louis. Having received a com- 
mission from the Missionary Society of Connecticut, at the 
request of this body, he was ordained on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1815, by the South Association of Hartford County, to go 
as a missionary to St. Louis. He left Hartford at once to make 
his winter journey of twelve hundred miles, on horseback, 
through the wilderness, to arrive at St. Louis; April 6th, 1816. 
As commissioned, upon opportunity, he preached along the 
way, in the destitute settlements of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The people were kind and hospit- 
able, fed his horse, and made him welcome on his journey. He 
slept in their cabins, partook of their plain fare, prayed with 
their families, and talked with their children as they gathered 
around him to listen. 

Mr. Giddings did not come into St. Louis by lightning train, 
having telegraphed beforehand the hour of his arrival, to be 
received by waiting friends. But dismounting from his faith- 
ful horse, he walked lonely from house to house to find a rest- 
ing place, and took quarters at a small hotel. Composing 
‘himself and taking up a St. Louis paper, the first article that 
met his eye was headed “‘ Caution,” and was a warning to the 
people of the city against a man who had been commissioned 
t visit them from New England, as a political maneuver of 
the Hartford Convention! He found there no Protestant 
organization or house of worship or minister. To the Cath- 
olies of .a foreign tongue and prejudiced against Protestant 
encroachment, he wisely adapted his policy, that of distributing 
among them French Testaments and tracts. Of the American, 
citizens the only man whom he found of Church affinity was; 
the old settler, Stephen Hempstead, whose residence was five: 
miles out of the town, where is now the Belle Fountain Ceme-. 
tery. The missionary at once set up service. He preachedi 
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four or five Sabbaths, and then went out for an exploring tour, 
leaving his appointment in charge of Rev. Timothy Flint, 
whom the Connecticut Society had just transferred from South 
Bend, Ohio, where his preaching place had been the house of 
Gen. Harrison, late Governor of Indiana. Of that first tour, 
the 18th Report of the Connecticut Society says: “ By letters 
from Mr. Giddings, it appears that he had performed the various 
duties of a missionary at St. Louis and a large number of 
settlements in those parts. The people where he traveled were 
generally disposed to attend on religious instruction, and some 
would go ten miles to hear a sermon. He had formed a church 
at Bellevue, and had agreed to visit the people in Bonhomme 
and form a church there.” Bellevue was eighty miles distant. 
After occasional preaching for three months, he organized the 
church with thirty members, ordained elders, administered the 
sacraments, preached to a large assembly in the open air, and 
was cheered at once by indications of revival. At Bonhomme, 
twenty miles out of the city, after preliminary preaching, he 
organized the church and ordained elders. As there was not 
yet material enough for a church in St. Louis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hempstead united there, and for more than a year he served as 
a valued and efficient elder of that church. 

To have a specimen of this itinerant work, let us run over his 
journal for a couple of months: 


“Four days’ service at the organization in Bellevue. On Monday rode thirty 
miles through a rough, mountainous country. On Tuesday, preached in a block 
house. On Wednesday, preached at the church and then rode twenty miles. On 
Thursday, rode thirty miles. Rested on Friday and Saturday. On the Sabbath, 
preached to a large congregation at Judge Thomas’. On Monday and Tuesday 
attended a Methodist meeting. On Thursday preached at a private house. Vis- 
ited on Friday. On Saturday rode to the Dutch settlement. Preached on Sun- 
day. Rode to the Oape on Monday. On Tuesday, preached and then rode to 
Jackson. At St. Genevieve, a Catholic settlement, by Thursday, 118 miles for the 
week ; did not preach, as the people could not circulate the notice. Saturday 
rode to Kaskaskia, in Illinois Territory. Sabbath, preached and baptized. Thursday, 
rode into the country and preached. Friday, rode to the Irish settlement. Saturday, 
rode to Kaskaskia, to see about some Bibles left there, and back to the Irish settle- 
ment. Sabbath, preached. Monday, rode to St. Genevieve and preached. Tuesday, 
rode thirty miles to Col. Cook’s and preached. Wednesday, rode eight miles and 
preached Thursday, preached and rode twenty miles. Friday, rode five miles and 
visited. Saturday, back to Bellevue: ‘My horse was lame for several days and unfit 
for use.” No wonder. Sabbath, preached. Wednesday, rode twenty miles. Thurs- 
day, preached. Friday, rode to Potosi and attended a Methodist camp meeting; “Had 
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my feelings greatly hurt by the improprieties of speech and by the doctrines 
advanced.” Sunday, preached, by an appointment of five weeks’ standing. Mon- 
day, organized a Bible Society. Tuesday, rode fourteen miles, preached and rode 
six miles. Thursday, rode eight miles and preached. Friday, thirty miles back 
to Bonhomme. Sunday, preached. Monday, talked up the organization of a 
church, then fourteen miles to St. Charles. Wednesday, twenty-two miles back 


to Mr. Hempstead’s. 


On this trip of eight weeks he had ridden seven hundred 
miles, organized a church, preached in twenty places, baptized 
thirteen children, visited and prayed with many families, and 
prepared the way for other churches. How apostolic was this! 

Preaching over the Sabbath in St. Louis to full audiences, 
and administering the Lord’s Supper without a church organ- 
ization, he sallies forth again for a tour of a month, in which 
he preaches twenty times and rides four hundred miles. Mr. 
Giddings, though he had better congregations in the country, 
soon perceived the importance of concentrating his labor upon 
the city as the metropolis for the two territories. Seeing the 
need of a school as well as of a place of worship, he purchases 
a house and lot for $1,080, and in December of that first year 
he opens a school. No other place of meeting is procured 
until the first church edifice is built, seven and a half years 
later. Progress in the city is slow, so that it is not until 
November, 1817, a year and a half after his arrival, that he is 
able to organize a church of nine members, of whom the only 
two male members are made elders, and five are of the Hemp- 
stead family. This is the first Protestant organization of the 
place. For four years, from one-fourth to one-half of his time 
is given to the outside settlements. Gradually the church is 
enlarged, with additions at almost every communion, until, in ten 
years, the number comes up to ninety-nine, one-half of whom 
have entered on profession. The process of securing a house 
of worship was one of great toi] and trial and hope deferred 
on the part of Mr. Giddings. In January, 1819, he called a 
meeting of citizens to devise ways and means to erect a Protes- 
tant church. Thomas H. Benton was clerk. The minister was 
made an actuary to raise money, to plan and build the house. 
For six weary years he was the life and soul of the effort. In 
1820 he went on to attend the General Assembly at Phila- 
delphia and to solicit funds in New England. By the Assem- 
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bly he was sent as a delegate to the General Associations of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. From Hartford he wrote 
back: “I have not collected any money, and I think it will 
not be expedient to attempt it. There is considerable prej- 
udice existing on account of slavery, and there is a general 
impression that the people are able to build meeting-houses for 
themselves. It would be necessary for me to state that the 
people are very poor and full as degraded as the heathen, in 
order to succeed in making collections. As I could not, and 
would not, do this, I found it useless to attempt to collect 
funds.” It was not until November, 1822, that the building 
lot was purchased ; and not until August, 1823, that the corner- 
stone was laid. In the spring of 1824 he ventured East again ; 
but a six months’ tour brought little aid, though among the 
donations was one for $25.00 from the President, John Quincy 
Adams. In June, 1825, the house, which in brick had cost 
$8,000, was dedicated, at once to be filled with attentive 
audiences and to be honored with unusual spiritual manifesta- 
tion. Then he could write: “God has done great things for 
us; I have received during the last nine months fourteen on 
profession of faith. The moral state of society is fast improv- 
ing.” One year and a half after the dedication he was installed. 
And a month after the installation, he was married at Collins- 
ville, on the other side of the river, to Almira Collins, a sister 
of the founder of the place, whose going west from Litch- 
field, Conn., Dr. Lyman Beecher had pronounced “a wild 
goose chase.” Mrs. Giddings was a woman whose devoted 
piety and superior qualities were well fitted to the position to 
which she was called. 

With the pastor now so well settled, let us turn back and 
bring up his itineracy. The next day after he had formed his 
church in St. Louis he started off upon another preaching tour 
of three weeks, which reads in his journal just like the speci- 
men quoted above. In the first three years he organized five 
churches, all on the Missouri side. . He then struck across the 
Mississippi and organized at Shoal Creek the. first Presbyterian 
Church of Illinois, with thirty-three members. The 19th 
Report of the Connecticut Society says: 
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“The travels and labors of the Rev. Salmon Giddings were extended over a 
large space. He repeatedly came over into Illinois Territory, continuing his labor 
several weeks. A part of the year he was employed in the instruction of a school 
in St. Louis. During that period, however, his preaching on the Lord’s day was 
not intermitted, and in several instances he made short missionary excursions. 
He either formed or assisted in forming a number of churches, and found it no 
small consolation to behold them rising in the wilderness. The French Bibles 
and Testaments, and several hundred copies of the Scriptures in English, which 
he distributed, were received with gratitude and read with interest. 


The 20th Report, in 1819, says : 


“ Rev. Salmon Giddings is stationed at St. Louis, but makes frequent excursions 
into the country to preach the Gospe!. and has already formed seven churches. 
Two of them are supplied. Five are dependent altogether on missionaries for a 
supply. The two most distant from each other are not less than 140 miles apart. 
‘Those destitute churches,’ he says, ‘are calling on me for preaching, and con- 
sider themselves as under my pastoral care. I can feel for them and pray for them, 
and that is the most that I can do for some of them.’ ” 


In 1820, the same Society reports : 


“The Rev. Salmon Giddings has continued, with much diligence, a series of 
labors for the instruction of the people. A large proportion of his time has been 
spent, by particular engagement, in St. Louis. The last year he labored as a mis- 
sionary about fourteen weeks. His travels were extended in various directions, 
and, in several instances, a considerable distance from St. Louis. He repeatedly 
crossed the Mississippi and preached and administered ordinances in Illinois. On 
each side of the river, he found much to encourage and animate him.” 


In Illinois he organized the first eight Presbyterian churches 
of the State,—those of Shoal Creek, whence came Rev. Robert 
Stewart, Rev. A. M. Dixon, D.D., and Rev. Robert W. Patter- 
son, D.D., who has just closed his pastorate of thirty-one years 
in the Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago, in order to take 
the chair of Christian Apologetics in the Presbyterian Sem- 
inary ; Kaskaskia, the capital of the Territory ; Lebanon ; Bell- 
ville; McCord’s settlement; Turkey Hill; Collinsville; and 
Edwardsville, whence came Rev. C. L. Watson, who for forty- 
five years has been serving the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches of Illinois, and who says that but for the kind- 
ness of Mr. Giddings he has no reason to suppose that he would 
ever have been in the ministry. In each one of the succeed- 
ing eight annual reports of the Connecticut Society, mention is 
made of Mr. Giddings and his work. In the 29th Report, 
1828, it is stated : 
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“ Until a few months past the Rev. Salmon Giddings had been engaged some of 
his time as a missionary for the trustees in the States of Missouri and Illinois, but 
as the society over which he is pastor in St. Louis now requires all his attention, 
he has resigned his commission. The following is an extract from his last journal: 
‘The society will consider this as a resignation of my office as a missionary. | 
shall ever bear in remembrance the patronage bestowed on me by the society, and 
the confidence they have reposedin me. I trust it will appear, in a coming day, 
that their labor has not been in vain in the Lord. My principal regret is, that I 
have not done more in their service, and for the advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Seventeen churches have been formed in these two States 
by your missionaries. They contain more than 400 communicants, at this time, 
and have most of them been received and gathered into the church by the exer- 
tions of the Missionary Society of Connecticut. Many benevolent institutions are 
now connected with these churches. But few of these churches are supplied. 
Some are visited by a regular clergyman only once or twice in a year. I shall 
still write to the society occasionally, if God give me life and health, and com- 
municate such information as I think may be of use.'" 


In 1822, at the instance of the Missionary Society of New 
York, and in company with Major O’Fallon, Mr. Giddings 
made a tour out to the Indians at and beyond Council Bluffs, 
to see if they did not wish to have schools among them. The 
journal of that trip reports marvelous traveling. Thus: 


_“ At the Green River, made a raft and swam our horses over; and at the west 
branch of the same river, which was one hundred yards wide and twelve feet 
above low-water mark, made another raft, ferried baggage and swam the horses 
—crossing a slough forty yards wide and twelve feet deep. Major O’Fallan lost 
John, the black man. In next two days, traveled sixty miles, swam three streams, 
and encountered thunder storms; on the next, rode thirty miles and swam two 
streams, fell into one and had a thunder storm; on the next, swam two creeks, cut 
trees and carried over the baggage; on the next, no rain, but mired the horse and 
got covered with mud; on the next, a thunder storm all day, with wind and hail ; 
earth inundated. On prairie twenty-five miles from timber for camping; very cold; 
never suffered so much. Made 237 miles from Grand River to Council Bluffs in 
ten days | ” 

Arrived, he visited the Pawnees, Ottos, and the Mayhaws. 
“Though his expedition to the Aborigines,” says Dr. Dimond, 
in the Presbyterian Reporter, “ did not ripen into the establish- 
ment of a mission, it does not on that account reflect on his 
energy or penetration, but, perhaps, commends both. He made 
some suggestions in regard to the Indians, which must be 
admitted to be wise and discerning. He advised that Govern- 
ment should make them presents and pay annuities, not in 
clothing and money, but in agricultural tools and domestic 
animals, thus encouraging civilization. He would have the 
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traders located at given places and forbidden by law to roam 
among the tribes.” 


To Mr. Giddings as the bishop of that region, missionaries, 
sent on from the East, were directed for counsel as to location. 
We have already mentioned the transfer of Timothy Flint from 
Ohio to Missouri and his settlement at St. Charles. He was a 
native of Salem, Mass., a son of a Congregational minister, and 
had himself been pastor of a Congregational church at Luxem- 
burg, Mass. “He was a quick scholar,” says Rev. Timothy 
Hill, ‘and a writer of real merit, master of a style that for 
clearness and beauty is seldom equalled.” At St. Charles he 
took many of his missionary tours on foot. In one week he 
walked eighty miles. In a trip of seven weeks he crossed the 
Missouri, that treacherous river, sixteen times. In May, 1817, 
came John Matthews from Pennsylvania. In the November 
following, from North Carolina, came Thomas Donnell, of 
Scotch-Irish stock, to be put in charge of the church at Belle- 
vue, where he remained for twenty-five years. That same fall 
these four men, with their four churches, were organized by the 
Synod of Tennessee into the Missouri Presbytery, with all of 
Missouri and the greater portion of Illinois for its territory. 
Its first work was to install Mr. Donnell at Bellevue, where Mr. 
Giddings preached the sermon, which was printed, being the 
second discourse that had been put into type west of the Mis- 
sissippi; the first having been that of Mr. Giddings upon the 
death of Hon. Edward Hempstead, the elder’s son, who was 
the first Representative of the Missouri Territory in Congress. 
Next, in 1818, came David Tenney and Charles S. Robinson, 
from the Young Men’s Missionary Society of New York. Mr. 
Tenney was sent to Shoal Creek, where in one year he closed 
his labors in death. Mr. Robinson followed Mr. Flint at St. 
Charles, where he preached half the time, and occupied the 
other half in preaching at fifteen or twenty places. He was 
from Granville, Mass., a son of Williams and Andover, a dear 
friend and coadjutor of Mr. Giddings, whose installation ser- 
mon he preached in St. Louis. He was a man of more genius 
than Mr. Giddings, but he had not the same power of endur- 
ance, and the opportunity of his position was not so great. 
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Both went to their reward within the same month and by the 
same disease, pneumonia. Mr. Robinson makes this touching 


record : 


“TI have worn myself out in the missionary service, and now I have not the 
means of making a journey,—the only way that remains of restoring my health; 
and, indeed, searcely of securing for myself the comforts of life as I sink into the 
grave, and leaye my family none. knows to whose care, except there is a God of 
the widow and the fatherless. Since I have been in St. Charles I once had, for a 
considerable time, nothing to eat but milk. I went to the store for necessary food, 
and was refused, because I had not the money to pay for it. I returned to my des- 
titute family, you may imagine with what feelings. None knew of our distress but 
those who felt it. It was November; the cold wind found ready entrance to our 
cabin, and we had no wood. I procured a spade, with a view of remedying the 
evil, as well as I could, by throwing up a bank around the house. I had scarcely 
dug into the earth a foot, when, to my surprise, I threw up a silver dollar, which 
had long been bedded beneath the surface! The goodness of God filled my heart, 
and I must say I wept plentifully at the sight of it. I could not help it. This 
served to furnish us with a little wood and a few necessaries.” 


In 1820, from Andover, under the Connecticut Society, came 
David Gould and Edward Hollister to labor in Illinois and 
Missouri, as the Society refused to commission them for a field 
so limited as Illinois alone. In 1821, they organized a church 
at Alton;.the relation of that place to St. Louis at one time 
having been such that letters were addressed, ‘St. Louis, near 
to Alton.” Mr. Gould remained a year and then went to 
South Carolina. Mr. Hollister, the next year, went over to 
Missouri, and in connection with Mrs. McFarland, who had 
been sent on by the Presbyterian Board, organized the church 
at Boonville and one on the Chariton. Of Mr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, sent on by the Presbyterian Board, Mr. Giddings writes: 
“Mr. Alexander is highly esteemed in this country, and has, I 
hope, been the means of doing much good.” In 1822, Oren 
Catlin and Daniel Sprague came on, commissioned by the Con- 
necticut Society to “labor in the United States, west of the 
Alleghany Mountains,” and “instructed to go as directly as 
possible to St. Louis and there to take counsel with Mr. Gid- 
dings.” They were sent over to itinerate among the churches 
he had organized in Illinois. They also gathered the yet pros- 
perous church at Carrollton. At St. Germanius. [l., Mr. 
Sprague reports that he saw a physician, who told him that he, 

» the doctor, had himself witnessed in that place the burning of 
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three hundred Testaments, which Samuel J. Mills had left 
there, and this burning was with the approbation of the priest; 
and this after Bishop Flayét had assured Mr. Mills of his appro- 
bation of the distribution of the Testaments. In 1824, the 
Missouri Presbytery, at St. Louis, ordained Jesse Townsend, 
who had been sent on by the @bnnecticut Society, and Col. 
Ball, who had been an officer in;the war of 1812, and who had 
sought instruction from Mr. Giddings. In this year came E. 
G. Howe from Andover, under commission from the Connecti- 
cut Society. Reporting himself to Mr. Giddings, he is sent to 
itineraté in Illinois, preaches at Diamond Grove, where Jack- 
sonville is to be, and at Vandalia, since 1818 the capital, where 
he finds not a single professor of religion, except a Methodist 
backslider, and where he is entertained by the young clerk of 
the U. S. Court, Wm. H. Brown, who afterward, at that place, 
became the first convert of Theron Baldwin, and whose estate, in 
the reciprocity of the home and the foreign work, is now paying 
over $35,000 to the American Board. In 1825, the United 
Domestic Missionary Society commissioned three young men, 
sons of New England and of Andover, to come to this field, 
Jobn M. Ellis, Augustus Pomeroy, Hiram Chamberlain. The 
last had ridden from Vermont, fifteen hundred miles, on horse- 
back, preaching every Sabbath and often during the week. 
The latter two were located in Missouri, and Mr. Ellis at Kas- 
kaskia, I]. 

In May, 1826, the United Domestic Missionary Society 
was merged in the American Home Missionary Society, which, 
receiving as auxiliaries the several State societies of New Eng- 
land, assumed the outside work of these several societies, start- 
ing off the first year with one hundred and sixty-nine mission- 
aries. All the commissioned men of this region were thus 
transferred, except Mr. Giddings, who remained under the 
Connecticut Society; even those of the Presbyterian Board 
were thus passed over, for the reason that the Board sent its 
men with the promise of $100 a year, leaving them to get 
what they could from the little churches, while the Society 
made good a salary of $400. In 1827 the new National Soci- 
ety sent on Solomon Hardy and Thomas P. Durfee from An- 
dover and Wm. P. Cochran from Princeton; Mr. Hardy to be 
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located at Shoal Creek, Mr. Durfee to be ordained in Mr. Gid. 
dings’ church, and Mr. Cochran to be called for a time to sup- 
ply Mr. Giddings’ pulpit after his death, and yet to abide the 
senior member of the Missouri Synod. Mr. Ellis conceived the 
idea of starting a Christian seminary in that region. He con- 
sulted with leading men of the State ; he traveled and lectured 
upon the importance of starting such an institution.  Presi- 
dent Sturtevant, in his historical discourse at the Quarter. 
Century Celebration of Illinois College, in 1855, says: “The 
first attempted organization was in Bond County. In the sum- 
mer of 1827, Mr. Ellis visited a settlement on Shoal Creek in 
that county, in company with one whose name can never 
perish from the records of early missionary labor in the city of 
St. Louis and in the surrounding country, Rev. Salmon Gid- 
dings.” “In order to obtain the endorsement of a body of 
men whose reputation for wisdom, piety and learning would 
secure for it a greater degree of respect and confidence, both at 
home and abroad,” they laid the matter before the Missouri 
Presbytery, to which the Presbyterian churches of Illinois 
yet belonged, and a committee was appointed to consider the 
matter, confer with the friends of the projected seminary at 
Shoal Creek, and report at the spring meeting. That commit- 
tee consisted of John M. Ellis, Salmon Giddings, and Hiram 
Chamberlain, and Thomas Lippincott, an elder of the church 
at Edwardsville. ‘“ Before the meeting of the Presbytery in 
the spring,” President Sturtevant says, “the committee, in com- 
mon with the whole West, was called to mourn the early death 
of Rev. Salmon Giddings, of whom one who knew him well, 
a co-member of the committee, says: ‘The pure-minded, far- 
sighted Giddings, in whom whatever things are lovely and of 
good report, whatsoever tended to promote the welfare of man 
and the glory of God, found an advocate and a friend.’” The 
committee, after having visited Carrollton, Springfield, and 
other such new towns, in their venture out upon the extreme 
northern limits of settlement, had settled upon Diamond Grove 
(not yet called Jacksonville) as the site for the seminary. Mr. 
Ellis having removed to this place to labor as a missionary, in 
his report to the Home Missionary Society made a statement 
regarding the projected seminary and appealed for aid. That 
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report in the Home Missionary fell into the hands of the young 
men of the Society of Inquiry in Yale College. Some of them 
were thinking of going out as a Band. They corresponded 
with Mr. Ellis, and as a result the “ Illinois Band” was formed, 
consisting of Mason G. Grosvener, Theron Baldwin, John F. 
Brooks, Elisha Jenney, William Kirby, Asa Turner, Julien M. 
Sturtevant, William Carter, Albert Hale, Flavel Bascom, . 
Romulus Barnes and Lucien Farnham. The rest of the story 
is well known. They came; they founded [Illinois College, 
and planted its constituency of churches. They gave charac- 
ter to the State; they made their names as household words in 
Illinois. Out of this movement came also Monticello Sem- 
inary, now one of the most flourishing institutions in the State ; 
the Female Seminary at Jacksonville, founded by Mrs. Ellis ; 
and the National College Society. Mr. Giddings took the lead 
in developing the wilderness into a fruitful field to invite the 
planting of the Christian college and its cognate institutions. 
He brought on John M. Ellis, and entered at once and heartily 
into his plans for a seminary. Ellis brought on the “ Illinois 
Band.” The “ Illinois Band” prepared the way for the “Iowa 
Band.” 

After his marriage, he had only fourteen months more of 
work. But that last year was one, even to him, of unwonted 
activity. The city was leaping forward in its growth. New 
religious enterprises were coming into life, in all of which he 
must have a hand. Out of scorn and derision and grievous 
discouragement, he had become recognized as a successful man. 
During that last winter there was unusual wakefulness to 
religious truths in the congregation, and not a few found hope 
in Christ. ‘ He worked,” says his faithful old elder, “like a 
man who had realized that the harvest had come, and that all 
diligence and care were requisite to save every sheaf. Though 
feeble and in bad health, he could not be persuaded to remit 
his toil, till his physician remanded him to his bed. To be 
confined at such a time was the greatest of trials. How he 
longed to be among his people.” On the Ist of February, 
1828, he closed his earthly career. A short time before, as he 
was returning from a funeral in the country, some youngsters 
came running their horses by him, which caused his own to 
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throw him off and bruise him severely. He had only recov. 
ered from this so as to attend to his duties when he was 
attacked with a pneumonia, by which in a few days his life 
was ended. He left an infant son, Frederick Salmon, who is 
now a lawyer at Quincy, Ill. His wife, residing with her son, 
in the maturity of matronly grace, survived him until 1872, 
As a providential compensation, not unusual in pioneer mis- 
sionary experience, a few lots purchased by him, early, in the 
heart of the city, have made the son a wealthy man. 

His funeral attested the hold he had taken upon the young 
city. It was attended by two thousand people. The services 
were conducted by the other three city pastors. Again the 
old elder writes : “TI have never seen so much sympathy as is 
manifested on the death of Mr. Giddings by all classes in St. 
Louis. His remains were deposited in a vault, constructed for 
the purpose, under the pulpit; and in the wall by the side of 
it was inserted a memorial tablet ; which, after the items of his 
personal history, bore this testimony: ‘As a man he was kind, 
prudent, and decisive; as a Christian ke was pious, cheerful, 
and prayerful ; as a minister meek, laborious, and persevering.’” 
For twenty-five years that treasure was kept by the old sane- 
tuary ; until, in 1853, it was displaced by a more stately edi- 
fice, which also, at the dedication of the new church, took the 
memorial witness into its place of honor, while the remains 
were again deposited under the pulpit with solemn ceremonial ; 
Dr. Bullard, the pastor, giving a delineation of his character, 
and Dr. J. M. Peck, the old associate, offering prayer. Salmon 
Giddings has had an illustrious following in that pastorate ; by 
Wm. S. Potts, D.D., seven years; Wm. Wisner, D.D., two 
years; Artemas Bullard, D.D., seventeen years, of whom 
Rev. Timothy Hill says: “‘ No other minister ever exerted so 
wide-spread an influence in the Presbyterian Church in Mis- 
souri,” and whose career was so sadly cut off by the Gasconade 
disaster; Henry A. Nelson, D.D., twelve years, now of Lane 
Seminary ; and Charles A. Dickey, D.D., now in the fifth year 
of service. That original church, numbering now four hun- 
dred and forty-five members, has been a fruitful mother of 
churches, claiming as her daughters the Second Presbyterian 
to which she gave sixty-nine members, and to which, once 
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under E. F. Hatfield, D.D., and now under Samuel J. Niccolls, 
D.D., and to the granddaughter, the Walnut St. Church, now 
under James H. Brookes, D.D., two hundred members have 
been transferred; the Third Presbyterian Church (since 1852 
the Trinitarian Congregational Church, under T. M. Post, D.D.), 
to which eighty-five members were originally given and more 
than one hundred in all; the Pine St. Presbyterian Church, 
fifty of whose members came from the First; the North Pres- 
byterian, to which twenty members were sent; the High St. 
Presbyterian, receiving twenty-seven members, and the Web- 
ster Grove Presbyterian Church, which, though not a formal 
colony, has received from the First a majority of its most influ- 
ential members. Besides these, other Presbyterian churches 
have sprung up in the city to make the whole number sixteen. 
The original Presbytery, no longer attached to the Synod of 
Tennessee, has expanded itself into the Synod of Missouri, 
with six presbyteries, two hundred and two churches, one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine ministers; while yet another Synod of 
Missouri, the Old School, has six presbyteries, one hundred 
and forty churches and seventy-four ministers. Then of the 
Congregational faith and polity there have come on, in that 
city, the Trinitarian, Dr. Post's; the Pilgrim, Rev. C. L. 
Goodell’s; the Mayflower; and the Plymouth; and in the 
State, since 1865, sixty-four other churches. 

Evidently the first men are the historic men. Salmon Gid- 
dings, in his self-forgetful fidelity, enthusiasm, and endurance, 
was unconscious of the history which he was initiating. As 
the run of time throws him into the past, he becomes a marked 
personage. Different lines of historic investigation, missionary, 
eclesiastical, educational, civil, are found, for a large district 
of country, to converge upon him. His church still preserves 
his dust, keeps his tablet before the eye of the congregation, 
cherishes his portrait in its social parlors, and compiles a vol- 
ume of memorabilia under the title of the ‘‘ Giddings’ Papers.” 
Sketches of his life are published by Drs. Artemas Bullard, 
David Dimond, and Timothy Hill, to all of whom the writer of 
this sketch is indebted for information. And “that which has 
been is that which shall be,” and is now. Not a few other 
men have been making such history—are making it now 
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Other fields are opening to such exploits ; but they only offer 
the arena; they reserve their crown for the victor. A class. 
mate of Giddings, who remained at the last, writes: “ He went 
to the far West—so far, that we almost lost sight of him.” 
Those are the points, discerned by a prophetic faith, almost out 
of sight, where a man is to weave his life into history. Who 
are the men of this spiritual vision, of this self-sacrifice, who 
will yet go into the deep interior of our country to possess it 
for Christ? 

Surely, it was only this spirit among New England Chris- 
tians which, through those old State societies, furnished the 
men and the money for the campaign of evangelism, which 
has here passed in review. Caring more for the Gospel than 
for its adjuncts, they poured their life-blood into another 
church system at the West and the Southwest. Besides those 
men who, with Mr. Giddings, have gathered and served the 
seventeen Presbyterian Churches, which he reported as the 
children of the Connecticut Society, that foster mother, after 
his death, through Secretary Hooker, fished out of Auburn a 
lot of men and sent them to Missouri. They were Benj. F. 
Hoxie, from Williams, whom Dr. David Nelson called “a little 
son of thunder”; Joel Goodell, Cyrus Nichols, Geo. C. Wood, 
Alfred Wright, and Joseph M. Sadd. Then into Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Tennessee, from 1816 to 1830, that same 
old society sent Revs. Hezekiah Hall, Nathan B. Derrow, 
David C. Proctor, Lyman Whiting, Samuel Balding, Horace 
Smith, Asa Johnson, Oren Fowler, Isaac Reed, Ahab Jinks, 
Joseph Treat, Stephen Mason, Herman Halsey, and Daniel C. 
Banks, the last named, as a specimen, making his winter 
journey of four months and 1,842 miles from New England to 
Kentucky, and preaching fifty-four times by the way. Rev. 
Daniel Smith, the associate of Mills, was sent back by the 
society to serve in Natchez the church which they had orgat- 
ized on the exploring tour. To Alexandria, in Louisiana, Rev. 
Samuel Royce was sent; and to New Orleans, Rev. Elias Cor- 
nelius, that distinguished man who in two months prepared 
the way for the church, which he organized and turned over to 
the eloquent Larned, sent by the same society to take up the 
pastoral call which Cornelius had declined. All of this went 
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to build up Presbyterianism. Then into New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, and Ohio this society was pouring a constant stream of 
evangelizing force, Ohic having an average of sixteen men a 
year; and the mass of all this influence was going into the 
same church system. Then the history of the American Home 
Missionary Society, as it has followed on, has been, largely, a 
repetition of the same process, until the New School Church 
came to be simply a New Englandized body of Presbyterian- 
ism. When, a few years ago, the writer of this Article began to 
search out ‘‘ What home missions have done for Illinois,” he ex- 
pected to find, that as the State had been settled first at the lower 
end and by people from Presbyterian sources, the lines of evan- 
gelism would be found coming from that direction. Indeed, as 
one of that stock, he confesses that the wish was father to the 
thought. Great was his surprise to find that, not only in the 
northern belt of migration, but in southern Illinois and in all 
the southwestern country, the stream of Christianization, so 
far as these two church systems were concerned, had flowed out 
of the Congregational and had emptied into the Presbyterian. 
Rev. Timothy Hill, in his historical sermon before the Synod 
of Missouri, says: “ Not the least interesting and curious of 
these things is the fact that two of these men [Giddings and 
Flint, two of the four who formed the Missouri Presbytery] 
were New England Congregationalists, educated and ordained 
there, and so far as I can discover, never had any connection 
with the Presbyterian Church until the formation of this Pres- 
bytery. They were supported by the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society, a Congregational institution, but they formed 
Presbyterian churches and entered upon their work as Presby- 
terians as if this were the only possible plan, and everything 
was satisfactory to their patrons at home.” No wonder that 
the preacher marveled. Had ever such a thing been known 
before—one church system, voluntarily, making haste to pour 
itself into another? It was just as the preacher says, not only 
as to these two, but as to the whole company that followed 
them. In all the sifting to which the writer has subjected 
the letters, journals, and reports of the time, the only evi- 
dence of Congregational self-consciousness he has found is the 
single occurrence of the phrase ‘‘ Congregational or Presby- 
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terian” in the letter of Mills and Schermerhorn to Hempstead, 
and in his reply. And so, nearly all of the “ Illinois Band” 
entered at once into Presbyteries and wert to organizing Pres. 
byterian churches as hard as they could. Nor was it by antici- 
pative over-reaching on the part of the Presbyterians. What 
was there to have hindered the Congregational missionaries, 
under Congregational patronage, with Congregational material 
(the Hempsteads furnishing five of the first nine members and 
most of the pecuniary and social strength) from organizing a 
Congregational Church in St. Louis and so turning the whole 
of that ecclesiastical development into the Congregational way ? 
Under the sublime impulse of giving the Gospel to their coun- 
try, they had not yet learned the value to that country of the 
gift, which it was in their power to make in their church order. 
They had even rested under the delusion, as inspired by the 
Plan of Union, that their own New Testament polity had better 
not go out of New England, and had taught their emigrating 
families and missionaries so. Surely the Presbyterian people 
of St. Louis, and of all the west and southwest, have only occa- 
sion to be grateful for all of this Congregational contribution 


to their strength and prestige,—only occasion to welcome, in all 
good fellowship, these later efforts of their brethren to set up 
their own system of ecclesiastical housekeeping. Yet, as to 
the past, the Master may repeat his saying: ‘“‘ Whosoever of you 
will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.” And so, once 
more, we have the evidence that the Puritan ideas have been 
the predominant moral power in this land. 
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Argticte VI.—THE PROTESTANTISM OF MEDIEVAL 
GERMAN ART. 


PROTESTANTISM is a protest against existing forms or princi- 
ples; a revolt, more or less violent, from established things; a 
rebellion of speech or action ; a solemn declaration of dissent, 
or an instinctive rebound of conscience or will. In order to 
differ in opinion, it is necessary to have an opinion; in order to 
have an opinion worth having, it is necessary to think, to dis- 
cuss, to feel, to perceive, and to decide; in short, to use the 
mental faculties powerfully and freely. All these presuppose 
character and capacity, and these exercises tend to strengthen 
character and capacity. A robust individuality creates a pro- 
stant, and Protestantism strengthens the inherent force of the 

. individual. 

In Germany, chivalry, the offspring of Northern nations, 
was the forerunner and inspiration of Protestantism. The 
individual was all potent. Knightly valor and success de- 
pended upon personal qualities. Knightly devotion to the 
king, the Church, or the maiden, was limited only by the soul 
where it throve. There were no limits to self-sacrifice, to 
endurance, to enthusiasm, but the natures of knights who exer- 
cised them. 

After the decline of chivalry, the culture of individual force 
perpetuated itself in Germany under fresh forms of art. Verse, 
architecture, painting, sculpture, religion, and music, all showed 
the spirit of Protestantism, and even now the German mind is 
in an attitude of unrest, of investigation, of or against estab- 
lished things. It is curious to see how nations adhere to their 
original characteristics. As the satires of Juvenal make many 
allusions to the rhetoricians of Gaul: ‘“‘ Wouldst thou derive 
a revenue from thy eloquence? Then go to Gaul.” -And 
again: ‘“ Deserted Gaul has furnished the Island of Brittannia 
with advocates; and that of Thule already talks of engaging 
masters of rhetoric ;” so Germany adheres to her first strong 
types, as shown in her past appearance in history, in Czsar’s 
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Commentaries, and maintains above all things individual free- 
dom in the domain of thought. 

The investigation of art from the historical standpoint has 
revealed that it is an expression of the civilization of its age; 
nay more, that it is a visible record of the spiritual life of a 
race ; of its growth and progress or its limitations and decay. 
There is a gradation of ascent in sepulchral honors, from the 
rude tumuli of the Scandinavian heroes to the noble cathedral 
of Westminster Abbey, filled with the sarcophagi of the poets; 
and the Egyptian pyramids, useless masses of stone, with their 
solemn and mournful idea of immortality, express the national 
feeling .as entirely as a memorial hospital which shall benefit 
the living as well as reverence the dead, or a church or lovely 
stained glass window signifies our respect for life as well as 
death. 

The idols of worship show the ideals of their makers; and 
the men’s heads on horses bodies of the centaurs are far beyond 
the apes’ and cows’ heads on men’s bodies of the Egyptians. 
Their beautiful sphinx-head on the lion’s body shows an ad- 
vance in conception. From the picture hieroglyphics of the 
Indian to a transfiguration of Raphael, there is an infinite scale 
of imaginative power revealing the inner impulse of time and 
race. The mysterious impulse towards art which all nations 
seem to feel when they have reached a certain point in civiliza- 
tion, the desire to leave behind them symbols and monuments 
of expression, is an instinct which has given after-ages mate- 
rials for history, and mirrors which accurately reflect their past 
lives. Looking in these mirrors as in Cornelius Agrippa’s 
magic glass, we see scenes, individuals, and epochs of distant 
countries, and understand the centuries that are past. 

The same impulse, in a small way, makes men of fortune, at 
certain stages of their experience, long to build houses that 
shall outlast them, and found families. In this age of utility, 
people bequeath libraries, establish institutes, and endow col- 
leges, in obedience to the same instinct, and each man’s bequest 
partakes of his individuality. The Catholic Church, on prin- 
ciple, merges the individual in the mass and her most beauti- 
ful cathedrals are the gifts of millions of unknown contributors 
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to the world. But in the tenth century Protestantism began to 
stir in Medieval Art. 

The first impulse of the Teutonic mind towards individual 
expression was in verse. Through the Crusades the imagina- 
tive Arabian mind acted on the imaginative Teutonic mind, 
and griffins and jotuns and sorcerers and spectres show kin- 
dred tendencies and sympathies. The Germans at once ac- 
cepted the Saracenic influence, which blended naturally with 
their own instincts, and Gothic warmth supplanted classic cool- 
ness. They abandoned Greek and Latin forms of metre, and 
their standards of versification. It must be remembered that 
the admiration of what we now call the dead language3 was so 
great, at one time, that in an old French romance of eleven 
thousand verses, called “ The Knight Jauffry, and the fair 
Brunisende,” the very birds are made to sing in Latin. Think 
of elegantising the nightingale ! 


“‘Chantan désobre la verdor 
E s’alegron en or Jatin.” 


“They studied or conned Latin.” But rhyme, the gift of the 
fluent South to the frozen North, the gift of the richly-vowelled 


languages to the consonantal tongues, had been introduced 
from the Orient, and at once was naturalized in Germany. In 
the twelfth century began the use of the German language by 
cultured men and scholars. Suabia, touching France on the 
one side and Switzerland on the other, bounded on the west 
and south by the Rhine; full of vineyards and rich wheat cul- 
ture, and yet holding the mines and mysteries of the Black 
Forest in its heart, gave first its rich southern dialect to poetry, 
and to the nation. The divine spark kindled there into a 
flame. The castle of Wartburg, when owned by Landgrave 
Herrman of Thiiringia, who was to that time what the Duke of 
Weimar afterwards was in the age of Schiller and Géthe, was 
the home of the minstrels. Its brave old banqueting hall, 
where the Siinger Krieg, or minstrel contests, were held, has 
just been renovated. There, later, Luther struggled bodily with 
Satan, and banished him with his inkstand. There he lived 
in the disguise of Squire George, translating his Bible in safety. 
There bloomed the St. Elizabeth of Kingsley’s “ Saints Trajedy,” 
whose bread and cheese blossomed as roses and lilies. There 
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at that castle, the Bach family, one hundred and twenty 
musicians, met every year. And even now Ludwig of Bavaria, 
the patron of Schwanthaler, and the friend and patron of 
Wagner, shows the inspiration of the old Suabia. Heer lovely 
fields smile on art, and her Black Forest stimulates the imagi- 
nation. 

Here, while the Hohenstauffen dynasty reigned, poetic com- 
position rose to high splendor. Kings and queens were its 
nursing fathers and mothers. Beautiful women smiled on the 
troubadours, and the choice of a mistress of song, made in the 
silence of the poet’s heart, was held a sacred secret of the soul. 
They chose her as a spiritually betrothed, as well as a poet's 
dream and inspiration, and held true to her as the one spouse, 
from boyhood through old age. Individual force and prowess 
were honored, and true democracy, tne worth of the man 
against his circumstances, began to rule. This democracy had 
been fostered by chivalry, and now the adoption of the com- 
mon national tongue, for noble and peasant alike, introduced 
literature to the populace, and stimulated all progress. The 
young squire who studied obedience first of all; who learned 
to obey, that he might afterward command; who saw before 
him no limits of achievement, save those that his own strength 
and courage might make for him, aspired and wrought with the 
utmost earnestness. Once a knight, he wandered in search of 
adventures. Single-handed he met giants, dragons, enchanters, 
powers of the earth and powers of the air, all to be vanquished 
single-handed ; either with his lance and battle axe, or by fidel- 
ity, purity, and prayer. This was the ideal of chivalry. 

In breaking away from classic forms, the impure Latin of 
the monkish chronicles, or the soldier's ballads, fell into disuse, 
and the native dialects of the poets gave freshness and sponta- 
neity to their natural thoughts and emotions. To write in 4 
foreign language of itself imposes constraint, and as language 
is a growth of race, modified by climate and circumstance, ex- 
pression is far more forceful and graceful in that mother tongue 
which is plastic to the breath of her children, and whose mother 
soul sways to their intelligence. The songs of the Minne- 
singers show this natural grace and instinctive harmony, but 
they are obedient to a severe set of laws which develop indi- 
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vidual character and capacity for verse to its utmost. Their 
rhyme was not a steel gauntlet into which the moving, living 
hand was crushed or lost, but an elastic silken glove, which fitted 
the potent hand without constraint, leaving it its full force and 
freedom. In Mr. Kroeger’s admirable book on the Minne- 
singers he explains their system, and we quote his paragraph as 
much: better than anything we can say. “ Now that lines of a 
given number of accentuations or feet,—in music we say beats 
—should have optionally five or ten syllables, seems barbarous 
rudeness to those who look upon rhythm as anything else than 
the mere relation of sounding time-moments to each other. To 
a musician it is clear as sunlight, that four beats of common or 
triplet music may have any number of notes, provided the 
tongue can utter them sufficiently quick or slow to fill the 
accentuations? If the musician can rest his rhythm with ex- 
quisite effect on long notes or syncopations, as Beethoven loves 
to do, why should not the poet be allowed to check his rhythm 
all at once, and rest slowly on monosyllabic feet, if he can but 
find the proper long syllables? If the musician can alternate 
? and 2 time, as modern music loves to do within a few beats, 
why may not the poet modulate suddenly from trochaics to 
anapests? That such a free construction will not answer for 
songs is evident enough; songs must have a fixed melody, 
that once established, must remain precisely the same for all 
strophes; but for the narrative, the raconteur-style, this con- 
stantly varying, and yet in the main, in the accentuation, uni- 
form rhythm seems to me most admirably adapted.” In this 
freedom of rhythm which showed the very fluttering pulse of 
the singer, as it now hurried, now faltered with feeling, lies a 
part of the spontaneous charm of the German minstrels. But 
some of their severe rules also kept them fresh ; for instance, 
no poet was ever allowed to use the same form as another poet. 
Moreover, a poet was obliged, by the pressure of public opinion, 
to use a different form for every single poem of his own crea- 
tion. Think how these bards were put to their mettle to com- 
ply with these stern requirements of the German muse, and 
notice the varied and vivid forms of verse which sprang from 
the lips of these improvisatori! Their verses were all written 
to be delivered orally, “To sing and to say,” Minnelied and 
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Spruch, hence the dramatic and oratorical effect of their verse, 
The noble and beautiful rhythms of these troubadours have 
never been equalled nor their metrical skill surpassed even by 
professed metre students, as Tom Moore, Swinburne, Morris, 
and their imitators. 

At first the mythology of classic art blended with the saints 
and martyrs of Catholicism, but later there was nothing left of 
these borrowed traditions except the worship of the feminine 
side of religion in the Virgin Mary, and the enthronement of 
woman as a divinity, a view borrowed from the Arabs. The 
saints and martyred virgins of the Romish Church vanished 
before these human beings, not too wise or good to live and 
enjoy life and share it with their lovers, but better, holier, and 
more spiritual than their sworn knights. The German idea 
was of woman's equality; the Minnesingers raised her to a half 
divinity. But these singers borrowed no blood from other 
veins. They shuffled off the old coils of classicism on the one 
hand, and the stern, rude, coarse courage of the Scandinavian 
on the other. They found a new and lovely climate of song, 
a California of virgin gold, and they bequeathed it to us. 

A fresh spirit was breathed from chivalry into literature, and 
it behooves us to ask, what was this chivalry? It was not 
merely a brilliant fiction, gilding the dark ages with incredible 
glories of romance and devotion, buta genera] state of mind, 
which disposed men to heroic and generous actions, and led 
them to cultivate their nobler and higher powers of all kinds. 
It corresponded in the nation’s life to the period of youth in the 
individual. Indeed, the period between childhood and man- 
hood was called by the Anglo-Saxons “cnihthdd,” knighthood, 
and in the old ballads knights were called children, as in the 
familiar line, ‘ Child Roland to the dark tower came.” Every 
bright and noble boy is in his sentiments a knight and a son of 
chivalry. Nature works thus in him, till the actual hardships 
of life batter out the unselfish instincts of self-sacrifice, and he 
learns the lesson of self-interest from the necessity of self-pre- 
servation. 

Now Bacon remarks, “ that for the moral part, youth will have 
the preéminence, as age hath for the politic,” and this youth of 
chivalry is the flower and freshness of sincere, genuine poetry. 
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Its form was dictated by the breathing soul, which moulds the 
form. Asa deep breath changes the very shape of the body, ex- 
panding the chest while the pulse quickens, and the blood flushes 
to the extremities, so the inbreathing soul forms the plastic 
language, flushes and pales it, heaves it with tumult, heats or 
cools it. 

Each of these poets followed a naive and generous instinct, 
without knowledge and without limiting the power of beauty. 
Wherever there is life there is beauty, and the poet has but 
to choose out of the whole world. Let him but listen and 
repeat the sounds of life on his magical instrument. His soul 
gives utterance to the dumb silence of matter, or the stammer- 
ing speech of man. Each thing in nature has its own song, long 
or short, high or low pitched, rhythmical regularly, or irregu- 
larly. These melodies the poet is bound to translate, each 
intact and pure in its sentiment, thought, and measure. In con- 
nection with this subject, a cultivated friend wrote, alluding to 
the correspondence between the established measures in poetry 
and the metronomes which nature establishes, that he once 
amused himself by a comparison of the Spenserian stanza, and 
the Homeric line, referring both to a sea-beat, the former to 
tidal movement, as discovered by him on land, the latter to the 
less involved wave-movement which one in a boat would 
perceive. These were the first protestings against customary 
limits which fetter the individual and throw chills on his burn- 
ing impressions, putting out the sacred flame of poesy, and 
leaving only its dead embers behind. 

These minne-singers have just this originality, and all their 
works please, though they bear no resemblance to each other. 
With all their close study of metrical form, they kept a sim- 
plicity of feeling which is of more value than art, for they never 
seem to correct or embellish. There is no tormenting or 
fashioning their moods. They yield to them, and in their very 
awkwardness there is the grace of nature. Mad. de Stael says, 
“but there is often in true genius a sort of awkwardness, similar 
in some respects to the credulity of sincere and noble souls.” 
There is a constraint of sensibility which affects one as the bro- 
ken utterances of deep emotion. The same thing appears later in 
the German paintings and wood carvings. The feeling of the 
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beautiful and true lay deep in their lines and their labor was to 
bring that out; the form in which it came was quite secondary. 
This spontaneous feeling of beauty, this fruitful imagination, a 
soul full of love, are the highest gifts of youth to man. As the 
first Adam was placed in the garden of Eden to till it, 80 each 
beautiful, youthful nature is surrounded with flowers and growth 
until the sword of knowledge waves between the ideal life and 
the practical. 

It is a saying ascribed to Pythagoras, that he who exclusively 
exercises his mind from youth in mathematical reasoning, and 
the exact sciences, will be deficient in wisdom. 

Taine says: “To calculate long and short, to be always 
thinking of sounds, of final cadences; all these classical researches 
spoil a writer. Every idea has an accent, and all our labor 
ought to be to make it free and simple on paper, as it is in our 
minds. We ought to copy and mark out thought with the flow 
of emotion and images which raise it, caring for nothing but its 
exactness and clearness. One true phrase is worth an hundred 
periods; the first isa document which fixes forever a move- 
ment of the heart or the senses; the other is a toy to amuse the 
empty heads of verse makers. . . . . Regular rhythm 
mutilates the impetus of natural invention; the shades of inner 
vision vanish; we see no more a soul which thinks and feels, 
but fingers which count.” 

But the minne-singers prepared themselves for singing, by 
stimulating the glow of inspiration. They cultivated a wide, 
free interest in their narrow range of ideas, a wide, free imagina- 
tion. They cultivated also their art of poetical composition, 
and gave to it hard study and great practice, such a study of 
rhythm, language, and music, as even the most thorough poets 
of modern time do not undertake. Reading these songs only 
through a translation, which aims at literalness, one can hardly 
understand the purity of rhyme and elegance of rhythmical 
construction in the original. But form is never superior to 
spirit. They yield to the creative power and not to the critical. 
Some one says, “All original art is self-regulated, and no origi- 
nal art can be regulated from without; it constitutes an invio- 
lable whole. It carries its own counterpoise, and does not 
receive it from elsewhere. It is an animated existence, which 
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lives on its own blood, and which languishes and dies if de- 
prived of some of its blood and supplied from the veins of 
another.” 

This intense love of nature in art, as well of nature in the 
physical world so characteristic of the Teutonic mind, this 
rapturous sense of the earthly and the heavenly glory, this pan- 
theistic presence of divinity everywhere (added to deep respect 
of their race for womanhood), is their native inheritance. But 
beside this feeling of woman’s equality there is blended with 
their song an element of love and worship brought by the Cru- 
saders from the Arabian Orient, where at that time women were 
learned and accomplished, and not the inhabitants of the harem 
and the seraglio. This inspiration for their minstrelsy wove a 
glittering intershot in their poesy, which seems now gold, now 
green, now blue, now white, in its changeful beauty. 

The old Northern elements of courage, fidelity, heroism, are 
still potent in their character, but the Northern religion seems 
of the past. Catholic mysticism has rather expression, and 
sunny Italy seems to tinge the gloom of the Saturnine north. 
Honesty was refined to honor, simplicity and good feeling ex- 
panded to courtesy, hospitality was a virtue, and coarse, rude 
courage, such as now vents itself in England in dog and cock 
fights and the prize ring, was turned against the enemies of 
the Cross. This spiritual motive ennobled them, and from 
their Saracen antagonists they learned letters and poetry. But 
the individual was never sacrificed to any rule or theory, and 
conscience grew. Love and religion were the two strongest 
forces of this renaissance, or perhaps new birth altogether, of 
letters. 

They prided themselves on their adorations, and truly the 
capacity to admire and reverence is one of the noblest in the 
human soul. These minne-singers were lovers, perennial lovers. 
There is an elevation of feeling and a religious aspiration which 
attends the birth of all true love. The mood of every good 
affection is religious, unselfish, consecrate, and holy. The soul 
is then the very temple of adoration, of faith, of humility, of 
holy purity, of heroism, and charity. The human being at that 
moment shoots up into the angel ; there is nothing on earth too 
great, too hard for its new divinity toconquer. And this exal- 
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tation of the natural and the spiritual life, the desire for victories 
in earth and air, these battles with the sword, and spiritual vie- 
tories over the senses, were the natural states of these minne- 
singers. This was the first outbreak against the customary 
rules, the first protestantism, the first throwing off the fetters of 
the understanding which often cramp the individual and throw 
ice upon his burning impressions. 

The second development was in architecture, and some 
account of Roman architecture and, its characteristics is neces- 
sary to understand the hold it had taken on the German mind, 
and the upspringing of strong, new life which made them so 
elevate and change the old forms. 

The Roman basilica was distinguished by strength. Wher- 
ever the Romans extended their empire, they left traces of their 
fortifications, their jurisprudence, their architecture. Tréves, in 
Germany, is full of Roman buildings, and Roman ruins are 
found all over Germany. They had in full development the 
column and the rounded arch or the vault, and these were com- 
bined in such proportions as to produce power and vastness. 
Solidity of execution and excellence of material make even 
their ruins defy time, and express, even in their decay, dignity 
and glory. The walls are richly painted and mosaic adorned 
the floors. The thermae of Caracalla are like the debris of some 
huge, wild mountain. They held sixteen thousand marble 
seats for bathers, and splendid paintings and magnificent sculp- 
ture decorated the galleries and imnmense halls. In these decayed 
and destroyed baths were discovered the Farnese Bull, the Her- 
cules, and the Flora of Naples. This architecture became, in 
the concluding epoch of the Roman power, more and more 
gigantic. To express material force was their object. Aure- 
lian’s temple of the Sun was tremendous. Later, the fanciful 
Eastern mind influenced the rigid Roman. Palmyra and Tad- 
mor give examples of what has been called ancient rococo work. 

The secular buildings in Prussia are of the old Teutonic 
order. The Artushof of Dantzic, the old hall of assembly of 
the merchants, is a distinguished work of the kind. The prin- 
cipal castle of this order is the proud Marienburg; but the 
churches adhered to the flat-roofed basilica and the romanesque 
arch. Many of these great buildings are in ruins, as for in- 
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stance, Hilhau, which took twenty thousand men to build. and 
Ingelheim, the favorite castle of that mighty emperor whose 
dominion extended from Palermo to the Baltic, and from the 
Ebro to Raab. Here once stood that palace with its hundred 
gates and hundred marble columns which had been brought 
from Ravenna, whose walls glittered with gold and jewels, and 
resounded with the clang of arms and the song of the minstrel. 

Architecture is a positive expression of the mind and soul 
of a people. It can be the expression of mere convenience 
and comfort, a sort of instinctive self protection, or it may 
minister to the highest pleasures of the intellect and the emo- 
tions. 

As the German mind broke away from classic forms and 
priestly traditions and Runic spells, and ventured to use their 
national tongue and inform it, and enrich it anew with fresh 
thought, language, and higher soul; the plastic art of sculpture, 
and the imaginative and mechanical art of architecture, began 
to express the same change and to develop original and power- 
ful creations. They did this from no theory, but from a divine 
instinct seeking after the relief of expression, and to embody 
their new conceptions of the ideal. Life was astir in their 
veins and their glad free instincts could not be cramped. As 
there was an inner joy in the perpetual love feasts of the 
Minnesingers, those nightingales of melody with the joy of the 
lark in their song, so these designers wrought in gladsome 
cheer. ‘ Most musical, most melancholy,” could not be applied 
to them, but “ most musical, most joyful.” 

In architecture this new joy, this aspiration of all yearning 
souls, found vent. A lofty and delicate construction took the 
place of heavy strength. The solidity of the Roman forms 
ceased to express their necessities and the troubadour verse 
brought as its next gift after fresh and delicious poetry, a 
romantic and imaginative architecture. The national mind 
strongly awakened longed to give course to itself with greater 
freedom and independence in every sphere of life. The build- 
ings became bold, light, slender, and yet sublime. The pointed 
arch borrowed from Egypt by the Moslems, and by the Cru- 
saders from them, was first made the leading law and the cen- 
tral point of construction. Beginning with the choir of Magde- 
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burg, and reaching its loftiest expression in the Church of 
Cologne, the work of this kindled and inspired age is still the 
delight of the world. 

The formal character of the ornamentation also changed ; 
the conventional leaf work of the Roman style gave place to 
the Teutonic love of nature, which revelled in the abundance 
of its native flora, and delighted to portray the beautiful leaves 
of the thistle and ivy, the oak, the rose, and the holly. Nature 
spoke in the great lines of the buildings, in its towers, its 
curves, its lights and shadows, but also in the details and deco- 
rations. Glass windows with their rich illumination took the 
place of the flat wall painting. The high ceilings lifted the 
soul as the lower vaults of the massive Roman buildings had 
depressed it, and the aspiring pillars, the bold arches of these 
solemn temples, lit, or partly luminous by colored light, ex- 
pressed a period of fresh youthful faith. Gothic cathedrals 
were the offspring of this mood. Their characteristic features 
are so well understood that it is not necessary to dwell upon 
them, as on the specialities of the Minnesinger verse. Travel, 
photographs, and description have made them familiar to our 
readers, and there are good examples to study even in New 
York. 

A new style in sculpture soon took the place of the calm 
classic forms. The pure antique, noble though it may be, did 
not satisfy the awakening of the national mind. The old sub- 
jects were conceived with new feeling, were surrounded with 
new treatment, and each man desired ardently to breathe out 
his own belief in sacred things, his own personal interest in 
the doctrine of the redemption. The ascetics of the Byzantine 
period vanished, and tender, joyous, youthful figures grew into 
shape, beneath the loving sympathetic touch of the carver's 
hand. Even the masculine figures have almost womanly 
sweetness ; expressing the love of the Minnesingers; the mari- 
olatry of the time, and the respect of the feminine element. 

Coleridge says that in the faces of England’s bravest admirals, 
even the most adventurous like Admiral Dampier, there is , 
always a feminine element; and we all know Nelson’s last 
words, “Kiss me, Hardy.” These strong, vigorous creators of 
a new style, the trouvéres in architecture, sympathized with 
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womanly tenderness, and the delicate feminine imagination. 
The draperies of these figures were full and rich, though some- 
times formal, and they flowed in soft grace over the slender limbs. 
In Italy, linen was the chief clothing which fell in stiff and 
parallel lines from its very texture, but in more northern cli- 
mates, woolen garments were necessary and this softer material 
influenced the draperies and made them looser and more varied. 

The statues of Christ and his mother and his apostles in the 
choir of Cologne, are very beautiful specimens of this rebound 
from classicism. Their attitudes are noble and beneficent, their 
elevation natural, and the draperies are full of freedom and 
grace. These statues likewise are touched with color in a very 
effective manner. Nuremburg is full of fine ornament. We 
often see photographs of the porch and main portal of the 
Frauenkirche, the central point of which is the glorification 
of Mary. 

Suabia was very rich in this plastic and carved work, as her 
language was richest for poetry. Wolfram von Eschenbach 
displayed in the German chivalric epic the wondrous perfection 
and highest finish of the poetry of that day. The beautiful 
architecture of Nuremberg has its mate in his song and Suabia 
may also be represented by Gottfried von Strasburg, the 
greatest of all the poets of the Minnesinger period, whose 
long poem of Tristan and Isolde can hardly be praised too 
highly. It is much beyond Tennyson’s in nobility of concep- 
tion, and its beauty of execution is simply wonderful. 

It is curious and interesting to see how color came to this 
intellectual race, which had studied form so severely. The 
middle ages delighted in the most extensive use of tinting, not 
only on wood carvings but also on the stone images that are 
found in the interior of churches for ornament and monument. 
This sprang from the intense emotion and life of the time; as 
the best critics now seem to decide that Turner's immense color 
was his expression of intense emotion. Form did not express 
their feeling, only their thought, and they needed the tender- 
ness of color to qualify the severity of their form. Also the 
many colored light that streamed in from the painted windows 
required that the same principle, or tone of color, should be 
carried through all the other ornamentation. The beautiful 
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altar shrines, for instance, were filled with statues and reliefs, 
shaded with perspective painting and standing out from a 
richly designed gold ground. These little figures are covered 
with gilded and damasked draperies with the edges and 
reverse sides tinted with glittering color, especially blue and 
red. The nude portions, especially the head, were colored in 
the most tender manner after nature, and the gilded hair alone 
indicated artistic pedantry. The frames of these altar pieces 
are equally beautiful. These were carved in the most elabo- 
rate manner and painted gold, blue, and red, with the most 
masterful and practised use of color. 

These costly carved altars were new expressions of the new 
instinct of the nation for varied and beautiful form, as much 
so as the lofty and ethereal Gothic architecture. Travelers 
still see them with admiration, and in many of the old German 
churches they have preserved the polychromatic ornament of 
the carving. For instance, there is an altar in Tribsees in 
Pomerania which has a very original but somewhat rude repre- 
sentation of the Lord’s Supper. 

The illumination of manuscript and the German miniatures 
deserve notice from the harmony of the designs with the poems 
or matter to be illustrated. These at first were only lightly 
shaded with pen and ink, without color, but they all betray the 
same freshness of feeling, tenderness of sentiment, and a naive 
originality which harmonizes with the character of the poems. 
There is a manuscript of Gottfried von Strasburg, in the 
library at Munich, which is very attractive. The limbs and 
physical organization are deficient, but a just feeling is ex- 
pressed in the attitudes; and the heads are simple and natural. 
The figures are uncolored on a colored ground, but the dra- 
peries are shaded. The paintings all through the Minnesinger 
manuscripts partake of the Gothic style. This characterizes 
the Weingartner manuscript in the Royal Library at Stuttgart, 
belonging to the latter half of the thirteenth century; the 
nnmerous pictures of the Manesian manuscript in the library 
at Paris, and the manuscripts of William of Orange, in the 
library at Cassel, in the year 1884, which exhibited lightly 
sketched figures gracefully placed on a gold or tapestry back- 


ground. 
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There was often a play of humor in the illustration of sacred 
events. The artistic fun of the Germans indulged itself in 
peopling the margin with gay branch work filled with devices 
of the free, merry fancy. Their humor and life broke out into 
frolic in these edges of leaves. 

But there was danger that the verse and the decoration in 
following tenderness should lose robust strength and turn to 
mannerism. This actually happened later, when sentiment 
became sentimentality; but just here, the Cologne school of 
noble and pure development rose into activity. They added 
depth of expression to grace of demeanor and childlike purity. 
There was an exaltation in their devotion, a fervor in their 
humility, that atoned for the lack of strength and manliness, or 
the absence of passionate action. The Klaren Altar now in the 
Johannes Kapelle of the Cathedral at Cologne contains nume- 
rous representations from scenes in the childhood and passion 
of Christ. Here the heavenly glory quite overpowers the 
earthly. ‘‘ The soul is quite alive, the body scarcely so.” 

Stephen Lochner, whose name is preserved to us by the 
traveling manual of Albert Diirer, was the noblest artist of 
this school. He had thought added to feeling, and he fills his 
carvings with the same depth of innocence and pure tenderness, 
and uses the same simple and noble figures, but he models 
more strongly, and drapes them with richer ornamental dress. 
But he never loses the spiritual, etherealised atmosphere of 
genuine medieval work. 

Stone sculpture was introduced later, but in this art the 
Suabian mind shows especially its power and activity. Jérg 
Syrlin the elder adorned the choir stall of the Cathedral at 
Ulm with the richest wood carvings, and about the same time 
Meister Christoph was building and carving. The Sacraments 
Gehaiise in Ulm Cathedral was one of the most splendid works 
of stone cutting. The pulpit of the Cathedral of Freiburg is 
another; also the beautiful pulpit in Strasburg Cathedral. 
Also the rare pulpit in St. Stephens in Vienna, by Meister Pil- 
gram, and many other rich tabernacles and lectoriums through- 
out Germany are worthy attention. 

Painting rose to great excellence in the North under Hubert 
von Eyck, but never to the large splendor of Italy. There 
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was great sublimity about it; blending something of the an- 
tique grandeur with youthful freshness. The Teutonic artist’s 
love for nature made him transport his figures into the midst of 
smiling life, and spread about them the glory of a perennial 
spring. But it ended in prettiness. Denied the large wall sur- 
faces of Roman architecture that would hold the cycles of 
great events, it had to confine itself to panel painting and min- 
iature work. They never had the opportunity or training to 
paint large subjects or the fulness of possible existence. 

Upon the small panels an artist could work with grace and 
delicacy ; he could portray the never-ending beauties of nature, 
he could express Teutonic joy, the same joy of old Chaucer, 
and Shakespeare, and Milton; and draw carefully, as they had 
carved carefully, trees and plants and spires of grass. But 
painting never attained to large and broad treatment, and in its 
details, like some of the modern pre-raphaelites, neglected some- 
times what was essential. Even Albert Diirer felt the fetters of 
this style. After this Cologne movement, painting sank into 
ossification, and only in this century have the prophets called 
the dry bones from their graves. The mood of these art workers, 
the poets, the architects, the painters and sculptors of Medieval 
Germany were very similar. Therewas always the same ingen- 
uousness, the same ignorance of rules, the same frankness of 
intention. In all the arts there is a difficulty in preserving 
fresh and natural grace. But in this old work, so awkward, so 
prim, the feeling of the beautiful and true shines through every 
position, and they are all full of grace and action. The orna- 
ments are simple and broad, and this simplicity, this sponta- 
neity of feeling, is infinitely more attractive than knowledge. 
Mad. de Stael, quoted before, says, “ but there is often in true 
genius a sort of awkwardness, similar in some respects to the 
credulity of sincere and noble souls” (witness Abraham 
Linvoln); “and we should do wrong in endeavoring to subject it 
to arbitrary restrictions, for it would free itself from them with 
much greater difficulty than talents of a second-rate order.” 
Here the formality is full of true feeling, whichis greater than 
art. A modern workman would be shocked at the absence of 
knowledge. He would wish to measure or decorate, and would 
have tortured and embellished these simple forms, so full of 
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grace in their stiffness, to correct their formality. There are 
things which are spoilt by elaboration. The cry of anguish 
from the heart would be ludicrous sung in the opera wail of 
despair. The spontaneous smile of a child is infinitely more 
charming than the studied affability of a prince. In a word, 
the product of unspoiled natural faculties, of that happy, holy 
confidence, that is the charm of childhood, constitutes the best 
power of the artist. The true artist is he who feels his life 
bounding within him, who enjoys everything, who obeys his 
inspirations without reasoning on them, and who loves all that 
is beautiful. The beauty that he worships may come to him 
in common or mean shapes, but he sees it and recognizes his 
own. He knows his own needs, he knows his own soul, and 
nothing that that soul adores is common-place to him. 
“Neither call I anything common or unclean.” It is beauty 
that he seizes and holds. These old troubadours, painters, &c., 
were all governed by the same laws of production. They pos- 
sessed poetic originality, an exalted sensibility and more imagi- 
nation than science. Not that study and painstaking were not 
necessary. These men were close students of nature’s forms 
and colors, and laborious in the extreme; but while they were 
in the prime of their powers, they applied their efforts to the 
elaboration of their thought and not to its ornamentation. 

It will be seen from this brief history that medieval art in 
Germany broke away from tradition in poetry, leaving the 
strict forms of Latin verse on one hand, and the cold, dry nar- 
tative of facts of their Scandinavian ancestors on the other, and 
bloomed in fresh verse filled with tender sentiment and melody 
of metre. 

Gothic architecture became a protestation against the old 
Roman, with its massiveness, rectangular lines, and low rounded 
vaults. The decorations of carved work were original and 
instinctive, and the change from flat wall painting to stained 
glass windows was equally novel. The demand for polychro- 
matic color was a fresh and spontaneous instinct. 

In reviewing this period of splendid art activity, there are 
certain strong characteristics, which all express the same state 
of mind, and are all in sympathy one with another. 

VOL. XXXIII. 36 
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Ist. The warmth and sincerity of feeling which broke 
through all form, good and bad alike. 

2d. Simple truth and naiveté of form united with candor and 
purity of feeling. 

8d. The mere beauty often sacrificed or made subordinate to 
moral power. 

4th. The variety and fertility of individual life, such as no 
other artistic school possesses. 

5th. The democratic character of art, while the aristocratic 
prevailed in Italy and France. 

6th. The outbursts of German humor, best known to us by 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” pathetic if fantastic. 

The next impulse toward Protestantism was in religion. 
The great reformation movement of Luther absorbed all serious 
and ardent minds, and in struggling for freedom of individual 
conscience and will, they renounced for a long period the de- 
lights of art. The deliverance of the individual in every way 
from hierarchical fetters was the steady aim of these Protestants 
against priestly power. This struggle is historical and well 
known to ail readers. 

The next great outbreak of German originality was in music. 
Bach and Mozart here were the Protestants. Music is essen- 
tially an art of Christianity. It is an expression of yearning, 
of aspiration, of suffering, of penitence, of striving for holiness, 
and of inner spiritual joy. The latest child of the Gods, it is 
the most divine, the most ethereal. It is essentially the lan- 
guage of feeling, and though modern composers are using it as 
a vehicle of thought, their music as yet has only been accepted 
by the thinkers, and not by the populace, as their natural expres- 
sion. Bach left the thrilling strains of Italy for purer melodies, 
and his strict scientific counterpoint is a perfect protestation 
against the languors and passion that filled the old masses. 
His is the music of the conscience and the will. Luther, a 
charity boy, singing in the streets of Hisenach, prepared the 
way for Bach who was born at Eisenach, three-quarters of 
a century later, and his chorals for the people were the lights 
that showed Bach his great works. The Minnesingers at the 
great hall of the Castle of Wartburg prepared the way for 
Luther, and all made ready for Mozart. 
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John Sebastian Bach was a perpetual protestant in his con- 
trapuntal science against the luxury of penitential passion and 
the seductive melody of the Italian mass. In his stern depend- 
ence on the organ which he almost recreated, he struck the 
first blow at the unnatural voices of the pope’s choir. Sim- 
plicity, individuality, and truth, characterized his works, and 
the greatest of all, “The Passion after St. Matthew,” is the 
glory of music. This single-minded soul so full of genius was 
full of conscience also. ‘‘ Ne chantant que pour les muses et lui.” 
The musicians of his time adored him; “ Js avaient reconnus 
gu'il était le plus habile de organistes, les plus étonnan tdes improvi- 
sateurs, le plus savant des musicians de ’ Allemagne,” but his full 
recognition by the world has hardly come yet. 

Mozart was deeply moved by his works and spent hours 
over them. Indeed the celebrated forty-eight preludes and 
fugues of Bach, called “‘ Das wohl temperirirte Clavier,” was his 
favorite relaxation. He was never without it, and not content 
with simply playing them, he copied them in his own hand- 
writing to better enjoy them through the help of another sense. 
His praise gave an impulse towards the study of Bach’s exalted 
works, and Bach’s creations stimulated Mozart. 

The great Miserere of Palestrina, and also one of Allegri, 
were the exclusive property of the Sistine choir. The score 
was never permitted to be copied, but when Mozart went to 
Italy, he caught it from the singers in the chapel and made it 
his own first and the property of the world afterwards. His 
father gives this account of it: “You are aware that the cele- 
brated “ Miserere” of this place is in such high esteem, that the 
musicians of the chapel are forbidden, under pain of excom- 
munication, to take any part of it away, to copy it themselves 
or through another person. However, we have it already. * * 
Meantime we will not intrust the mystery to strange hands;, 
ut non incurremus mediate vel immediate in censuram ecclesia.” 
Holmes, in his Biography of Mozart, adds, “ The difficulty of put- 
ting down in notes the music performed by a double choir,, 
abounding in imitation and traditional effects, of which one of 
the chief is characterized by the absence of a perpetual rhythm, 
is hardly conceivable. Hence the wonder of the unexampled 
theft of the Miserere of Allegri. Mozart accomplished his task 
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in two visits at the Sistine chapel. He drew out a sketch on 
the first hearing, and attended the performance a second time 
on Good Friday, having his MS in his pocket for correction 
and completion. It was soon known at Rome that the Miserere 
had been taken down, and he was obliged to produce what he 
had written at a large musical party, where the Musico Christo- 
feri who had sung in it confirmed its correctness. The gener- 
ous Italians were so much delighted that they forgot to call 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the culprit.” This mass he 
emulated and surpassed. It was the seed which in his hand 
and planting grew to great blades of noble, weighty grain. His 
masses soar as well as melt; ethereal, noble, and tender. If 
you ask the difference between a beautiful Italian mass and a 
beautiful German, we would say that it was the difference be- 
tween a line andacube. The single voice-part-masses of the 
old Italians are linear, the instrumental masses for all instru- 
ments with many parts are solid. Italian ears were slow to 
approve the piquant chromatic harmony of the Germans, and 
they said Mozart’s quartets were “full of mistakes, or the en- 
graving.” Slowly his genius has conquered the ignorance and 
self-will of his adversaries; and now M. Fétis, whose authority 
in music is so high, “ considers Idomeneo the basis of all the 
music of our day.” The joy and gladness of Mozart’s work 
exhibits the true troubadour spirit of enthusiasm and happi- 
ness. Melancholy was sceptical! and joy was faith and belief. 
Gayety with them was a religious grace, an act of piety ; and 
melancholy was weakness and degeneracy. He reflected these 
moods in his music and added the play of humor in his Magic 
Flute, and Marriage of Figaro in true German full-heartedness. 
The Italians accuse him of neglecting the voice. This is not 
true! He learned in Italy as none of the later Germans have 
learnt, to write for the voice, and consult its capacities and 
necessities. But he superadds the powers of the instruments 
to the voice, sustaining, enriching, and completing it. The 
human soul enlists matter in its service, brass, and wood, and 
ivory, and governs them. Mozart’s influence has been far 
more universal than Bach’s, for Mozart wrote operas, cantatas, 
quartets, &c., while Bach’s artistic career culminated in the 
oratorio and the chorale. Protestant church ‘worship and the 
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development of that austere instrument the organ, received his 
life's attention. But the two, together with Beethoven and 
Handel, coming after, reorganized music. 

In criticism the Germans are still protestant; Lessing, the 
Schlegels, Winkelman, Liibke, and Niebuhr, have rebuilt the 
drama, fine arts, and history. Kant, and Spinoza, and Hegel 
have their systems of philosophy, and the Bible and the Chris- 
tian religion find its severest judges in this thoughtful, earnest 
nation. As their past has been, their future will probably be; 
but they build as well as tear down; create as well as destroy, 
and are a sort of universal touchstone among the nations, 





Articte VIIL.—THE SECT SYSTEM.* 


THE phrase which stands at the head of this Article is not 
original with us. It first attracted our attention in Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s “ Religion in America,” reviewed in this journal several 
years ago. It seemed tous at that time an absurd form of 
expression, little short of a contradiction in terms. Sect, 
thought we, as it exists among us, is not a system, but the 
negation of system, rendering, by its prevalence, system im- 
possible. 

But there are men among us that profess to think, who take 
avery different view of this matter—Christian teachers in whose 
thought the division of the Church of Christ into so many sepa- 
rate organizations and governments as at present is not con- 
fusion and anarchy, but harmony—a normal order of the Church 
of God, which is to last as long as the mediatorial reign of 
Christ—an order into which the Church, when governed wisely 
and faithfully, grows and develops itself as naturally as child- 
hood grows into manhood. 

Such a view of the subject has high claims upon our respect- 
ful consideration. If diversity of sects springs from false con- 
ceptions of the nature of the Church, from unwarrantable usur- 
pations of powers which the Founder never conferred, and 
which are contradictory to the spirit of the gospel, then the 
prevalence of such divisions is anarchy and confusion. It is to 
be regarded as a symptom of a morbid social condition, which 
calls on us to apply appropriate spiritual remedies in cheerful 
hope of acure. Apologies for sect are in that case no more 
respectable than apologies for any other form of social error and 
wrong. 

But if, on the contrary, religious sect has its foundation in 
the established laws of God and human nature, if it rests on 
clear and definite principles, which are capable of being defi- 
nitely ascertained, formulated, and proven, principles without the 
reverential observance of which the soundness of the faith and 


* We give place to still another contribution to the more full discussion of this 
subject.—Epitors oF THE New ENGLANDER. 
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the purity of the Church cannot be preserved, then are we 
bound respectfully to hear and weigh the words of those who 
come to the rescue of this established order of the Christian 
ages, at a time when its foundations are a good deal shaken, or 
certainly put to a severe test, by the blows of many earnest and 
powerful assailants. 

It was for this reason, we presume, space was given in the last 
number of this journal to the able Article on “Sectarism, Alli- 
ance, and the Basis of Fellowship.” Its very worthy author, 
Rev. S. B. Goodenow, has, with a hearty good will, under- 
taken the task of reducing religious sect as it exists in Protes- 
tant Christendom to a system. This, the author rightly judges, 
is exactly what must be done, if the existing condition of things 
is to be defended and conserved. If sect is to live and be per- 
petuated, it must be as a system and not as an anarchy. He 
therefore rightly begins, as all system-makers must, by laying 
down the definitions and axioms, out of which system must 
grow, as the plant grows from its germ. He manifests a confi- 
dence in the results which he has reached, which is quite refresh- 
ing in these days of doubt and unbelief, by exhibiting these 
fundamental elements of his system, in the way of naked 
statements, as possessing such self-evidencing power as to re- 
quire no confirmation either from Scripture or reason. He will, 
however, pardon us for reminding him that it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that they will be accepted as self-evident by all 
his readers. We must ourselves call some of them in question, 
in the very outset. We are really unable to see that all his 
definitions are truly descriptive of the fundamental conceptions 
of the Church, as we receive them from its Founder, or that all 
his assumed axioms are really self-evident truths. We admit 
that if sect, as it exists among us, is to be constructed into a 
permanent system, that system must be built of the very ma- 
terials which he assumes. But this cannot hinder our inquir- 
ing whether those assumptions rest on any substantial founda- 
tion. If not, the structure which is built of them is but a 
cloud castle, which will be dissipated into thin air as soon as 
the sun is up. 

1, Whatisachurch? Our author answers, “A particular local 
church is an organized company of persons engaged together in 
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honoring Christ and advancing his cause.” This definition is 
evidently quite too broad. No one would think of calling a local 
woman’s board of foreign missions a church, and yet it agrees 
in every particular with the author’s definition. In like man- 
ner, the definition includes a multitude of other religious socie- 
ties, actual or possible, which could never be thought of as 
churches. There must be in our conception of the church some 
characteristic feature, which distinguishes it from all other organ- 
izations, religious or secular. Our author gives us no informa- 
tion at all, as to what that feature is. His definition is, there- 
fore, an entire failure. It distinguishes nothing. 

There is no definition of the word church in the Scriptures. 
We must derive our conception of it from what we learn of the 
nature and constitution of the churches founded by the Apos- 
tles, and from the intimations given by our Lord himself, of 
the nature of his kingdom on earth. A careful consideration 
of all the intimations which come to us from these sources, 
seems to us to point directly to the one characteristic feature which 
distinguishes the church, whether universal or local, from all 
other societies. That feature is, that it is a brotherhood of 
Christian disciples, united together simply and only by the one 
bond of faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world. Its 
foundation ever standeth sure, having this seal, “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” In God's unerring view they, and 
they only, are members of it in whom this faith is vital and 
genuine. To our view, appearances must be accepted, and all 
lovingly recognized as belonging to it, who make a profession 
of such faith, with lives that do not contradict such a profes- 
sion. Whether this is the conception of the church which per- 
vades the New Testament, we submit to every candid reader of 
that book. 

2. Our author not only furnishes a definition of the church 
which is utterly indeterminate and latitudinarian, but in per- 
fect consistency with such a definition, he assumes a liberty of 
individuals to organize churches according to their taste or their 
judgments of the fittest way of promoting the spread and pre- 
valence of the gospel in the world. One limitation only does 
he distinctly recognize to the right of multiplying separate organ- 
izations, and that is “where there is room for them.” Of how 
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much value this limitation is in practice, may be seen from the 
fact that, in nearly every village of our country, outside of New 
England, churches have been multiplied till there is generally 
more than one church to every five hundred people. To Paul 
it was utterly shocking that, at Corinth, men should say, I am 
of Paul, and I am of Apollo, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ, 
though they had as yet made no organic division. But many 
of our modern doctors of the church, instead of rebuking the 
first manifestations of such a partizan spirit, as a sure symptom 
of carnality, instruct such partizans not to think of living to- 
gether in the same church, but to separate themselves and form 
a church of their own, and that to do so “is not sectarian.” It is 
“not sectarian for each person to prefer his own church method, 
if only this be kept subservient to charity and the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom.” To Paul, the very manifestation of 
such ‘partizanship as threatened such a division, seemed des- 
tructive of charity, and a decisive proof of acarnal spirit. How 
do our brethren who are rallying to the defense of our denomi- 
nationalism reconcile Paul’s view of the matter with that which 
they defend? Why could not Paul see that such a partizan 
spirit is inseparable from human nature, and that to repress it 
was not only unwise but impossible? Why did he not at once 
settle all those troubles as we do, by advising to organize the 
Pauline Church, and the Church of the Apollosites, and the 
Church of the Cephasites, and the Church of Christ. Then 
matters might have been arranged as satisfactorily and wisely 
at Corinth, eighteen centuries ago, as they are now in Boston, 
and New York, and Chicago, and St. Louis. Blessed discovery 
of these modern ages! Why could not Paul see it? Must it 
not have been on account of his Jewish prejudices? Let us not 
deceive ourselves. Nothing could have been more shocking 
to one imbued with such a conception of the church as Paul 
held and fervently cherished, than such a factious condition of 
Christendom as that on which we look out. From whatever 
quarter this idea ¢ me, that it is not sectarian to multiply 
separate churches “ where there is room for them,” it did not 
come from the New Testament. In the estimation of Paul, 
there is no “room for them” within the limits of Christian 
charity. 
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8. Our author still further maintains that no credible evidence 
of being in a “regenerate state” is any reason why one shotld 
not be rejected when applying for membership in a particular 
church, or why he should not be excluded from it, if, in the 
judgment of its members, that person will “ not honor Christ in 
that particular organization.” They have constructed their 
church after their own taste or fancy ; they have a perfect right 
to do so according to the assumption on which we have just 
remarked ; and if this fellow disciple does not like their way, he 
must pass on and find some other church that is constructed 
after his fancy. If he cannot find such an one, he must stay 
without till he can make a sufficient number of proselytes to 
his peculiar views to form another church according to his taste. 
Then we may be sure he will have no difficulty in finding that | 
there is ‘room enough for it.” 

The author is perfectly right in regarding this principle as 
fundamental to the sect system, and yet it is of very recent 
origin. There is no trace of its recognition in the Apos- 
tolic age, or, so far as our information extends, in any other 
age previous to the Reformation. The reformers themselves 
were very reluctant to give it any countenance. It is still 
resisted by the Roman Catholic Church, and by all High 
Church Episcopalians. The different Protestant communions 
have never assented to it as a doctrine of Scripture, but only as 
a necessity of their position. The various Protestant organiza- 
tions exist, and have been multiplied, and they meet each other 
face to face on the same territory. Each asserts its own right 
to be, and in doing so is forced to concede the same right to 
other organizations. Thus the right of any company of believ- 
ers to organize a church for themselves, and according to such 
constitutions and laws as they may choose to adopt, has become 
recognized as a necessity of our present condition, and to a great 
extent accepted asan axiom. No one pretends to prove it from 
Scripture, or to reconcile it with Apostolic teaching and prac- 
tice. It is purely the result of an effort of the various Protes- 
tant denominations to vindicate their own right to be. But its 
adoption has opened all the flood-gates, and while it is retained 
and acted on, to form a new Church of Christ will be regarded 
as a thing as easy as to form a debating society, and sects will 
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swarm through Christendom in ever increasing numbers, so 
long as there is room for them ; and when at last there is no longer 
room for them, the sustaining of any organized church will be 
an impossibility. We can, within our personal knowledge, 
point to places where this consummation has already been 
reached. 

We say this assumption has no support from Scripture. 
Who ever heard in Apostolic times of two churches organized 
on the same territory, or even on different territories, to repre- 
sent different phases of religious belief or practice? To ask the 
question is to answer it. What did Paul mean when he said 
“Him that is weak in the faith receive ye?” Why was not the 
question about eating things sacrificed to idols solved by 
organizing churches of two denominations, representing this 
diversity of views and practices? Why did not those who 
thought it wrong to eat such things, when in the majority, 
make rules shutting out those that thought and practiced dif- 
ferently? Why did not the Apostles recommend the organizing 
of separate churches, and then exhort those churches to tolerate 
and recognize one another, instead of insisting on toleration of 
individuals in the same church? Why was not the same course 
pursued as to the differences between the Judaising and the 
Gentile Christians? When these questions can be satisfactorily 
answered, we shall see some possibility of engrafting the sect 
system upon the churches of the Apostles. But we venture to 
predict, not only that this will never be done, but that it will 
never be att~mpted. ‘Till this can be done, the assumption of 
which we are speaking must be regarded as a sad necessity, 
created by the sect system itself, in its hopeless struggle to 
defend its own right to be, and as resting on no other founda- 
tion whatever. 

4. Though our author admits the existence of the Church 
Universal, and that all its members have a right to all the priv- 
ileges which God has given to his people, he still assumes that 
local churches alone possess the “power of the keys;” and 
that consequently no one can ever gain admission to the Church 
Universal, or a right to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, except 
by the action of some particular church. When one has thus 
gained admission through the door of a particular church, he 
becomes entitled to communion, not only in the particular 
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church which has admitted him, but in all other churches, 
If a particular church excludes one who is in “a regenerate 
state,” as it may with propriety do, when in the judgment of a 
majority of its members he will not “honor Christ in their 
body,” he is out of the Church Universal, till he can find some 
other particular church that will open its doors to him, and to 
whose laws he is willing to submit. If he is unsuccessful in 
this search, he must stay out of the fold, till he can persuade 
others to unite with him in organizing a new church which, as 
soon as organized, will possess the mysterious power of the 
keys as fully as those that previously existed. One Christian 
disciple, however dear to the Master, is out of the Church Uni- 
versal and cut off from its rights and privileges. But if he can 
find a handful of believers in Christ who are of the same mind 
with himself, they can effect a new organization, and not only 
thereby open a door for themselves into the kingdom of heaven, 
but obtain “the power of the keys,” and admit all others who 
accept the peculiar views which they wish to represent in a 
church organization, not only to communion with them, but 
with all other Christian churches. 

It is quite unnecessary to waste time in showing how utterly 
alien these assumptions are from that conception of the Church 
which is found in the New Testament. Nosane man will ever 
attempt to find any sanction for them in that book ; they are 
purely the results of the dire necessities to which sect has 
reduced us. We cannot deny the blessed oneness of the Church 
Universal, or that every true disciple of Christ has a right toa 
place in that Church, and to the enjoyment of all its privileges. 
If then we claim for each particular church the right to frame 
its own constitution and its own laws, we cannot deny to other 
Christians whom by those laws we exclude from our church, 
the right to organize a church for themselves, representing their 
own ideas, as our church represents ours. We cannot disown 
the communion of saints. We therefore admit and maintain 
that all persons in regular membership with any particular 
church, “all members in good and regular standing with sister 
churches” are entitled to a seat at the Lord’s table whenever it 
is spread. Thus, though we have rent the Lord’s body into a 
thousand fragments, we seek to heal all those ghastly, bleeding 
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wounds, by the barren form of occasional communion together 
in the Lord’s Supper. 

Such is the “sect system” as it is accepted and explained by 
one of its most earnest and sincere defenders, and as we believe 
it is held and defended by thousands of devout Christians and 
zealous ministers of Christ at the present time. We do not 
believe any more argument is necessary to show how utterly 
false and untenable are its principles, and how utterly indefen- 
sible it is asa system. When it is distinctly contemplated 
as a whole, and with a clear statement of the assumptions on 
which it rests, its own intrinsic hideousness is not only appar- 
ent, but very shocking to every mind that is accustomed to 
contemplate with affectionate reverence the moral scenery of 
the New Testament. 

But though it seems to us that fairly to state these assump- 
tions is to refute them, there are other relations of the subject 
more or less distinctly brought into view in the Article on which 
we are commenting, which require a little further consider- 
ation. 

We have here definitions of “Schism” and “ Sectarism”— 
sectarianism we prefer to say. “He only is a schismatic who 
encourages separation into distinct churches where they are not 
needed ; where there are not members enough to warrant the 
outlay.” And who is to judge whether they are needed? What 
numbers would warrant the outlay? Every one must, in the 
nature of the case, answer these questions for himself; and 
when a brother has answered them conscientiously, what right 
has another to arraign him for his decision, and call him a 
schismatic? If all the churches in the community in which 
one lives impose creeds to which he cannot sincerely subscribe, 
or governments to which he cannot conscientiously submit, and 
make the acceptance of their creeds or governments a con- 
dition of admission to the privileges of the household of God, 
it will surely not require much time to decide, that in that 
community there is room for a church to which one can be wel- 
comed, without receiving any yoke on his neck which Christ has 
not imposed. A Christian disciple in such circumstances would 
not long hesitate to accept any number of fellow disciples will- 
ing to join with him in such an organization, as a “sufficient 
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number to justify the outlay.” If he was charged with schism, 
if he was told there were too many churches already, his suffi- 
cient answer would be, that the fault lay not with him but with 
those who persisted in excluding their Christian brethren from 
the privileges of the church by arbitrary rules of their own 
devising ; that theirs were the churches for which there was not 
room enough, not that church whose doors were always open to 
all the Lord’s dear people. The guilt of schism always does 
lie with those who exclude from the privileges of the church 
persons who make a credible profession of discipleship. If 
such exclusion is not schism, then therecan beno schism. The 
very same principle that sanctions the exclusion, authorizes the 
excluded to make for themselves such a religious home as their 
tastes and consciences require. The limitation, “ where there 
is room enough,” becomes utterly futile, and the sin of schism 
impossible. If this principle is admitted and acted on, sect will 
not only be as lasting as Christianity, but the number of sects, 
not only where there is room for them but where there is not, 
will go on increasing with ever accelerated rapidity, and the 
only end will be, when they are so multiplied that the support 
of any religious organization has become impossible. Nor is 
the day distant when that end will be reached. 

So of sectarianism, he is the sectarian who necessitates secta- 
rian separation, and not he who favors the formation of another 
church where the number of churches is already inconveniently 
large, provided he is excluded from the churches that are there, 
by creeds, forms, and governments, to which he cannot submit 
with good conscience. This can easily be tested by a case. 
For a community of one thousand souls one church is much 
better than two. Suppose, then, that in such a community 
there is already a Baptist church embracing a majority of all the 
Christian people, in which all is right and Christian, except that 
close communion is rigidly enforced. A minority of the Chris- 
tian people are conscientiously opposed to close communion. 
What shall they do? There is not room for another church. 
If this minority organizes a church in which the privileges of the 
Christian household are free to all true disciples, are they guilty 
of schism? Or does the sin of schism lie at the door of the 
exclusive majority? Or shall we adopt the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of sect, that the majority have a right to organize the 
church according to their fancy, and the minority have the same 
right? We cannot escape the conclusion. Either the sin of 
schism and the charge of sectarianism lie at the door of the ex- 
elusive majority, or they lie nowhere. The same considerations 
apply with equal force to any other condition of full member- 
ship than credible evidence of true discipleship, in any church 
whatever. 

This position is not a novelty. It is as old as the Church of 
Christ. It is the doctrine especially of the fathers of Congre- 
gationalism from the beginning. Our fathers of the early New 
England churches did not impose their creeds as denomina- 
tional tests to ascertain the fitness of the candidate to honor 
Christ in that particular church, but as tests and evidences of 
genuine faith in Christ. In no part of the history of the Con- 
gregational churches has the acceptance of a creed been regarded 
in any other light than as affording evidence of the genuineness 
of the candidate’s faith in Christ. Mr. Goodenow’s concep- 
tion of a basis of Congregational fellowship as distinct from 
Christian fellowship is a very recent novelty among us, and we 
suppose that few of our leading minds have to this day adopted 
it. We believe the accepted doctrine of Congregationalism to 
day is, that credible evidence of discipleship is the only proper 
condition of membership in the church, “credible disciple- 
ship,” not “creditable,” as Mr. Goodenow has it. We never 
set ourselves up as searchers of hearts, or represented our 
fathers of New England as having attempted any “system of 
judging hearts and destinies.” 

As our author proceeds, he warms with the friction of 
his own argument, and points out “ the fatal result.” “This 
system ” (that is, the doctrine that there should be no condition 
of church membership but credible evidence of discipleship) 
“must do away with all church discipline, all law and order in 
the household of God—and must introduce complete license 
and anarchy.” As we read these sentences we paused to won- 
der what the writer's ideas of church discipline might be. If 
the design of church discipline is, as set forth in Christ’s own 
words, to reclaim and restore our erring brother, and, in case of 
a failure of all effort to persuade him to return to obedience to 
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the laws of Christ, to separate him from the company of the 
believers, we are quite unable to perceive that the sect sys. 
tem which our brother has constructed, has any tendency to 
encourage and facilitate the exercise of it. No enactment of any 
new law is necessary; the very words of our Lord referred to 
above are law enough, and any addition to it by our enactment 
is an impertinent usurpation which, in practice, can only be 
vexatious to the “household of God.” If credible evidence of 
discipleship is the one only term of admission, then the lack of 
such credible evidence is the only justifiable ground of exclu- 
sion. This, and this only, is the discipline which our Lord 
enjoins. Our author seems, however, to have quite another 
notion of discipline. With him it is the right to enforce, by 
exclusion from the supper of the Lord, any constitutions, rules, 
and laws which a particular church may choose to adopt. . This 
is the church discipline of the sect system, which every secta- 
rian and schismatic church adopts. To our author's mind sect 
is not only a system, but the only possible system. The ab- 
sence of it is anarchy and confusion. Anarchy indeed! How 
the moral order of the universe will come to an end, when 
neither close communion nor any particular mode of applying 
water in baptism, nor submission to the authority of bishops, 
nor to the jurisdiction of Presbyterian Church courts, nor sub- 
jection of any other laws of man’s enactment over the house 
of God, can be any longer enforced by church discipline and 
exclusion from Christian rights and privileges! No wonder he 
shrinks away with horror from the prospect, and hastens to 
take refuge in the admirable “law and order” of his cherished 
sect system, under which, in these later years, the Church has 
enjoyed such charming tranquility. How peaceful the Church 
has been during the last half century! Our soul hath in re- 
membrance the trial of Dr. Lyman Beecher and Mr. Albert 
Barnes for heresy, the “ Act and Testimony,” the disruption of 
the Presbyterian Church, the trial and condemnation of Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., the Cheney case, the disruption of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church now going on, and many other incidents of 
our church life, too numerous to mention. No wonder our 
brother is appalled at the prospect that this blessed tranquility 
may one day end in the destruction of all church discipline, 
except what Jesus enjoined in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, 
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Are we asked if the Church can make no laws and regula- 
tions for herself? We answer, the regulations which a particu- 
lar church needs for its own convenience are not properly laws. 
They do not form a basis for the exclusion of members. They 
are in no sense conditions of membership or terms of com- 
munion. They are matters of common consent for the gene- 
ral convenience. They are not matters of conscience, but 
of taste. A very moderate share of the Christian temper 
will always suffice for arranging them in a spirit of conces- 
sion and harmony. And they can rarely, if ever, be the basis 
of achurch division. Difficulties of this sort are in no way 
relieved, but greatly aggravated, by the presence of the sect 
system. If in the arrangement of these details, any ill feeling 
has been occasioned, a permanent rupture of fraternal ties, a 
removal of church relations to the “church of another denomi- 
nation,” may be expected. As easy divorce fosters conjugal 
discontents and alienations, so the facility of rupturing church 
relations afforded by the proximity of other denominational 
churches aggravates all tendencies to broils and contentions in 
the family of Christ. 

As already intimated, the recognition of the oneness of the 
Christian brotherhood, which is provided for in the “sect sys- 
tem,” is utterly inadequate to the necessities of the Christian 
cause, and fruitless of any valuable results. Any one who has 
regarded this subject in a practical and not merely in a theo- 
retical and sentimental light, knows well that the unity which 
is needed is unity in action, codperation in Christian work. This 
is precisely what the sect system renders, for the most part, im- 
possible. However united in formal acts of communion, the 
practical aspect we present to each other and to the world is 
one of separation and rivalry, often of antagonism. We do not 
unite to build so many houses for the worship of God, and of 
such costliness, as the common cause, in our united judgment, 
demands, but such and so many as our separation and our 
mutual rivalries render necessary. These lines are written in a 
city of about ten thousand people with twenty church edifices, 
and it is expected the twenty-first will soon be erected. The 
number of churches we build depends not at all upon the wants 
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of the common cause, but upon our ideas of denominational 
necessities. The same necessities of the sect system compel us 
to sustain twenty or more pastors when all the simply Christian 
interests of the community could be better served, in the judg. 
ment of all intelligent men, by five pastors than by twenty. 
The same necessities of sect render it impossible for us to unite 
in founding colleges and other seminaries of learning, and com- 
pel us to fritter away our resources and our personal energies 
in many feeble and starveling institutions, where a few only are 
needed, or can be sustained. When sensible, practical men out- 
side of the Church ask us why we commit all this wasteful ex- 
travagance and folly, our only answer is, the necessities of sect 
compel us. The sect system renders it impossible that we 
should be united in these practical works of patriotism and 
Christian munificence. This is practical schism—practical sec- 
tarianism, and while it remains, it will be the weakness of the 
Christian cause, and the reproach of the Christian name, however 
we may seek to throw over it a covering of sentimentalism by 
our occasional acts of inter-communion. The gospel is not 
sentimentalism, but love and good works. Our occasional inter- 
communion is sadly contradicted by our habitual lives of separ- 
ation and rivalry. 

With what fervid enthusiasm have millions of hearts been 
filled in reading of that ever memorable communion season at 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, during the sessions of 
the Evangelical Alliance in the fall of 1878. In the joy inspired 
by that grand occasion, we could aimost believe that the Church 
had escaped at last from the wilderness, and crossed the Jordan 
into the Promised Land. But how momentary! It was only a 
glimpse of the “gate of the celestial city” from the “ Delectable 
Mountains.” Those great and good men of many communions 
only a few hours afterwards left those high places of the Church 
of God, to return to that wilderness of practical sectarianism 
from which they had only for a brief hour escaped, there to 
struggle and toil in weakness and sorrow till God shall call them 
home. One thing only was wanting to have made that scene 
perfectly satisfactory to the longings of every devout soul. It 
was that on that holy mount of realized Christian brotherhood, 
they should have built a tabernacle for the whole Church of 
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God, into which she should enter and go no more out; that the 
oneness of the Christian brotherhood should hereafter be as 
completely realized in all the details of Christian work and prac- 
tical beneficence, as in the holy fervors of that reunion of the 
dispersed tribes of Israel around the cross. No other “com- 
munion of saints” can satisfy the longings of Christian hearts, 
or the exigencies of the Christian cause. Till such a blessed 
consummation can be realized, such seasons of joyful communion 
will bear no real fruit, except as they revive the hopes and the 
courage of God’s people, while they are making their journey 
through this wilderness of spiritual barrenness and drought. 
The sentimental fellowship of this formal communion can never 
be any substitute for the practical fellowship of united labor and 
sacrifice in the cause of the Master. 

The feeling widely pervading the religious world which gave 
rise to the Evangelical Alliance is eminently fraternal and 
Christlike, and the influence exerted by the institution has 
been powerful and beneficent, especially that of its first and 
only General Conference on the American continent. But the 
conception of the Church of God which is expressed in its 
name is yet narrow and inadequate. The perfect manifestation 
of the oneness of the Christian brotherhood can never be accom- 
plished by “alliance” between separate and independent powers, 
which, because exercising jurisdiction over the same territory 
and seeking indefinite territorial and numerical enlargements, 
are rivals to each other. The only true conception of the 
Church of Christ is not that of many kingdoms in alliance with 
each other, but still retaining many rival interests, to stimulate 
their ambitions and their jealousies; but one kingdom in har- 
monious subjection to their one only Lord. Each of the innu- 
merable local assemblies of disciples is a household of God. 
They are not rivals to each other, they are not exercising juris- 
diction over the same territory, and anxious to extend it, 
but they are loving helpers of each other's faith and joy, and. 
all together run up into the General Assembly and Church of 
the First-born. They are not rivals in alliance, but members. 
of one body, of which Christ is the Head. The Evangelical 
Alliance has done good in the past and will continue to do good: 
in the future. Butit will be only by filling the Christian world. 
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with such a conception of the peculiar oneness of the Christian 
brotherhood as will render the whole sect system odious and 
intolerable. 

Perhaps we shall be asked if we would go back to the idea 
of an organic unity of the whole Church on earth. That is the 
one fatal error which for so many ages crushed so large a por- 
tion of Christendom under the iron heel of the Papacy, and 
since the Reformation has entailed on Protestantism all the an- 
archies and confusions of sect. The Church Universal is one; 
but its unity has no organic representative but that of the 
Hierarchy of Heaven, and no Head but Christ. On earth this 
oneness is purely moral and spiritual, made visible to the world 
by the external rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and by 
a common faith and a common aim. But this moral and spir- 
itual oneness must not be contradicted and its impression nulli- 
fied by organic arrangements of human devising, which divide 
the whole multitude of the Lord’s people into rival camps, with 
rival banners displayed over against each other, and render 
union in plan and work impossible. Precisely such are the 
arrangements necessitated by the sect system. They do not 
represent unity, but are always and everywhere contradic- 
tory to it. 

Mr. Goodenow speaks much and well, towards the close of 
his Article, of toleration of that in other men and in other 
churches than our own, from which we dissent, provided 
it is not inconsistent with a credible confession of Christ 
before men. He seems to suppose, that in some way we are 
proposing to set aside this great law of Christian charity. We 
think that for some reason he misunderstands us and the other 
brethren whom he criticises. We hold to all which he has 
said on that subject. But why not carry this beautiful doctrine 
of Christ back to the place of beginning, and apply it to the 
constitution of the Church itself? If we can fellowship a 
church some of whose principles and practices we disapprove, 
why not fellowship the members of that church in our own, 
and thus make the boundary lines which divide the two 
churches unnecessary and impossible? Let us again take an 
example from our Baptist brethren. Many of them do not 
practice close communion at present, but fellowship churches 
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which do not practice immersion. Why is it not just as consis- 
tent with good conscience and fidelity to Christ to fellowship 
an unimmersed brother in the same particular church as in the 
Church Universal? Why is it not as Christian to forbear with 
the errors of an individual brother as with the same errors in a 
whole church? In principle we can see no difference, while in 
practical tendencies and results the difference is exceedingly 
palpable and important. If we compel all individuals who 
hold a given error, as we think it, though not such an error as 
discredits a profession of Christ, to go out from us, and form a 
separate organization, to represent that error for themselves and 
their children after them, we do what we can to render that 
error as lasting as the Church militant. If we had begun our 
toleration in our own church, we should have held the whole 
question open to candid argument. No partizan passions would 
have been excited, and the truth would have had a fair chance. 
After those sect lines are drawn, it never can have a fair 
chance. The question has been witiidrawn from the dominion 
of argument and given over to the domain of passion. Could 
the contest about Psalmody in the Scotch churches have lasted 
till this time, if it had not been made a dividing line between 
churches of different denominations? As things are, it is likely 
to last till the millennium at least. 

Mr. Goodenow has fallen into the mistake of charging upon 
those from whom he dissents the design of eliminating from 
the creeds of our churches all doctrines from which any Chris- 
tians dissent. He quotes some one, we know not whom, as 
saying, “ The way to form achurch is for the professing Chris- 
tians in any locality to unite upon the doctrines to which no 
one objects.” If he will turn to the sermon before the Boston 
Council in 1865, page 50, he will find the following paragraph : 

“For myself, I must frankly declare, that, to me, the whole 
beauty and preciousness of the Congregational system lies in 
this: that it is a method by which the whole Church of God 
under heaven may stand in blessed moral unity, on the basis of 
the gospel, the whole gospel, and nothing but the gospel, 
divided and distracted by no forms, or ceremonies, or govern- 
ments which man hath devised. And I think, in such a scene 
of religious anarchy as that in which I have lived, such a 
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polity is worthy of being explained, defended, and adhered to 
till God shall call me hence.” 

This brother should begin anew; he should go back and try 
to understand his brethren before he undertakes to represent to 
the public those who are quite as competent to represent them- 
selves as he is to represent them. Our hope of reuniting the 
scattered tribes, or even of arresting the process of dispersion 
now so rapidly going on, is not, as he represents, in giving up 
all Christian truth which any body denies, but in so separating 
that truth of God which is the only basis on which the Church 
of Christ can rest from all those additions which human ingen- 
uity has devised, that the recognized basis of this Church may 
be “ The gospel, the whole gospel, and nothing but the gospel.” 
It is not the truth of Christ which divides the Church and mul- 
tiplies sects, but the inventions of men usurping a place among 
the laws of Christ. The gospel, the truth of Christ is the only 
cement which binds the spiritual temple of God together, and 
we have never yet been left to such a degree of spiritual blind- 
ness as to forget or deny this precious truth. Our only hope is 
and has been to unite men tn Christ and not out of him. 

Our brother speaks of the writer of this Article as “ one who 
has long been” a chief influential champion of this “ liberal” 
theory of church membership. The quotation marks around 
the word liberal are his.. If by them he means to be understood 
as quoting the word from us, it is a great injustice. We shall 
never belong to the self-styled liberal party in religion. Nothing 
can be liberal but the candid and loving reception of all the 
truth which God hath revealed. Nothing can be illiberal but 
the bigoted rejection of revealed truth, or the no less bigoted 
adherence to falsehood as though it were sacred truth. We 
have never claimed anything for what we teach, but that in our 
judgment it is true; and if it is, then it is liberal enough for us. 
The wounds of the Church of Christ are not to be healed by 
disregarding the everlasting distinctions of truth and falsehood 
in a spirit of false and sickly liberality, but by courageously 
proving all things, and holding fast that which is good. Why 
we should be charged with this sickly liberalism, we really 
cannot tell. We advise our brother to be more careful for the 
future and then he will be more just. 
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And yet there is nothing in all this inconsistent with our 
maintaining, as we do, that it is absurd and monstrous to re- 
quire of every little one in Christ who knocks at the door of his 
fold, the knowledge and belief of a whole completed system of 
Christian theology. We must construct all our arrangements 
for church door-keeping, so as to receive him, though weak in 
the faith, and nourish him, not with “doubtful disputations,” 
but with such “milk for babes” as he can digest. Our only 
question is whether his profession of faith in Christ is credible ; 
if it is, we must gladly receive him, and not tell him “our 
church is not meant for such ‘feeble folk’ as he; he must go to 
such a church as is precisely fitted for the nurture of feeble- 
minded children.” If we will persist in requiring at the door 
of our churches assent to a creed which contains in brief a 
whole system of theology, we shall for the most part receive 
only those who assent to propositions the terms of which they 
do not understand, simply because the church requires it; while 
we shall exclude many who would not only “honor Christ in 
this particular church” but in any Christian church with which 
they might unite. 

Weare very sorry that we are not yet quite done with the errors 
into which this brother falls in attempting to represent those 
whose views he opposes. He says the writer of this Article 
writing for the Congregational Quarterly, Oct., 1871, ‘takes the 
ground of no church government.” The doctrine of that Arti- 
cle is that the Church is wholly under the invisible and 
spiritual government of God. Does our author mean to say 
that the invisible and spiritual government of God over the 
Church, which has been an article of Christian faith in all 
ages, is a delusion? That such a government of God is no 
government at all? and that a church only thus governed is 
“no church”? If this is his faith, he must settle the question * 
between his own creed and the orthodox faith of all ages as 
best he can. But if he still holds that the government of God 
over the Church, though invisible and spiritual, is a solemn 
and blessed reality, and that the Church Universal considered 
as a perpetual society bound together only by faith in Christ 
and governed only by the Word and Spirit of God and the love 
of Christ, is yet the hope of humanity, then let him hasten to 
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retract his very unjust representations of the Article in the 
Quarterly. We would respectfully suggest to the brother, that 
to teach that the government of God is no government, because 
it has no human representative, and that a society held together 
by so mighty a force as the love of Christ, and pervaded by the 
ever present power of the spirit of God, is no society, because 
its only Head is Christ, its only laws the laws of God, and its 
only judiciary the judgment of the great day, is rather a grave 
matter, and should be well considered before, even in the heat 
of controversy, it is entered on. 

We are by no means sorry for the publication of the Article 
on which we have commented. We think Mr. Goodenow has 
rendered a valuable service to the cause of Christian freedom 
and unity, by stating thus clearly and definitely the assump- 
tions on which the sect system must rest. We think he has 
done this accurately and thoroughly. He was qualified to do 
this by the implicitness of his faith in them and in the super- 
structure which rests upon them. We think such a statement 
of principles is very timely, for thousands think the system a 
necessity of Christian faith and freedom, without ever having 


thought out its fundamental principles. When they come dis- 
tinctly to discern them, they are by no means prepared to accept 
them. We think Pope’s couplet may, with the utmost pro- 
priety, be applied to this subject, with the change of only a 
single word : 


Sect “is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be dreaded needs but to be seen.” 


Our brother has done much to make the “monster” visible. 
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Articte VIIL—A NEW THEORY OF MINORITY 
REPRESENTATION. 


THE end sought by all systems of minority representation is 
this: Every vote cast at the polls for a member of a law-mak- 
ing assembly should count in every vote taken in that assembly, 
whether or not the particular person voted for is elected. 

The object of this Article is to show wherein the five systems 
hitherto proposed—the Proxy, Limited, and Cumulative Vote, 
the Free List or Registered Ballot, and Mr. Hare’s Scheme—fail 
and must fail to compass this end, and to suggest a sixth sys- 
tem, which seems to promise its accomplishment. First, how- 
ever, the necessity of some change in our present method must 
be made clear. We subjoin a few of the proofs of that neces- 
sity. About 2,650,000 of the 6,500,000 voters who cast their 
ballots for members of the Forty-third Congress have no repre- 
sentatives whatever in that body.* That is, our system practi- 
cally disfranchises forty out of every hundred men to whom our 
laws give the suffrage. If we take the votes for Grant and 
Greeley in November, 1872, and divide each by the number 
of congressmen elected by the party in question, we find that 
a successful Republican candidate required, on an average, 
18,076 votes, while a Liberal, to ensure success, had to get 
80,474. That is, our system made one Republican vote worth 
one-and-three-quarter Liberal votes. The administration re- 
ceived 55.93 per cent. of the popular vote; the opposition 44.07 
‘ per cefft. But the respective strengths of the two parties in the 
Forty-third Congress are 68.15 and 81.85 per cent. That is, 
our system has added nearly 44 per cent. to the just congres- 
sional power of the majority. Some interesting tables in Mr. 
Salem Dutcher’s recent work on minority representation in 
America, may be condensed into the following: 





*The figures in this Article, except when referred to other sources, are copied or 
calculated from the New York Zribune Almanac for 1873. The especial figures 
here quoted are obtained by adding the votes for the defeated candidates for the 


Forty-third Congress. 
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Congress. Popular Vote. Quota of Election. Membership. 
Rep. Dem. R. D. , a ee we 
XL.—2,179,645 1,825,928 16,350 37,263 142 49 107 84 
XLL—3,177,215 2,899,168 19,982 34,930 159 83 127 115 
XLIL—2,786,547 2,726,500 20,549 25,722 136 106 123 119 

Thus the Republican majority in the Fortieth Congress 
should have been 23, and was 93; in the Forty-first it should 
have been 12, and was 76; and in the Forty-second the corres- 
ponding figures were 4 and 30. In the Forty-third they are 34 
and 107. In 1866, when the Fortieth Congress was chosen, one 
Republican vote had more weight than two-and-a-quarter Dem- 
ocratic ones, and in 1870, although the increased numerical 
strength of the Democrats prevented any such glaring inequality, 
a vote for the party in power counteracted one-and-a-quarter 
votes against it.* 

The blame of this state of things rests on the clumsy machin- 
ery we use in choosing our law-makers. It wastes nearly half 
the raw material of votes it has to work upon, and gives an infe- 
rior sort of legislator as the product of the rest. This demands 
reform. We must have minority representation. The name 


has something of terror in it to a devout believer in vox majori- 
tatis, vor Dei—a curiously groundless terror, inasmuch as the only 
way to effectually guard against being ruled by a minority, is 
to grant minority representation. The paradox is easily ex- 
plained. A majority of Congress may not represent a majority 
of the nation. Any 147 of the 292 congressmen can carry a 
vote. There are 147 of them who represent only 1,500,000 





* Great Britain is, in this respect, worse off than we are. To understand the in- 
justice of the system now in vogue there, the reader has but to refer to ‘“ Essays 
and Lectures, Political and Social,” by Professor and Mrs. Fawcett, or to the Es- 
say of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, in Macmillan’s Magazine, for November, 1872. He 
will learn that one member of the House of Commons received 18,292 votes, while 
another got 69; that ‘‘at the general election of 1868, ten successful candi- 
dates, in various places, polled 159,650 votes, ten successful candidates in other 
places polled 1,873 votes, [and] ten unsuccessful candidates in various places polled 
83,117 votes ;” that ten millions of Englishmen elect 302 members of Parliament, 
and twelve millions return but 187; that, of the fortunate ten millions, 1,850,000 
send eighty-one members, while 3,008,000 send only twenty-two; that 400,000 per- 
sons “return to Parliament within three of the number of representatives returned 
by upwards of 6,250,000 of their fellow-countrymen;” and that “952,000 per- 
sons return 120 members, against 96 members returned by a population of 
about seven and a half millions.” 
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of the 6,500,000 votes cast for the whole body.* It is, to be 
_ gure, improbable that precisely these men should ever vote to- 
gether against the 145 others, but it is possible. In such an 
event a minority of about one-quarter would rule the country. 
Other combinations by which a somewhat larger minority could 
dictate the country’s policy for a term of years, are not only 
possible but probable. If the worshipper of majorities will 
finish this Article, he will find stated herein a theory which, if 
practiced, would make majority rule certain and minority repre- 
sentation equally sure. 

We repeat, the end sought is this: Every vote cast at the 
polls for a member of a law-making assembly should count in 
every vote taken in that assembly, whether or not the particu- 
lar person voted for is elected. 

The Proxy Vote regards every ballot cast for a legislative 
candidate as an informal power-of-attorney, and authorizes him, 
if elected, to throw as many votes for or against any proposition 
as he has himself received at the polls. In the italicised words 
lies the fatal objection. If a candidate is not elected, his sup-— 
porters have no representation whatever. This scheme, in fact, 
merely makes the power of local majorities greater even than it 
is now, and so offers a standing reward for the increase of such 
majorities by fraudulent registration, false returns, ballot-box 
stuffing, etc. 

The Limited Vote applies only to elections in which more 
than two places are to be filled.) Every elector can cast as 
many votes as there are vacancies, lessone. If three men are 
to be chosen, he can vote for two; if four, three. But he can- 
not give more than one vote to one man. The limited vote 
fails to give representation to any but a large minority. Sup- 
pose 1,000 electors and three places to be filled. A minority of 
899 can elect nobody, for the majority of 601 can cast 1,202 votes, 
which, divided among three candidates, will give each 4003. 
But 401 electors can choose a candidate, because they can throw 
401 votes for him, while the remaining 599 can give three can- 
didates only 8991 votes apiece. If the 599 are foolish enough 
to run three men, the minority can elect two, giving each 401 





* Both these sums are in round numbers and so only appproximately correct. 
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votes, and so get two-thirds of the representation. Such cases 
have occurred in England. If the election results, as it usually 
does, in giving the two-thirds to the majority, this is a lesser in- 
justice, but is still unjust. For then each of their two members 
represents only 299; electors, while the opposition delegate 
represents 401. Thus, in whatever way the election turns out, 
there is a waste of votes, and the minority gets too little or 
too much representation. In case of an accidental vacancy 
under this system, a direct majority vote, with its concomitant 
of an entirely unrepresented minority, must decide the succes- 
sion. Asa secondary but important objection to the limited 
vote, we may mention that it makes caucus action of very great 
importance, since a party by aiming at too much may easily lose 
its fair share of power. This puts a premium on bargainings 
between party managers at the cost of party voters. When the 
relative strengths of the parties vary but little from year to year, 
it is easy to calculate the precise share of offices each can win. 
If each confines itself to nominating only as many men as it can 
elect, a nomination becomes equivalent to an election. When 
this is so, Caucus is king. Both parties are practically united 
to crush independent movements, and these must be strong 
indeed to win the fight against both. 

The Cumulative Vote gives every elector as many votes as 
there are places to be filled, and allows him to concentrate or 
scatter them as he will. Let the number of vacancies equal z. 
A minority of less than— > +1 loses all representation. 
If there are 1,000 electors and three vacancies, + + 1 of the 
thousand, or 251 men, can secure one member (which is more 
than their share), but any less number must go unrepresented. 
For the 251 can throw 753 ballots, while the majority of 749 
can give three candidates only 749 votes apiece. But if the 
minority numbers 250, the four candidates have a tie vote of 
750 each. Again, if the minority of 251 runs two men, neither 
of them will be elected, for their average vote will be only 
8764, which is below the average vote of their three opponents. 
Again, a very large minority fails to elect its fair quota. Let 
the thousand electors stand 505 to 495. The minority can get 
but one member, provided their opponents concentrate on two. 
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For the latter can cast 1,515 votes, or 7574 for each of the two, 
while the former’s 1,485, divided among two, gives each but 
7424. In this case, their single member represents 495 men, 
while the other two have a constituency between them of only 
505. The Cumulative Vote is apt to involve a great waste of 
votes. In the election by it of the London School Board, the 
leading candidate, Miss Garrett, received nearly 50,000 votes, 
while her colleagues were elected by from 8,000 to 13,000, and 
50,000 were wholly lost. Allowance must be made for tlie fact 
that this was the first trial of the system on a large scale, but it 
is evident that great waste is its very possible concomitant. 
The same objections that we have urged against the Limited 
Vote in regard to the filling of accidental vacancies and the mak- 
ing nomination equivalent to election, when the party-strength 
does not vary, have equal weight against the Cumulative Vote. 

The Free List or Registered Ballot system provides that a cer- 
tain number of citizens shall make nominations by depositing 
with some official a list of names, the number of which shall 
not exceed the number of places to be filled. The quota 
necessary for a candidate’s election is found by dividing the 
number of voters by the number of vacancies. Suppose there 
are 1,000 voters and ten vacancies. The quota is then 100. 
Four tickets are in nomination. The first receives 350, the 
second 800, the third 274, and the fourth 76. As the first has 
three times the quota, the first three men on it are elected. 
The second carries three and the third two. There are now 
eight men elected. The two largest remainders are those for 
the fourth and the third tickets, 76 and 74. The first nominee 
of the fourth and the third of the third are therefore chosen. 
The figures of this explanation show one great objection to the 
scheme, The men elected on the four tickets represent respec- 
tively 116%, 100, 914, and 76 citizens. Since 76 ballots suffice 
to elect a candidate, there is a total waste of 240 out of 1,000 
votes, or 24 per cent. If the votes are more equally dis- 
tributed, the waste is smaller, but a minority of less than half 
a quota may be wholly unrepresented. If 900 votes have been 
exhausted in electing nine candidates, and the two remainders 
are 51 and 49, the latter is cancelled. To the Free List, too, 
apply the last two objections made to the Limited and Cumula- 
tive Vote. 
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The fifth of the schemes now before the public is the one 
which bears Mr. Hare’s name in England and America, although 
it has been practiced in Norway for half-a-century, and in Den- 
mark since its introduction there in 1856 by Mr. Andre. This 
is the best in theory and has proved most successful in practice. 
It is, in brief, as follows: The quota of votes necessary to 
elect a candidate is found as it is under the Free List. Every 
elector has several names written or printed on his ballot. 
When the ballots are all deposited, they are taken from the box 
one by one, and credited to the name which is first upon each. 
If the full quota necessary to election has already been cast for 
this first name, the ballot is credited to the second name, and 
so on till all the full quotas have been ascertained. The largest 
fractions of quotas then elect, as under the Free List system. 
There are three grave objections to this admirable scheme. 
First, in transferring votes, the wishes of very many of the 
electors may be wholly ignored. Suppose 5,000 electors and 
two men to be chosen. A is the first choice of the whole 5,000. 
B and C each stand second on 2,500 papers. It is evident that 
it makes a very great difference which 2,500 votes are counted 
for A. Again, suppose B to stand second on 3,700 papers and 
C on 1,300. If all the votes counted for A have B as second 
choice, the latter’s remaining 1,200 votes are eclipsed by C’s 
1,800, and the latter is elected, although B’s real majority over 
him is 2,400. These extreme cases are unlikely to happen, but 
somewhat similar ones are inevitable. In every election the 
element of chance is introduced and the element of choice cor- 
respondingly disregarded. Second, there may be no represen- 
tation whatever for any number of voters less than half-a-quota. 
In Massachusetts the congressional quota would be (191,949 
+11 =) 17,450. When the ballots were counted, it would 
take 174,500 to elect the first ten representatives. This leaves 
17,449. If anybody had 8,725 of these, he would be chosen. 
Then 8,724 would have no weight, even if they had all been 
cast for one candidate. This is a loss of 4.54 per cent., which 
would amount to nearly 800,000 votes in the whole country.* 





* In the well-known case of the election of directors of the New England 
Society of Orange, N. J., in 1871, by Mr. Hare’s system, two of the 46 votes were 
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If there were many scattering votes, a plurality of two or three 
thousand might elect, and leave fourteen or fifteen thousand 
voters in one State without representation. Third, all vacancies 
occurring between the general elections would necessarily be 
filled by a direct majority vote. The minority at such an 
election, however large, would be robbed of all representation. 

Thus the five systems hitherto proposed all fail to compass 
the end of making every vote cast at the polls for a member of 
a law-making assembly count in every vote taken in that as- 
sembly, whether or not the particular person voted for is 
elected. 

The problem still remains. Here is its possible solution :— 

After every general election of a law-making body, let the 
aggregate number of votes cast by each party be ascertained. 
Divide this by the number of representatives elected by the 
party in question. The quotient will be the number of votes* 
which each of those representatives is entitled to cast. 

Suppose that of 6,500,000 voters, 3,500,000 belong to one 
party and 3,000,000 to the other. It is quite possible that the 
Congress chosen by these voters would stand 200 to 100. This 
estimate gives less proportional weight to the majority than it 
has in the Forty-third Congress. While the parties in the 
nation were as seven to six, they would be in the House as 
two to one. The legal majority in the latter would be 100; 
the equitable one 23. But apply the plan here proposed. 
Each of the minority has (8,000,000+100=) 80,000 votes ; 
each of the majority (3,500,000+200=) 17.500 votes. The 
end sought for is attained. The strength of each party in the 
House becomes a precise index to its strength in the nation. 
Every vote cast at the polls counts in every vote taken in the 
House. There is not an unrepresented man in the country.* 

Four questions demand consideration. 

How would the vote of an independent congressman be reck- 
oned? If he were sui generis, he would cast the number of 








lost. This was a loss of 40 per cent. of a quota, and 4.34 per cent. of the whole vote. 
Mr. Lytton’s official report of the working of the Andre (i. e., the Hare) system 
in Denmark gives no statistics of waste. 

*This plan has never been published, to our knowledge, except in a brief note 
by the author of this Article in The Chicago Tribune of October, 1872. 
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votes he received. The ballots thrown for the man he de- 
feated would go, of course, to that man’s party. This ques. 
tion, however, suggests another. If an independent candidate 
were defeated, how could his supporters be represented? Their 
votes could be added to the quota of a successful independent, 
or could go to swell the sum-total of one of the two great 
parties, as they might desire. Their wishes in this respect 
might be expressed on their ballots. The weakest point of the 
new pian is that it does not encourage independent candidacies 
as most of the other systems, notably Mr. Hare’s, do. But it 
does not vie, properly speaking, with those systems. Its field 
is different. It is a possible supplement to all of them, taking 
up the question where they leave it and righting the wrongs, be 
they great or small, which they have worked. It prevents the 
great waste of votes involved in each and every one of them 
‘as well as the greater waste caused by the mechanism now in 
use. Perhaps the most perfect electoral system possible 
would be Mr. Hare’s plans supplemented by the one here pro- 
posed. 

Would proper local representation be prevented? The for- 
tunate candidates of the administration, for instance, might 
come almost wholly from manufacturing districts, but they 
would cast the votes of the agricultural administrationists as 
well. The obvious answer is that the latter would be well 
enough represented, as agriculturists, by the opposition candi- 
date elected from their district, and that the proposed plan, 
while it inno way abridged such representation, would give 
them in addition representation as politicians. If, however, 
the paramount question should be free trade, would it be just 
to allow the successful candidates of Pennsylvania, whose con- 
stituents want raw iron protected, to cast the votes received by 
the unsuccessful candidates in Connecticut, whose would-be 
constituents want manufactured iron protected? It is at once 
the strength and weakness of our protectionists that they join 
hands all around and try to take care of everything. If this 
policy should ever be abandoned, if each producing interest 
should try to get protection renewed for itself and abolished 
for others, the system would fall instanter. Since this is 80, 
there is small danger from the cause here noted. Probably no 
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similar dilemma, based on any other question, could be formed. 
Of course congressmen would sometimes vote, as they do now, 
in opposition to the wishes of both their remote and immediate 
constituents, but this is necessary and not undesirable in a rep- 
resentative, as distinguished from a delegate, government. 

Would there not be more fraudulent returns, when they 
would be felt by the whole country as well as by one State ? 
Spread over a larger surface, they would be felt less than they 
are now. ‘Taking the figures already given,—a vote of 
6,500,000, divided into parties of 3,500,000 and 3,000,000, rep- 
resented in Congress by 200 and 100 members respectively,— 
suppose a ballot-box stuffing of 50,000 votes in favor of the 
former. This would doubtless ensure the election of ten more 
representatives. Under the present system this would give the 
party in power 210 congressmen to 90 of the opposition. 
Under the proposed plan it would give the party in power a 
voting strength of 3,550,000 to 3,000,000, or 355 to 300. In 
the first case the fraud would increase the party strength by 10 
per cent.; in the second, it would increase it by 1.43 per cent. 

Would the process of recording the votes of the House be 
so slow as to retard business? After two or three days’ experi- 
ence under the apportionment that would follow each general 
election, a good mathematician could reckon the result of a 
doubtful vote about as quickly as if it were taken by yeas and 
nays. 

The chief advantages claimed for this system are these :— 

It would make every vote cast at the polls for a member 
of a law-making assembly count in every vote taken in that 
assembly, whether or not the particular person voted for was 
elected. 

By giving every vote its proper weight, it would bring many 
habitual absentees to the polls, and would thus tend to main- 
tain a healthy public interest in the country’s welfare. 

It would involve no sweeping changes either in electoral dis- 
tricts or in modes of election. It would allow the ignorant 
suffragan to vote as he had been wont to do. He would not be 
perplexed by new methods. All the necessary calculations 
would be made for him after the election. The scheme would 
therefore be comparatively easy to introduce. 

VOL. XXXIII. 38 
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It would allow an accidental vacancy to be filled at once, 
without leaving the minority in the particular district without 
representation. The new figures from this district would be 
substituted for the old ones in the aggregate vote of each 
party; each aggregate would be divided as before; and the 
quotient would be the number of votes which every representa- 
tive of the party in question would now be entitled to cast. 
In satisfactorily meeting this dilemma, the system differs from 
all other proposed plans. 

It would put a stop to the crying sin of “ gerrymandering” 
by making it useless. A vote, wherever cast, would count. 

It would greatly diminish the effect of fraud. 
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Articte [IX.— NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


ForGivenress anp Law.*—This volume has been awaited with 
the more interest by many of Dr. Bushnell’s admirers from vague 
expectations raised as to the relation it would bear to the views 
propounded in some of his foregoing works. That relation is 
clearly stated in the “ advertisement” or preface. It propuses “a 
discontinuance of the last half,” the third and fourth parts, of his 
“former treatise, The Vicarious Sacrifice,” and “is put forth to 
occupy the place made vacant.” His “ design is, at some future 
time, to put the former first half and this last new half together, 
and recompose the treatise in a form to more satisfactorily repre- 
sent what” he “would like to say of the whole subject.” The 
“not less weighty part,” which he retains, relates “to Christ as a 
power on character.” That which this work supersedes is “ what 
is included topically in our theology under the head of atonement” 
—the God-ward side or bearing of Christ’s sacrifice—which he 
admits “ may justly be more dear to us all that so many of the 
best and holiest believers of the past ages have found their life 
centered in it.” It is characteristic of his discernment and his 
candor thus to appreciate the importance of this department of 
the subject, which to many he has before seemed to underrate or 
deny; yet we think injustice is done by overstatement to “the 
vast majority of disciples” when he says that to them this “ has 
been and still is the whole topic ;” for, ably and eloquently as he 
has expounded the bearing of Christ’s work “as a power on char- 
acter,” we cannot concede that it has been by them so entirely 
overlooked. Rather we should say that according to their, own 
testimony Christ’s power on character in their experience has lain 
largely in their conception, however imperfect or partial this may 
have been, of his sacrificial work. One thing is certain ané 
really wonderful to all readers of this volume who know the 
author, and that is his indomitable enterprise and unabated intel- 
lectual vigor, amidst physical infirmities that have clung to him 





* Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles interpreted by Human Analogies. 
By Horace Busuwet. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 12mo, pp. 
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these many years as if ordained for a new proof of the mind’s 
superiority to the body, and especially of “man’s unconquerable 
will” After the ten volumes (enumerated before the title-page) 
which have brought him desirable renown, another man’s ambition 
might have rested on his laurels, but like a prophet he has still 
wrought on by the momentum of his message, nor has his genius, 
as tried by former achievements, here come short of itself. The 
powerful writing in all these pages scarcely needed his name to 
indicate the author. For compass of language, vivid imagery, 
flow and fervor of thought, and what we must call “ inspirational” 
gleams and flashes, they will not suffer by comparison with their 
predecessors. Particularly we refer to the whole account in the 
first chapter of the “propitiation” required to the sentiments of 
the divine nature through the “cost made” in order to forgive- 
ness, and to what is said in the first article of the fourth chapter, 
of “sin” as distinguished from “ sins,” and of the “ defects of the 
old methods” as compared with Christ’s reproofs. We make no 
attempt to set forth the doctrine of the book, which our readers 
will hasten to learn for themselves. The introduction shows how 
the author conceives himself to have been led into new views here 
opened, reaffirms “the moral view of atonement,” notes modern 
changes in theological thought, and vindicates, in view of the times, 
a revision of current doctrine. The first chapter on “ Forgive- 
ness and Propitiation, without Expiation,” while not taking back 
what he has before maintained, or accepting the “ legal” or “ for- 
ensic” views, is an advance on his former position, setting forth a 
more positive doctrine, ascribing to Christ’s work a real propitia- 
tion on the divine side, and thus far meeting a want left by the 
earlier treatise. He rightly appeals to human analogies for the 
necessity of some propitiation ; but here his rationalistic admirers 
may complain of something like anthropomorphism, while other 
admirers, more orthodox, may ask why he should not as well 
appeal also to other human analogies in the legal and judicial 
processes of society. The sort of propitiation he contends for 
does not seem to us so novel as he supposes, nor so contrary to 
current conceptions. The citations from Shedd and Wessel (page 
58) could be accepted by many others in the same qualified sense 
as by him. Yet there is great power and novel impressiveness in 
Dr. Bushnell’s interpretation here of the divine from the human. 
We suppose too that many an orthodox believer has substantially 
meant what is expressed so well in the citation from Edwards 
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(p. 20) in the Introduction. Prof. Hovey, in the same book which 
is partly a review of Dr. Bushuell’s earlier discussion, when adopt- 
ing the most extreme doctrine of Christ’s substitution even to the 
extent of his partaking of the remorse of sinners, seems to resolve 
it into substantially this. The second chapter, on “ Law and 
Commandment,” the latter importing Christ’s exposition and 
gracious work, we think will be held to be even more valuable 
than the first. The two words indeed, exegetically considered, 
may not be admitted to bear the stress here laid on them as re- 
lated to one another, and the author disclaims for them (p. 100) 
the uniform rigid distinction, Yet the two factors in redemption 
here intended are admirably so set forth as not to displace or dis. 
honor either, but rather te harmonize and exalt both in the work 
of man’s recovery. The third chapter, on “ Justification by Faith,” 
reaffirms and amplifies what the author is understood to have 
maintained before, with the same divergence from the received 
Protestant doctrine. In admiring the great Reformer while dis- 
senting from his favorite “article,” he is still obliged to say, 
“Luther’s head did not understand his heart.” We think, however, 
that in so entirely excluding from justification what is called the 
“legal” or “forensic” element, he differs as well from the Roman 
Catholic as from the Lutheran doctrine; for instead of making 
justification and sanctification “ virtually identical” (p. 210), we 
understand the Romanists by the former term (whatever else they 
include) to make account of the pardon of sin on the ground of 
the atonement, holding the expiation and merits of Christ to be 
the foundation of forgiveness. Pardon on this ground they would 
make a positive, though not the main, element of justification. 
The fourth chapter is on “ the threefold doctrine of Christ con- 
cerning Himself,” or the Spirit’s work “in and by Christ’s work,” 
in reproving “the world of sin and of rightousness and of judg- 
ment” (John xvi, 7-15). We must still, with those whom we 
reckon the best critics, interpret “the prince of this world” of 
Satan, while the author’s doctrine as before developed makes it 
evil as “a fearfully despotic organizer” (p. 237). The largest 
treatment of the passage under consideration we have found in 
Hare’s “ Mission of the Comforter.” But Dr. Bushnell’s discus- 
sion here is exceedingly rich and suggestive, and indeed we 
searcely know any part of his writings more vivid in conception, 
or at once more just in thought and brilliant in style than some of 
these pages. In fact, we have become so accustomed to these high 
qualities in his treatises and scrmons that to note them may seem, 
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superfluous. We may add that while it is his lot, and one that he 
accepts, to differ in important respects from the several “systems 
of theology,” the followers of each, though disliking his dissent on 
one point, welcome his agreement with them on another, and he 
must needs tind many earnest readers. He sheds light on every 
subject that he treats of, though it may not take the course nor 
exhibit the results most expected or desired. Dealing freely with 
ancient forms of truth, it is his habit to despoil them of some 
cherished meaning and then to enrich them with another to be 
also cherished. In the meantime such thinking as his quickens 
his readers, and we may be sure that, vindicating as it does the 
supernatural element in Christianity and the divinity and grace 
of its Head, in the result it will have enriched theology. 


BownE ON THE Puitosopuy or Hersert SrEencer.*—This 
volume will be recognized by our readers as a reproduc- 
tion, with some modifications, of Essays that appeared in the 
New Englander during the year 1872. Few who then read 
them will have forgotten the searching criticism to which they 
subjected Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Philosophy, or the lucid and 
damaging exposure of his errors which they so successfully made. 


It is seldom that a critic, before unknown, has attracted by his 
first published writings so general an attention as was bestowed 
upon these essays; or awakened so lively an interest in the ab- 
stract themes of philosophy. 

The attempt itself is quite an adventurous one. A new comer, 
with no prestige of reputation, and little aid of experience, enters 
the lists, for a strife a ?outrance with the disciplined and mature 
combatant who has long held public admiration, and who now, 
since the death of Hamilton and Mill, is the acknowledged 
champion of his party; but the issue is not even doubtful. There 
has been but one voice among those who are accustomed to the 
critical estimate of such conflicts. Mr. Bowne’s conduct of the 
contest may be somewhat open to criticism, on the ground that it 
is more eager and enthusiastic than considerate towards his dis- 
tinguished opponent; but that is a small matter. The unusual 
vigor of his onset cannot be questioned; the general fairness of 
his allegations is unimpeachable; and the essential success of his 
bold undertaking is beyond dispute. ; 
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Mr. Bowne has confined himself to the subject mentioned in his 
title, and assails Mr. Spencer only upon the fundamental! points of 
his philosophy. It is no part of his design to call in question the 
ample extent of Mr. Spencer’s acquisitions, his remarkable 
acquaintance with the science of our age, or even the value of his 
varied and ingenious suggestions, in any of the numerous depart- 
ments of investigation over which his encyclopedic volumes ex- 
tend. It is only within the province of psychology that Mr. Bowne 
questions his opponent’s claims to respect; and even here he 
assails only the few grand principles of the system. These, how- 
ever, he subjects to a rigid investigation, and probes them with a 
penetration which it will be useless to affect to despise. 

On these points he shows that the new philosophy is weak. 
He shows that the grand admission by which Mr. Spencer would 
defend his system from the reproach of Atheism—the admission of 
a fundamental ground of phenomena, which is Infinite, but Un- 
knowable—is fatally at variance with its author’s own objections 
against a self-existent God; that Spencer’s doctrine of the Abso- 
lute derives its force wholly from a confusion of the different 
senses in which the term is employed, and that a careful discrimi- 
nation of these reduces it to a plain fallacy ; and that his assertion 
that the Infinite is inconceivable, applies to no infinite in existence, 
but only to one in the fancy of a metaphysical theorist.’ Espec- 
ially does he illustrate the weakness of the system in the demon- 
strated inconsistency of its two great parts. He shows that the 
philosophy of “the Unknowable ” is constructed upon the prin- 
ciple that the necessities of thought afford no adequate ground for 
affirming a necessity of being or fact; while in the philosophy of 
“the Knowable,” the author forgets utterly this whole and sole 
ground of his former reasonings, and offers the necessities of 
thought as the all-sufficient basis of his scheme. 

The same critical and discriminating method Mr. Bowne carries 
through those portions of Spencer’s philosophy which affect our 
conclusions in religion and in morals; and everywhere he finds 
the same fatal defects. Nowhere is Mr. Spencer in harmony with 
the fundamental principles of human thought, in the assumptions 
which he postulates as the basis of his system ; and nowhere is he 
consistent with his own assumptions, in the scheme which he con- 
structs. The dryness of the discussion is relieved by an occasional 
gleam of humor ora keen thrust of sarcasm; and often by passages 
of suggestive thought that possess great beauty. 

Altogether, the treatise is one of uncommon merit and interest, 
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It thoroughly accomplishes its main work, and impeaches the 
character of this system of belief or no belief, with a success by 
which the philosophical authority of Mr. Spencer must be perma- 
nently impaired. 

The appearance of Mr. Bowne in the arena of philosophical dis- 
cussion will be to the religious public a matter of congratulation, 
not only from the interest and success of his present effort, but 
from the hope which it holds out of future discussions in the same 
important field. 


Curistiies’s Mopern Doust anv CuristT1An Beier.*—There 
are eight lectures in this book, the titles being as follows: The 
Existing Breach between Modern Culture and Christianity ; 
Reason and Reflection ; Modern non-Biblical Conceptions of God; 
the Theology of Scripture and of the Church; the Modern 
Negation of Miracles; Modern Anti-Miraculous Accounts of the 
Life of Christ ; Modern Denials of the Resurrection; the Modern 
Critical Theory of Primitive Christianity. The field is extensive. 
The topics are handled with laudable candor. The best influence 
of Dr. Christlieb, as we judge, in his recent visit to America, was 
through his earnest plea for a larger tolerance, and his demand 
for such concessions on the part of Christian apologists as the re- 
sults of sound criticism require. In the present volume, among 
other important themes, the Tibingen school is copiously dis- 
cussed, Dr. Christlieb was a pupil of Baur, and although he 
differs in his theology toto clo from the Tibingen Doctor, he 
at the same time knows how to pay due respect to his vigor, 
industry, and extraordinary acquirements. For their tone and 
temper these lectures deserve much praise. They contain valuable 
thoughts pertaining to Christian docrine, as well as good argu- 
ments in defense of Christian revelation. 


Henry Rocers’ Lectures oN THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
Brsiet are scarcely equal in point and speech to his well-known 
Eclipse of Faith, but they take more than a respectable position 
among the many defences of a supernatural revelation, with which 


* CO hristlieb's Modern Doubt and Christian Belief: A series of apologetic lectures 
addressed to earnest seekers after truth. By Taropore Curistiies, D.D., 
University Preacher and Professor of Theology at Bonn. Translated, with the 
author's sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. W. Weitbrecht, Ph.D., and edited by 
Rev. T. L. Kingsbury, M.A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

+ The Superhwman Origin of the Bible inferred from itself. By Henry ROGERS, 
author of The Eclipse of Faith, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 
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the press at the present day seems to be almost burdened. Many 
of the trains of thought are striking and original. We miss in it 
some of the best fruits of the historic sense, and of the combina- 
tion of critical scholarship with the historic imagination. It will 
find abundance of readers, however, for its unquestioned and 
striking merits. 


Tue ARENA AND THE TuRONE.*—The title of this book gives 
no idea of the contents, and it is difficult to see how the contents 
could have suggested the title. The table of contents is as fol- 
lows: 1. The Field; 2. The Defeat; 3. The Triumph; 4. The 
King. We look for four chapters connected in some way with 
one another. But we find four independent discourses, having no 
special relation to each other. The first is an astronomical dis- 
course designed to make it appear probable that the earth alone is 
inhabited ; the second is on Judas; the third on Job; the fourth 
on the position of man on the earth. ‘The first discourse is quite 
interesting and instructive. We see nothing particularly striking 
in the others. At all events, made up as the book is, it is inevit- 
ably disappointing. 


LanGe’s Commentary ON Revevation.t—This is the last vol- 
ume in the extended commentary on the New Testament by Dr. 
Lange and his associates, which Professor Schaff has been intro- 
ducing into this country. It resembles the former ones both in 
the general plan, according to which it was originally prepared, 
and in the character of the additions made by the American 
editor. Dr. Lange, who is himself the author of this part of his 
great work, brings the same peculiar powers of mind to the exam- 
ination of the Apocalypse, which his readers have observed else- 
where in his writings. But as this book affords special opportu- 
nity for the operation of these peculiarities, they are displayed 
most fully in this volume. In his introductory treatise he dis- 
cusses at length the characteristics of apocalyptics in general, and 








* The Arena and the Throne. By L. T. Townsenp, D.D., author of Credo, &. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. pp. 264. 

¢ Lange's Commentary. American Translation by Dr. Pair Scnarr and 
others. Vol. X. The Revelation of John. Expounded by Joun Peter Lange, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from the Ger- 
man by EveLiIna Moore. Enlarged and edited by E. R. Craven, D.D., Pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian Church at Newark, N. J. Together with a Double Alpha- 
betical Index to all the Ten Volumes of the New Testament, by Joun H. Woops, 
A.M. New York: Armstrong & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 491. 
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after discovering what he regards as the true view with respect to 
their essential elements, and the correct theory of their symbolism, 
he applies his conclusions to the work of St. John. This work he 
justly considers as the highest development and crown, as it were, 
of all the writings of its class. His introductory treatise is an ex- 
tended and thorough one, as presenting his own views. It is writ- 
ten, however, in a style which obscures its meaning, oftentimes, 
and somewhat taxes the patience of the reader. Dr. Lange gives 
a statement of the most important systems of interpretation ap. 
plied to the Apocalypse, in the different periods of history, with 
an account of the opinions of the representative scholars of every 
class. His own view is that the book is a series of visions pre- 
senting the course of the world’s history in respect, not to a 
regular succession of time, but to the forces and elements of its 
progress towards the final consummation. Dr. Craven has added 
many notes, giving his own views and those of other commentators, 
and the volume closes with a double index covering all the ten 
volumes of the work. 


Meryer’s ComMENTARY ON Romans.*—In the number of this 
Quarterly published in October last, we presented our readers 


with a brief statement of the general characteristics and excel- 
lences of Meyer’s great work on the New Testament. We would 
simply, at this time, call their attention to the fact that a second 
volume of the translation in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh,—namely, Vol. I. of the Commentary on the 
Romans,—has appeared. This volume contains a General Preface 
by the English Editor, Dr. Dickson, a brief sketch of Dr. Meyer’s 
life, the preface which he himself prepared just before his death 
for this translation, and the commentary on the Epistle as far as 
the sixth verse of the seventh chapter. The second volume on 
this Epistle will appear in a few months, 


WueEpon’s COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. JOSHUA TO 
Il. Samvzt.t—This volume is the third in the series of commen- 





* Critical and Rxegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Romans. By HEtRicu 
Aveust WILHELM Meyer, Th.D. Ober. consistorialrath, Hannover. Translated 
by Rev. John ©. Moore, B.A., Hamburg. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 8vo, pp. 324. 

+ Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. III. Joshua to II Samuel. Book of 
Joshua; by D. Sreztz, D.D. Books of Judges to II Samuel; by Rav. M. 8. 
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taries on the Old Testament, which correspond in general plan 
and character very closely with Dr. Whedon’s volumes on the 
New Testament, which have been noticed in the New Englander. 
Dr. Whedon holds the position of General Editor of the whole 
series; but the preparation of the volumes on the Old Testament 
is assigned to other persons. Of this particular volume the Rev. 
Milton 8S. Terry is the author, though with some assistance in the 
earlier portion of it from Rev. Dr. Steele, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The plan of the commentary determines its character. 
It is designed for Sunday school teachers, and, as Dr. Whedon 
himself expresses it, for popular use. The notes are brief, concise, 
strictly exegetical and explanatory, and such as will be helpful to 
the common reader. The author has bestowed much thought 
upon his’ work. He has examined leading authorities, and has 
gathered his results in a form convenient for use. ‘The ordinary 
translation is placed at the head of the pages, and in some cases, 
in poetical passages, a more literal translation, conformed to the 
order and idiom of the Hebrew, is added. In the portion of the 
Church with which the author and editor are especially connected, 
and for which this and the other volumes of the series are more 
particularly designed, we cannot doubt that this commentary wil! 
be regarded as well supplying a need. The wide circulation of 
somewhat similar commentaries in other denominations would 
seem to give promise of a like result here, and to show that 
many teachers and private readers are glad to get such helps in 
their Biblical studies. 


Canpiisu’s Sermons.*—The Church of Scotland, and since the 
disruption the Free Church especially, has always filled a large 
place in the regards of American Christians of more than one de- 
nomination, and her great names, who “seemed to be pillars,” 
have been familiar to our ears. Next to Dr. Chalmers, who was 
facile princeps, Dr. Andrew Thompson seemed to stand foremost, 
and we can hardly believe it to be now more than forty years 
since he died in his prime. And now within scarcely more than a 
year the two who were left to be most honored at this distance on 
the roll of the Free Church as its successful champions, Dr, Guth- 
rie and Dr. Candlish, have passed away. The former, we suppose, 





* Sermons by the late Robert S. Candlish, D.D., Minister of Free St. George’s, and 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. With a Biographical Preface. New 
York: R. Carter & Bros. 1874. 12mo, pp. 315. 
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had no superior in his time for fervid and picturesque eloquence, 
The latter, too, was eminent as a preacher, though not his equal 
in popular oratory, and stood even higher as a theologian, an 
adroit debater, and a leader in ecclesiastical affairs. The work 
before us is a “ Memorial Volume,” giving us eighteen of his ser- 
mons, with a brief biographical sketch. They deserve the name 
of sermons as being not mere essays, nor discussions in philosophy, 
nor poetic or dramatic delineations, but clear and cogent presenta- 
tions of truth ; evangelic in the themes and the expositions ; prac- 
tical, yet with a doctrinal basis that is distinct though not obtru- 
sive nor dogmatic; and more attractive than we had expected to 
find them, indeed remarkable, we think, for combining in an unu- 
sual degree the excellences of written and spoken style, so that 
while read deliberately with pleasure, they seem to be addressed 
also to hearers as by a living, earnest preacher. We have the 
higher respect for the author’s ability and candor from having 
read some years ago his work on the extent and efficacy of the 
atonement, which then seemed to us the happiest attempt we had 
met with to reconcile the doctrine of limited atonement with the 
universality and sincerity of the gospel invitations. As compared 
with other leaders of the Church of Scotland, he has not been here 
so widely known through his writings as he deserved to be; yet 
he is certainly another proof of that country’s fertility in effective 
preachers, or in what Isaac Taylor called “the concionative 
element.” 


Seeneri’s Lenten Sermons.*—The first volume of Lenten Ser- 
mons by Segneri was published in 1872, and the demand for them 
appears to have been so great as to call for the publication of a 
second volume. But who was Segneri? The name is not familiar 
to Protestants, though he appears to have some celebrity among 
Roman Catholics. The first volume of the Lenten Sermons in- 
forms us that Segneri was born at Nettuno, in Italy, in 1624; 
that he entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus at the age of 
thirteen, and was ordained in 1653; that, twelve years later, he 
entered upon the missonary labors by which he is best known, 
and which continued till the year 1694, when he was appointed by 
Innocent XII. to preach in the pontifical palace. He retained that 
office about a year, when he was appointed Theologian of the 
Sacred Penitentiary, in which place he continued till his death in 
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1694. He is said to have been a “ man of most eminent virtue and 
of great austerity of life.” 

These sermons were published in Florence in 1679. And we 
may say of them, in general, that they are sermons that it would do 
Italians, or any other people, good to hear. We fear there has 
not been much of such faithful preaching in Italy as is found in 
this volume. If there had been, Italy would have been in a better 
condition than it is now. 

The sermons contain sound doctrine, applied, with great direct- 
ness and force, to the conscience and the heart. Except for fre- j 
quent quotations from the Apocrypha, and profuse illustrations 
from patristic literature, and accounts of miracles of saints, which, 
to the Protestant mind, are of doubtful credibility, we should not 
know they had been preached by a Roman Catholic. 

There is one particular in which they differ greatly, we think, 
from the sermons of modern preachers of the Church of Rome. 
It is in the absence of reference to the Virgin Mary. We have 
not noticed in this second volume a single allusion to the Virgin. 
The sermons of Catholic preachers of the present day are full of 
ascriptions of praise to the Blessed Virgin, and in this respect 
are in marked contrast to those of Segneri, and indeed to those of 
the great French preachers, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Bossuet. 
There has been, as adherents of the Roman Church must them- 
selves admit, a marvelous development of devotion to the Virgin 
in that Church in modern times; a development which seems to 
us singularly inconsistent with its profession of immutability in 
doctrine. 

We confess, we think the Roman Catholic sermons of the 
times of Segneri far superior to those of modern times, and we 
unite with the translator in earnestly commending these sermons 
to the Catholic clergy. 





































Srrauss as A Puivosopuica, Tarnker.*—Dr. Krauth has 
done the public an excellent service in translating from Fichte’s 
Zeitschrift the criticism of Strauss’ last work entitled “The Old 
Faith and the New Faith,” with an ample Introduction on the mate- 
rialistic philosophy. The author of the Review, Dr. Hermann 










* Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his book, “ The Old Faith 
and the New Faith” and a confutation of its materialistic views. By HERMANN 
Utaict. Translated, with an Introduction, by Cuartes P. Krauts, D.D., Vice- 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1874. 
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Ulrici, is well known as an able and practised critic, especially upon 
questions of literature and philosophy. In his review of Strauss he 
does not write as a theologian but as a philosopher. The number 
of points which he notices may be learned from the table of con- 
tents. The treatise of Strauss may not unjustly be regarded asa 
confession of faith, by one of the most advanced of modern 
thinkers. The review of Ulrici is a faithful exposure of the in- 
consistencies and the meagreness of this starveling creed. The 
Introduction upon modern materialism by the accomplished trans- 
lator adds to the value of the Essay by Ulrici. 


Wuat ts Darwinism ?*—Dr. Hodge’s brief but comprehensive 
treatise, in answer to the question What is Darwinism? is 
remarkable for two things: first, the clearness and force with 
which it sets forth the fact that Darwin himself rejects the doctrine 
of design as an essential feature of his theory; and second, the 
abundant extracts from various writers by which he illustrates the 
atheistic spirit of the great majority of the naturalists of the Dar- 
winian School, Dr, Hodge does not contend, as he might, that the 
Darwinian theory, as a theory of the actual development of the 
successive powers of organic existence, might be held by a scien- 
tific theist who should use it as requiring more imperatively than 
any other theory of the universe the prevalence of design, the 
more comprehensive thought, and the more varied skill of an in- 
telligent originator. In this cmission Dr. Hodge has failed to 
add a most important argument against the atheistic conclusions 
on which naturalists rest with such confidence, a confidence 
which, in our view, on their own showing is entirely misplaced. 
The abundant evidence against the theory of Darwin from the 
facts and analogies of natural history Dr. Hodge does not under- 
take to present, very wisely; and yet there are a few conclusions 
and facts which even a layman is competent to reach and to em- 
ploy. The work does not, however, profess to be exhaustive. It 
is fitted to be very useful, and to leave a strong impression upon 
many classes of readers, 


Tue Sacrep Anrtuotocy.t—In this book the editor has col- 
lected, from various sources, moral and religious maxims and 





* What is Darwinism? By Cuartes Hones, Princeton, N. ¥. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

+ The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected and edited 
by Moncure Danie, Conway, author of “The Earthward Pilgrimage.” New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 480. 
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teachings from the sacred writings of different races and peoples. 
His design, as expressed in his preface, is to show what he styles 
“the sympathy of religions” and “the converging testimonies” of 
all nations and ages to great moral principles. In carrying out 
this design, he places these testimonies by the side of the words 
of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, and probably with a 
special purpose that the reader may compare them and find the 
similarity of other teachings with those of the Biblical writers. 
He mentions no further purpose beyond such comparison—whether 
he intends to lead his readers to see the equal claims of other re- 
ligions, or the superior claims of the Christian system. But what- 
ever may have been his intention in this regard, it seems clear to 
us, that the latter impression will be produced on those who can- 
didly examine the volume, and that the collection which the au- 
thor has made is calculated to produce the same conviction, which 
all similar ones must make, of the divine elements in the teach- 
ings of the Bible. Mr. Conway has gathered a very large num- 
ber of these passages from the eastern religious teachings and 
ancient books, and thrown them into a convenient form and clas- 
sification for the uses of the reader. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Memorrs oF Joun Quincy Apams.*—The second President 
Adams left behind him an almost continuous diary, stretching 
over a period of sixty-five years. His own public life extended 
through fifty three-years, His first public appointment was 
received from Washington; he was an active participant in the 
political contentions which preceded the war of 1812, and he lived 
to mingle as a leader in the anti-slavery contest of recent times. 
He had rare opportunities for education at home and abroad ; he 
had the means of becoming acquainted with the great statesmen 
of his own country in the earlier period of our national history, 
and with eminent public men abroad, In many of the interesting 
events of which he was a spectator, he was also a prominent actor. 
His biography is, therefore, a history of political affairs, as well as 
a disclosure of the traits, the principles and the motives of its 
subject. Mr. C. F. Adams, who has already enriched the his- 
torical literature of the country, by the publication of his the 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams: Oomprising portions of his Diary from 1795 
to 1848, Edited by CHaRtes Francois Apams. Vol. I. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1874. 
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first President Adams’s writings, accompanied by an excellent 
memoir, now undertakes the pious filial duty, as well as the 
public service, of presenting to the public the biography of his 
father, mostly in his own words, from the diary. To the editorial 
care, conscientiousness and judgment manifest in this first volume, 
the highest commendation is due. The narrative is carried as far 
as the appointment of Mr. Adams as Minister to Russia, by Mr. 
Madison. It covers his residence in Holland, and in Prussia, his 
service in the U. 8S. Senate, in Jefferson’s administration, and his 
brief work as Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard College. The 
work has the peculiar charm that always attends the story of im- 
portant events, when told by actors and eye-witnesses. It shows, 
on every page, the independence of thought which marked John 
Quincey Adams from his youth; the strong feelings, as well as just 
moral principles, by which he was actuated. The narrative of 
this volume leaves us just at the time of his separation from the 
Federal party, an act which some old Federalists never could for- 
give. The parts of his career which are touched upon are far less 
interesting than those which will form the theme of subsequent 
volumes. Yet the work has much historical value, and the con- 
tinuance of it will be looked for with a high degree of curiosity 
and interest. 


Tae Lire or Timotuy Pickertne: Vols. IL, IIL, [V.*—The 
first volume of Col. Pickering’s Life, from the pen of his son, 
appeared several years ago, and was noticed in this Review. The 
death of the author has devolved upon Mr. Charles W. Upham 
the task of completing the unfinished work. To literary abilities 
and a literary experience which are uncommon, Mr. Upham adds 
the qualification of an intimate personal acquaintance with the 
subject of his biography. These volumes are well arranged and 
are written in an interesting manner. If to some readers they 
may appear in certain passages too copious, it must be remem- 
bered that pages which one reader may find no difficulty in pas- 
sing over, may be, to another reader of a different taste, or more 
nearly connected with the subject of the memoir, fraught with 
interest. Col. Pickering took an active part in the Revolutionary 
war, being entrusted with a responsible office, and brought into 
close personal relations with Washington. As a member of the 





* The Life of Timothy Pickering: Vols. I1., I11.,1IV. By Cartes W. UPHa©™. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1874. 
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cabinet of the first President and of John Adams, and afterwards 
a Senator and then a Representative in Congress, he was a con- - 
spicuous and influential public man, one of the pillars of the old 
Federal party. He was warmly attached to the section of which 
Hamilton was the leader, and the abrupt dismissal of Pickering 
from the post of Secretary of State, by Adams, was one of the 
principal events in the division of the Federalists, which precipi- 
tated their downfall. Mr. Upham tells his story with candor, 
and with a laudable freedom from partisan feeling. Pickering 
was a strong character. The energy which he manifested in 
plunging with his family into the forests of Pennsylvania, at 
the close of the war, and in once more becoming a farmer in the 
same State, after leaving Adams’s cabinet, was characteristic of 
the statesman, and could not fail to give him a decisive influence 
in public affairs. The qualities were such as were adapted to 
make warm friends and bitter enemies. Independent in his judg- 
ments, he was extremely averse to everything that savored of 
hero-worship. Of Washington’s military talents he had not the 
highest opinion. Mr. Upham has printed Col. Pickering’s strict- 
ures upon some of the military operations of his chief. Yet, 
the perusal of all that Pickering has written of General Wash- 
ington leaves the reader with a heightened impression of his 
greatness and excellence. In common with all other witnesses, 
Pickering bears emphatic testimony to the unequalled disinter- 
estedness and moral elevation of Washington’s character, and to 
the wonderful presence by which he cast a spell over all who ap- 
proached him. The rupture, in the Federal party to which we 
have adverted, is a matter with regard to the merits of which a 
hasty judgment should not be pronounced. Adams chafed under 
the consciousness that the leading Federalists, including members 
of his own cabinet, were inspired and guided by Hamilton, and 
ready to promote his elevation. On the contrary, they complained 
that the jealous temper of Mr. Adams and his rashness broke up 
the great party which had organized the government, and ad- 
ministered it during the first twelve years of its existence. This 
is certain, that the progress of time more and more vindicates the 
character of the Federal party against the aspersions of those 
who overthrew it, and demonstrates the wisdom of the Federal 
policy, the essential features of which have been practically 
adopted in the management of the Government since, even under 
the adversaries of Federal rule. 
VOL. XXXII. 39 
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Havsser’s Periop or THE Rerormation.* — Hausser’s Lec- 
tures on the period of the Reformation are here presented in Eng- 
lish, and deserve to be widely read. They are lucid, condensed, 
impartial, and present, mainly from the political or secular point 
of view, an interesting and instructive summary of the events 
comprised within the era which begins with the posting of Luther’s 
theses and ends with the Peace of Westphalia. The religious and 
theological aspects of the history are quite in the background. 
The estimates of character are fair and judicious. The lectures 
are founded on original studies. It is to be regretted, however, 
that they were not prepared for the press by their author. They 
are a posthumous publication, and, although edited with care and 
judgment, they lack the introductory discussions with which Prof. 
Oncken was accustomed to preface them in his class-room. The 
translation is in good English and is respectably done. But epi- 
thets are frequently omitted, and sometimes whole sentences are 
left out. Too much care cannot be exercised in rendering into 
another language the sentences of so compact a writer as Hiusser. 


Tue Oxrorp Mernopists.t—The group of young men at Ox- 
ford, of whom John Wesley is the most celebrated, comprised, 


besides Whitefield,.a number of persons whose biographies are 
narrated by Mr. Tyerman in the volume before us. Henry became 
a writer of distinction in his day. Each of them had a career 
peculiar to himself. Several of them became alienated from Wes- 
ley, on account of strong differences of opinion and from their 
repugnance to his measures. Mr. Tyerman has made an interest- 
ing book, which serves as a supplement to his extended Life of 
the Founder of Methodism. 


TytLEr’s “Otp Masters” anp “ Mopern Parnters.” [—These 
little volumes contain brief biographical statements respecting 
the most renowned painters, together with criticisms, partly 


* The Period of the Reformation (1517-1648). By Ludwig Hiusser. Edited by 
WILLIAM ONCKEN, Professor at Giessen. Translated by Mrs. G. Stugre. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1874. 12mo, pp. 702. e 

+ The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gam- 
bold, Henry, and Broughton. With biographical notices of others. By the Rev. 
L. TyeRMAN. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 

¢ The Old Masters and their Pictures: For the use of schools and learners in art. 
By SaRaH TYTLER. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. Modern Painters and their 
Paintings: For the use of schools and of learners. By Saran TYTLER. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers 1874. 
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selected by the author from other writers, upon their principal 
works. The aim is to furnish an introduction to the study of art, 
which shall be free from scientific classification, and from dry de- 
tails, but which shall stimulate readers, who are not versed in the 
subject, to further studies. The circumstances related of the 
masters in painting are interesting, and the remarks upon their 
productions are generally jadicious, Without any pretence to 
orginality or profundity, these little books are valuable, and may 
be read with pleasure by persons conversant with art as well as 
by novices. 


GitMAn’s First Sreps or History.*—The object of this book 
is to stimulate young persons to the study of Natural History, 
by mapping out the ground for them, and by selecting such facts 
respecting each period and each country as one of capital im- 
portance. There are plain* maps interspersed through the 
volume. There are also chronological tables and indexes. The 
aim of the author is praiseworthy, and he has attained a good 
degree of success in carrying it out. His book is much more 
inviting and readable than the common abridgments, which give 
only the dry lines of history. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Proressor W. STraniey Jevons’ TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES 
or Scrence,} is likely to raise higher and more numerous expecta- 
tions than it will meet and satisfy. Following, as it does, such 
works as Sir John F. W. Herschel’s “ Preliminary Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy,” Dr. William Whewell’s 
“Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” and John Stuart Mill’s 
“System of Logic,” etc., and being written by a gentleman who 
was already distinguished as the author’ of several logical trea- 
tises, it would not unnaturally be expected, that it should reduce 
to a systematic and satisfactory form what is already known and 
accepted in respect to the principles of science and of scientific 
method. We confess to no little disappointment in respect to 
the matter and form of this treatise. The writer shows abundant 


* First Steps of General History. By ArtHuR GILMAN, M.A. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1874. 

+ The Principles of Science. A Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. 
Stantey Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., etc., etc. Special American edition, bound in one 
volume. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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reading of the writers of his time on all the principal and secondary 
topics. His own remarks are usually just and often ingenious, 
His conclusions are sober and reverential, rarely conflicting with a 
sound common sense and rational theism. But his method 
is far from being thoroughly scientific, and he lacks that 
“ griindlichkeit ” which we naturally and reasonably look for in a 
book that professes to treat of the fundamental principles of scien- 
tific thought. We accept with a grateful recognition the many 
acute and comprehensive suggestions with which the treatise 
abounds; but we cannot but report its very serious deficiencies. 

The book will be generally read, as it deserves to be. The 
questions which are so freely mooted and discussed at the present 
day have awakened an ardent interest in the principles of knowl- 
edge of every kind, among first and second rate philosophers, and 
even among readers who have small claim to be called philoso- 
phers of any class. 7 

The logic of science and the logic of faith are keenly scrutinized, 
and any writer who contributes anything in answer to the numer- 
ous questions which are raised upon these subjects will be care- 
fully read and closely sifted. The English publishers have done 
wisely in providing for a large sale for their own edition by issu- 
ing the two volumes in one, for the American market. 


Sumner’s History or Currency.*—lIn this book Prof. Sumner 
has presented a very clear, and, as it seems to us, very just and 
impartial history of American currency. Beginning with an ac- 
count of the wampum currency, he speaks of the system of barter 
which was introduced into this country very early, of the “ Pine 
tree coinage,” of the first institution of banks, of the paper money 
which was issued in the wars in which the colonies were from time 
to time engaged, and ip the Revolution against Great Britain. 
The history of the United States Bank occupies a very large space 
in the book, and the history of the currency is brought down to 
the present time, telling of events which are within the memory 
of the present generation. It is a very interesting and very in- 
structive history ; especially so at the present time. 

The experience of the past is the best guide for the future, and 
we have the fallacy of many prevalent theories demonstrated by 





* History of American Currency. With chapters on the English Bank Restriction 
and Austrian Paper Money. By Wm. G. Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 
Science in Yale College. To which is appended “The Bullion Report.” 
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the result of their previous trials in this history of two hundred 
and fifty years. 

We think no one can read the book without interest and profit, 
but it would have been more useful if the reasons for the opinions 
expressed had been given more frequently. A narrative of the 
facts connected with a course of financial policy which has resulted 
disastrously will carry conviction of itself to the student of finance, 
but many readers will need some explanation of the relation of 
the facts to the result, and will not be sufficiently enlightened by 
a simple statement of facts, or by the bare assertion that the result 
was a necessary consequence. 

We are especially pleased that Prof. Sumner has added to his 
work the “ Bullion Report” made in 1810 to the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain, in which the questions pertaining to cur- 
rency are discussed in the most masterly manner. There is no 
single treatise on the subject so well worthy of study at the pre- 
sent time in this country, none which will throw greater light on 
the questions we have now to settle. We trust Prof. Sumner 
will give to the public more of the results of his studies. 


Tue Poetry or THE Ortent.*—This comely volume is meant 
to draw the attention of general readers to the poetry of the East. 
“The whole field of Oriental literature, so far as accessible through 
English, Latin, German, and French translations,” says the au- 
thor, “ has been with me a favorite province for excursions in such 
leisure hours as I could command.” He has been “in the habit of 
versifying the brief passages which struck him most forcibly.” With 
these he has gathered also translations by several European authors 
into their own tongues, again rendered into English verse. The 
result is the compilation of brief specimens of “ Arab, Hindu, Per- 
sian, and Sfifi poems,” making the bulk of: this volume. The first 
ninety pages are occupied with a “ Historical Dissertation,” aiming 
“to convey to the reader some conception of the vast contents of 
the imperial treasure-house of Oriental poetry,” to sketch “the 
labors of modern scholars” in this department, and “to give an 
illustrative analysis” of its “distinguished characteristics.” The 
essay is carefully prepared and interests a thoughtful reader, 
though the style is more ambitious and profuse in epithets than 
we should have expected from Mr. Alger, and the enumeration of 


* The Poetry of the Orient. By Wit1tAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1874. 12mo, pp. 371. 
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European works on the subject more full and minute than seems 
needful. The examples furnished in connection with the analysis 
are more valuable than the “ metrical specimens” which follow and 
take up the larger space. The reader is propitiated by the touch- 
ing dedication—“ To the dear and pure memory of my dead boy, 
Henry Lodge Alger, who loved many things in this book.” 


PREVALENT MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE Puysicat For- 
crs.—Among the valuable Articles which have lately appeared in 
the “ College Courant,” we call especial attention to a series just 
completed by Prof. William A. Norton, under the title quoted 
above. The first paper, published May 23, 1874, concludes with 
the following paragraph. 

“The readers of recent publications of physical researches and 
discoveries, have had their attention so especially directed to 
modes of motion, and transformations of motion, that many of 
them have failed to discover anything else as present in physical 
phenomena, and the notion of force as the cause of motion has, to 
all essential purposes, passed out of their minds. With all such 
persons the imperfect conception referred to has taken a wider 
scope. The physical forces have now disappeared from view, and 
have left a world made up of motions, changing from one mode 
to another without intervening causes. 

The tendency so rife at the present day to pay attention chiefly 
to the motions and transformations of motion that are the con- 
spicuous features in physical phenomena, and overlook or disre- 
gard the molecular forces at work in the processes of transforma- 
tion, is the more to be deprecated from the fact that it has played 
a prominent part in the origination and maintenance of the “scien- 
tific” atheism which has sprung up in the path of recent scientific 
research, and presents so bold a front to the world. When one 
fails to perceive in Nature anything but different modes of motion, 
and recognizes in physical phenomena nothing but changes from 
one mode of motion to another, paying no heed to the intimate 
mechanical processes by which the changes are effected, he may 
fail to discover in Inanimate Nature any indications of the sus- 
taining Hand of a Spiritual Power. To him the transfer of mo- 
tion from one body of matter to another, is a mere phenomenon 
of no more significance than the mere fact of the flow of water 
from one vessel to another. Certain conditions occur, and a cer- 
tain result follows. But little or no thought is given to the active 
agency that accomplished the result. This active agency is not 
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matter; nor is it derived from any of the forces of actual energy 
that make up the class of correlated physical forces, so called. It 
is some entity, of the essential nature of which we can form no 
conception, that in every encounter of one body of matter with 
another, takes effect from one particle at the point of meeting 
upon another, arresting their approach and urging them asunder. 
We call it force. A definite amount of this force comes into 
operation in every instance of the impact of bodies, or of the con- 
flict of atoms or molecules. This active agency, capable of pro- 
ducing effects definite in amount, and which suffers no diminution 
of intensity—an inexhaustible active cause taking effect upon 
matter—our reason authoritatively affirms, must proceed from an 
Infinite Spiritual Source. Though in every instance of its opera- 
tion its immediate source is a certain portion of matter, the fact 
that it is an active cause operating at a greater or less distance 
from this immediate source, upon other portions of matter, and 
controlling their motions, affords convincing evidence that it is an 
entity distinct from matter, and communicated to it from without, 
and therefore from a Spiritual Power. If this be true it matters 
little, from our present point of view, whether this entity (which 
is force, or immediately originates force), flows, so to speak, in a 
never-ceasing stream, from the throne of Infinite Power into and 
through matter—breaking upon its countless atoms in reflex 
waves, and ever diffusing itself through the infinite realms of 
space; or was permanently communicated to matter by the breath 
of the Creative Spirit. 

It must be admitted, we think, that certain distinguished phys- 
icists, by fixing attention upon the brilliant results of modern 
physical research, and the general principles by which they are 
connected, and not heeding the mechanical processes that form 
the essential feature in all phenomena, have in their publications, 
with probably but little thought of such a result, sowed the seed 
from which a large crop of “scientific scepticism” has sprung up. 
It is not that their science is false, but incomplete—one-sided, 
True physical science, taken in its most comprehensive sense, is 
not chargeable with these lamentable results of the recent remark- 
able progress of science. This looks beyond the mere phenomena, 
seeks for their causes, ascends from effects to their highest physi- 
cal causes, and does not fail to discern that these must emanate 
from the First Cause of all things.” 
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